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ABSTRACT 

A  4-year  nationwide  survey  of  educational  services  to 
adult  American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives  was  designed  io  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Education  Office  of  Indian)  Education  could  make 
decisions  about  services  and  funding  levels,  develop  policy,  and 
^assess  relationships  between  social  conditions,   education,  and 
literacy.  Home  interviews  with  4,000  randomly^selected  adult  Indians 
used  a  16-page  questionnaire  and  57-item  performance  level 
examination ;  providers  of  Indian  adult  education  received  another 
questionnaire,  Findings  indicated  the  median  education  among  adult 
Indians  was  substantially  lower  than  that  of  any  other  ethnic/racial 
group;   scores  on  the  Adult  Performance  Level  examination  were  low; 
literacy  (reading,  writing,  arithmetic)  as  measured  on  the 
examination  did  not  increase  importantly  with  years  of  formal 
education;   few  Indian  adults  had  attended  college;  only  57%  had  high 
school  diplomas  (or  equivalent);  more  than  33%  were  dissatisfied  with 
their  education;  about  75%  wanted  more  education;  and  2  of  3 'felt 
they  received  irrelevant  education.  Although  Indian-based  or 
community  adult  education  programs  were  considered  njost  successful g 
their  students  did  not  attend  college  or  better  their  job  situation. 
Recommendations  called  for  use  of  native  languages  in  instruction, 
examination  of  discriminatory  practices,  more  Indian  teachers,  and 
increased  Indirn  community  involvement  in  education.  (MH 
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CHAPTER  1 

i" 

ABSTBACT  and  executive  summary 

*  J 

I, 1    Tha  Research  i 

Thm  National  Indian  Xu^nut  Service  of  America  was  awarded 
thro*  grants  by  the  0.5  /  Department  of  Education  Office  of  Indian  EdU 
cation  to  conduct  a  basic  survey  to  determine  the  need  for  aduca- 
tionai  service,  among  the  adult  Indian  population.     Conducted  under 
three  different  grants.,  the  project  was  designed  so  that  the  Office  _ 
of  Indian  Education  could  Bake  operating  decisions  about  services 
and  fiunding  levels;  to  better  develop-  policy^  and  to  assess  the 
■■  relationships  betweek  social  conditions,  education  and  literacy. 

,     There  were  two  major  thrusts  of  the  research.     One  involved,  ■ 
-conducting  a  national  home  interview  study  of  some-  four  thousand 
adult  Indians  selected  at  random,     A  sixteen  page  a^stionnaire 
which  contained  hundreds  of  questions  on  major  components  of  the  ^n- 
dividual.' s  life,  history  and  social  conditions  as  well  as  a  fifty- 
seven,  item  performance  .level  examination  was  administered  to  each 
interviewee,  ■  Another  cuesttionnaire  was  mailed  to  providers  of 
'adult  education  classified  under  State  Education  Agencies  and  Indian 
Education  Act  auspices,  .  ■ 

Study  design,  methodology,  analysis,  management  and  the  prepa- 
ration of  ' reports  were  truly  national  in  character  with,  consultants., 
subcontractors  and  employees  coming  from  the  four  corners  of  the 
anited  states. during  the  four  years  that  it  took  to  complete  the 


1.2:  The  Findings 

The  profile  of  adult  American  Indiana  is  characterised  by 
a  median  education  substantially  lower  than  found  among  any  other 
ethnic  or  racial  group  which  has  not  recently  immigrated  Into  the 
United  States.     Median  education  of  Indian  Americans  is  more  than 
two  years  lower  than  that  found  among  Caucasians.  Performance 
on  the  Adult  Performance  Level  examination  was  tragically  low, 
the  reciprocal  of  what  one  would  expect  from  the  American  adult 
population  as  a  whole-     Literacy  is  measured  by  the  reading,  writ- 
ing and  arithmetic  dimensions  of  the  performance  examination,  did 
not  increase  importantly        years  of  formal  education  increased ,- 
rather  it  even  declined  for  those  with  advanced  degrees. 

Average  tribal  performance  varied  from  scores  of  22%  to  97% 
on  the  literacy  dimensions  where. if  one  were  to  answer  the  same 
questions  at  random,  a  score  of  251  would  be  expected.     The  average 
score  was  about  52%,  when  the  national  norm  was  in  the  eighties. 

Few  Indian  American  adults  have  attended  college  and  only  57% 
have  a  high  school  diploma  or  its  equivalent.  More  than  one-third 
are  dissatisfied  with  their  educational  experiences  yet  some  three 
out  of  four  want  more  education.  Two  cut  of  three  feel  the^tuoa- 
tioa  that  they  received  was  the  wrong  kind,  given  their  adult  ex- 
periences and  capabilities. 

Although  twenty-five  percent  of  toe  Indian  adult  population 
does  not  speak  English  normally  and  most  have  at  Aeast  some  diffi- 
culty with  English,  virtually  ail  wire  educated  in  English.  For 
these  Indians,  linage  was  a  major  barrier  to  educational . compe- 
tency, and  the  barrier  remains  as  adult  education  programs  are  also 
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of  iducatiQn,     A  critical  evaluation  and  complete  modification  of 
%hm  Indian "  education  system  Including  elementary,  secondary  and 
adult ,   is  in  order*     All  of  the  data  point  to  tremendous  deficient 
cies  in  the  systems  which  are  now  in  place* 

Education  in  the  Indian  and  American  cultures  and  instruction 
in  the  traditional  Indian  language  are  vitally1  needed  in  order  to 
optimise  the  learning  situation  and  to  prepare  students  for  their 
cross-cultural  or  pluralistic  adulthood* 

Levels  of  financial  support  should  be  increased  where  such  an 
increase  is  warranted  to  reduce  the  differences  in  education  and 
oerf ormance  between  Indian  Americans  and  Caucasians  -     As  wc II ,  the 
Johnson^ 'Malley  program  should  be  examined  critically  to  determine 
whether  those  funds  are  being  #msed  in  the  Indian  students 1  best 
interests t  whether  the  levels  of  funding  are  adequate  or  inadequate 
or  whether  the  provider  and/or  program  should  be  replaced  by  another* 

The  data  suggest  that  many  of  ihe  inequalities  between  Indians 
and  the  majority  population  are  the  result  of  institutional  and/or 
individual  discrimination §  past  and  present*     An  examination  of 
the  status  of  civil  rights  practices  and  enforcement  should  be  under-* 
taken,  especially  in  communities  and  locales  where ^cultural  or  racial 
conflict  is  likely  to  exist*     Programs  which  will  reduce  chronic  un- 
employment among  Indian  admits  must  be  developed  and  implemented* 

Finally,  toe  data  suggest  that  Tribal,  Indian  staffed  and 
community  programs  are  most  effective  in  Indian  education,  The 
aspect  of  self-determination  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be  an 
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„ught  in  t*gli-h  co  the  virtual  exclusion  =£  other  languages 

Those  Indians  who  can" leave  school  for  a  job  do  so.  Those 
who  have  too  few  marketable  skills  continue  their  education  until 
they  are  promoted  out  of  the  system.     Where  those  who  leave  early 
find  employment  in  the  private  sector,  those  who  stay  and  complete 
their  secondary  education , or  go  on  to  collage,  work  in  the  public 
sector. 

unemployment,  underemployment  and  the  other  symbols  of  a 
disadvantaged  population  are  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception 
among  Indian  adults  and  the  presence  of  these  social  problems  is 
associated  with  lower  levels  of  literacy.     Unemployment  is  a  way 
of  life  for  more  than  forty  percent  of  adult  Indians, 

Indian  based  or  community  adult  education  programs  are  mora 
successful  than  are  those  outside  of  the  locale  of  the  student 
or  outside  of  the  cultural  bounds.,,  yet  wherever  the  program  is  , 
success  is  illusory.     Students  do  not  go  on  to  collage  and  those 
ABE  students  in  public  school  or  private  vocational  school  programs 
in  the  East  do  not  better  their  job  situation  as  a  result  of  adult 
education.     The  adult  education  system  is  fraught  with  the  same 
deficiencies  as  are  found  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  systems. 
They  simply  do  not  fulfill  the  needs  of  the  Indian  student  nor  do  ^ 
they  improve  their  literacy  except  in  the  case  of  the  extremely 
motivated  student  who  will  succeed  despite  the  system. 

«  * 

Research  based  on  these  data  must  be  continued  as  we  have 
barely  begun  to  analyze  the  complex  functions,  processes , and  outccms 


iapercant  factor  in  upgrading  Indian  education ,     More  Indian 
Americans  must  be  trained  as  teachers  and  educational  systems 
must  be  reoriented  toward  community  and  individual  Indian  in- 
volvement in  the  education  of  Indian  students.  Self-determination 
will  continue  to  b«  a  major  asset  to  this  major  reorientation  of 
the  educational  system. 
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CHAPTER  2 
INTRODUCTION  TO  TSS  STUDY 

<& 

The  National  Indian  Management  Service  of  America,  Inc. 
(N.I. M.S.)     a  nonprofit,  Indian  owned  and  controlled  consul tine 
firm  (a  mere  detailed  description  of  N.t.H.S.  is  found  in  Appendix 
C; ,  was  funded  over  a  three  year  period  (1377-30)   by  the  United 
States  Office  of  Education/Office  of  Indian  Education  to  conduct 
the  first  national  study  identifying  and  accurately  describing 
the  extent  of  problems  of  illiteracy  and  the  lack  of  completion  of 
high  school  among  adult  American  Indians ,  Aleuts ,  and  Eskimos . 1 

To  achieve  a  national ■ samp? e  representative  of  American 
Indians   (see  Appendix  F  for  an  explanation  of  the  terms  "American 
Indian-  and  "Indian"  used  throughout  this  document)  ,  the  research 
was.  based  upon  cluster  samples  of  counties   ^census  districts  in 
Alaska  and  Hawaii)  throughout  the  United  States.     Structured  in- 
terviews were  designed  to  provide  information  on  the  adult  Indians, 
as  well  as  descriptions  of  federal  and  state  supported  programs 
providing  adult  education  services.     The  study  data  reported  here 
analyze  the  relationship  of  various  types  of  social  indicators 
and  educatiaal  services  to  levels  of  functional  literacy  and  to 
educational  attainment  and  need 'among  adult  American  Indians.  For 
greater  utility,  the  results  are  also  cross  classified  among 


l-h 4 »  "™^*areh  was  funded  under  three  separate  grants  from 
„  „     r  %  -f!  ®"SLs  000702*95  7  GQQ780277Q,   and  SQQ7S0267i)  origin- 
o.I.B.   <9r»t  *S  Pef  S«tle  IV,  fart  c  of  the  Indian  Education  Act 
ally  under  Subput  8  «|  J-JJf  (|Y'  ,fp ^  (4)  of  the  Indian  Adult  Edu- 
and  what  are  now  i|«f^a^|}  ^1 3  s*Siy  surveyed  adult  Indians  east 
oTtne  5!!sislipoi"Sa  «Snd  phase  sam§led  those  in  g|  west ern 
*L*2S  and  the  final  phase  included  Alaska  Native  and  Indians  resid- 
Sg  in  SwaS?  So  achieve  the  first  national  assessment  on  adult  * 
Indian  educational  needs. 
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sastern  and  western  states,  ar.d  the  nine  Unitsd  Statas  census 
regions . 

The  result  of  this  study  hav*  important  implications  for  the 
future  of  £ndian  education:   for  the  first  time  in  history,   a  nation- 
al data  base  accurately  assessing  tfa*  functional  literacy,  educa- 
tional attainment  and  expressed  needs  of  American  Indian  adults 
can  assist  sducators,    legislators,   tribal  decision-makers  and 
others  in  their  efforts  toward  determining  and  achieving  the  goals, 
purposes,   and  funding  levels  necessary  for  the  educational  programs 
of  all  Indians,   Aleuts  and  Eskimos  of  this  nation,. 

Basic  Rationale  of  the  Study 
Preliminary  examinations  off  the  status  of  adult  education  sug- 
gest that  provider*  are  failing  to  serve  the  most  disadvantaged  of 
adults.     Surveys  of  adult  education  participation  by  the  National 
center  for  Education  Statistics  report  declining  participation . rates 
in  adult  education  programs  among  non-white,  poorer,  less  wsli- 
2 

educated  adults. 

Educational  disparities  found  among  segments  of  the  United 
States  population  served  by  fidmU^M  adult  education  and 
the  failure  of  these  programs  to  serve  the  target  populations  for 
whom  they  were  primarily  intended Cornea  at  a  time  when  approximately 
one,f ifth  of  the  United  States  population  has  been  found  to  be 
"functioning  with  difficulty"  by  a  national  survey  designed  to 
measure  Adult  Performance  Level  CA.P.L.) -     The  A.P.L.  survey  on 


2»4«w-t«-   a     orao.      &dult  ia?^  and  S^gandarv  1>V<^  Program 
a^^^SatioSrcenter1  for  Education  Statistics,     waihilyuon , 
PCi     government  Printing  Office.  1975, 

3The  Adult  Education  Act  of  194S,   P.I*.  89-750. 
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func-icnal  sompe-ancy  examined  adults  f   praf icieney/csoinc  abilities; 
within  tha  general  knowledge  ^sis  of  occupational  Knowledge,  con- 
sumer economics,   goverr^eat  and  law,   health  and  cotrsnunity  resources 
and  in  the  skill  areas  of  reading,  problem  solving,  computation, 
writing  and  identifying  facts  and  terms*4 

While  the  A.p.-t,  and  other  important  studies  have  made  observa- 
tions describing  adult  populations  with  coping  skill  deficiencies , 
none  of  these  works  isolate  the  target  group  which  is  addressed 
here,   American  Indian  adults.     Each  dlscusies  participation  rates 
and  the  A.P.L*  report  doej  describe  performance  levels  among  white, 
black  and  Spanish-speaking  Americans?  but  all  fail  to  describe 
;oneri can  Indian  adults ,   whose  status  in  terms  of  educational  attain 
-est.   employment  and  income  falls  far  short  of  the  standards  mo-t 


adults  enjoy  in  this  country* 

The  following 

statistics 

illuserat  • 

some  of  the  basic  deficit 

inces 

found  among  adult  Indians 

TABLE  ,2*1 

^rpnnT.TNG  COMPLETED  - 

OF 

BQ9ULATX0N  16  ^ 

u.s* 

Population 

■  America: 

a  Indians 

Extent  of  Schooling 

Male 

%     Female  % 

Kale  % 

Female  X 

8  Yra  of  School  or  Lee_M_= 

27 

2S 

37 

'    '  '  34 

High  School  Graduate 

54 

ss 

34 

35 

4  Yrm  of  College  or  tore 

.13 

8 

4 

_  2 

The  1970  United  States  census  figures  in  Table  3.1  indicate 
that  adult  American  Indians,  'oath  male  and  female,  have  relatively 


4iJorveil  Wertheutt.     Adult  Functional  Competency t  A  Summary, 

Austin,   Tx:     The  University  of  Texas,     March,    1975 . 
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Law  levels  of  educational  attainment?     In  fact,  two  thirds  of  the 
American  Indian J  over  24  years  of  age  have  r.cc  complooed  high  school 
and  only  one-third  of  them  have  completed  four  years  of  high  school, 
with  the  percentage  of  college  graduates  less  than  four  percent, fi 
Indian  adults  still  have  more  problems  than  any  other  ethnic 
or  raci.«J.  group  in  securing  and  retaining  employment.     Both  rural 
and  arban  radian  participation  sates  in  the  labor  market  are  far 
lower  than  those  of  any  other  group  in  society.     Only  63  percent  of 
Indian  men  over  IS  ya^s  of  age  were  in  the  labor  force  in  1970,,  £4 
percent  below  the  average  nationally  and  seven  percent  below  bla-iks 
who  are  the  next  lowest  group.     Coupled  with  the  low  i.Jsor  partici- 
pation rata,  male  Indians  over  16  also  have  the  highest  unemployment 
rata,  three  times  higher  than  the  national  average.     Compared  to 
other  females,  Indian  women  have  the  highest  unemployment  rate  and, 
except  for  Puerto  Rican  women,  have  the  lowest  labor  force  partici- 
pation rate.7 

Indian  adults  also  have  the  lowest  individual  income  of  any 
racial  or  ethnic  group  in  the  country,  with  SI  percent  of  all  _ 


S1370  Census  of  Peoulatien,     U.S.  Bureau  c;£  the  Census,  general 
social  and  genomic Cfaaract eristics ,  Onited  States  Summary.  PC   (TT  - 
r-\   *  ai««f  aeserta?  American  inttj.ans,  PC  u)  -  u  3^  A,  S„udy  os 
ielected  Soc^o-sconomxc  characteristics  of  Ethnic  Hinor3.tJ.aa,  to 
Lin^mn  stadv  ot  the  Department  or  Healtn,  gducataon  ana  Welaare 
lerviees  "o  IlLAcW^grxtiea .     ui  SittW ,  africa  oe  tna  Assistant 
SSSSy  lor Saining  and  Evaluation.     Prepared  by  urban  Associates, 
Inc.     Washington,  DC  Feb.,  1S74. 

%iibur,  George  L.  ,  st  al.     Spanish  Americans  and  Indians  in 
the  Labor  Market,  Lexington,  KYi     University  or  Kentucxy,  social 
Welfare  Research  Institute.     1973,  p.  9. 

70rban  Associates,  *  Study  of  Selected  loclo-Eeonomie  Charac- 
teristics.    Pp.  S-51  and  E-62. 
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.  Indian  men  receiving  lass  than  34,000  par  annum.     The  snly  grous 
pocrsr  than  urban  Indiana  are  rural  Indians.8  Desp-^e   =ha«a  figures 
and  the  tcnowia<  v,  tha~   improved  educational  status  positively  influ- 
encss  emplayability  ^nC  : ncome  level ;   virtually  no  acten"ion  wimhin 
federal  and  state  bureaucracies,   excluding  the  United  States  office 
of  Indian  Education  and  to  a  mare  limited  degree*   the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs,   has  been  given  to  the  collection  of  inlsraitian 
which  would  %    (15   Carefully  assess  the  educational  needs  of  American 
Indian  adults;    (2)   Examine  the  accessibility  of  existing  federal 
and  state  adult  education  programs  to  Indian  adults;  and   (3)  Analyse 
the  degree  of  relationship  between  adult  educational  services  and 
levels  of  functional  literacy  and  educational  attainment  among 
Indian  adults, 

Fast  failures  to  include  Indian  adults  in  national  overviews 
of  the  status  of  adult  education  might  be  attributed  to  several 
factors : 

!•     The  relatively  small  size  of  the  adult 

Indian  population  to  the  total  United  * 
States  adult  population? 

2*     The  continuing  tendency  of  most  institu- 
tions to  ignore  the  educational  problems 
of  American  Indians  or  to  lump  them  with 
the  problems  of  minorities  in  the  greater 
society;  or 

3«     Difficulties  in  surveying  Indian  commun- 
ities by  non— Indian  research  groups  who 
hav#  little  or  no  access  to  or  under- 
standing  of  Indian  communities* 

Each  release  of  adult  education  data  which  excludes  Indian 

adults  has  served  to  heighten  awareness  among  United  States  Office 

of  Indian  Education  persennei,   Indian  educators,  and  Indian 


■*Ibid. ,   pp.  7. 

^The  Condition  of  Education.     1977,  100, 
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community  leaders  of  "ha  lack  of  an  adequats  data  base  Ertm  .which 
to  identify  educational  needs,    to  flstarmifls  strategies  to  address 
those  needs,   and  to  justify  a  base -ceding  source  for  Indian  adult 
education.    .The  collection  of  such  data  has  become  particularly 
urgent  in  view  of  the  imminent  1983  reauthorization  dates  for  both 
the  Indian  Education  Act  and  the  Adult  Education  Act.     Until  docu- 
mentation of  educational  characteristics  of  Indian ' adults  exists, 
the  Congress  and  decision  makers  within  the  Department  of  Education 
will  have  difficulty  in  justifying  the  appropriations  and  operational 
decisions  which  can  best  serve  Indian  people  and  bring  them  to  a 
position  of  parity  with  others, 

Briefly  then   (fuller  discussions  of  the  history  and  major 
'issues  of  adult  Indian  education  follow  in  Sections  A  and  S)  .  the 
lack  of  adequate  data  base  with  which  to  make  decisions  gave  rise 
to  the  National  Adult  Indian  Education  Heeds  Survey  conducted  by 
NIM5,  the  National  Indian  Management  Service,   Inc.     Probably  one 
of  the  most  important  corporate  features  off  SIMS,  relative 
to  shis  research,   is  the  fact  that  the  firm  is  Indian  owned  and 
controlled,   has  a  deep  commitment  to  Indian  people  and  to  do  more 
than  merely  "another  educational  needs  assessment.-    The   NK18  ■ 
officers  and  personnel  have  witnessed  the  essential  role  that  adult 
education  plays  in  the  exercise  off  self-determination  for  Indian 
people  and,   thus  saw  the  positive  impacts  of  this  study  and  its 
findings  as  crucial. 

Objectives  of  the  Study 
Building  upon  the  general  A.P.L,  survey  and  a  previous  assess- 
ment of  Indian  adults'   educational  status.   H^e-aev  and  Education 
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Among  adult  Indians  in  Oklahoma ,  the  primary  purpose  of  the  present 
study  is  to  provide  05  SOE/OIS  decision  makers  with  an  accurate 
assessment  ofl  the  overall  adult  education  needs  of  American  Indians, 
Aleuts  and  Eskimos.     The  focus  of  the  study  centers  'on  the  levels  of 
functional  competency  and  educational  attainment,  certain  social  in- 
dictors,  and  on  the  operations  and  attainment  of  federal  and  state 
supported  programs  as  providers  of  adult  education  services  ta 
Indians . 

in  summary,  the  research  reported  here,     1)   Identifies  national  . 
and  regional  levels  of  functional  literacy1 and  of  educational  attain- 
ment .and  need  or  adult  Indians  described  by  variou9  social  indicators ; 
2}   Provides  information  on  'the  operations  of  federal  and  stats  ABE/ 
GEO  programs  and  the  extent  ta  which  these  programs    are  providing 
services  to  adult  Indians.-  3)  Analyzes  the  relationship  of  social  in- 
dicators and  educational  services  to  levels  of  adult  Indian  function- 
al literacy  and  educational . attainment ;  and  45  •  Summaries  possible 
policy' and  program  implications  and  recommendations  for  addressing 
the  educational  needs  of  all  Indians, 

2 ,A.     Historical  Overview 

Historically,  all  Indian  tribes  and  bands  had  their  own  systems 
of  educating  their  populations.     Typically,  learning  was  viewed  as  a 
life- long  process  beginning  at  birth  and" ending  with  death.  Many 
groups,  like  the  "Civilized  Tribes"  for  example,  were  well-known  for 
their  highly  developed  educational  systems  and' high  levels  of  func- 
tional literacy 1°  Most  of  these  systems,  however,  were  devastated 


"jesse  Bur*  and  Robert  B .  Ferguson .     Tndians  of ' the.ioutheast 
Then  and  Now.     New  Tforks  -  Abingdon  Press.  1373. 
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by  the  Indian  removals  and  by  the  westward  expanses  of  whites  into" 
Indian  Territory. 

Since  than,    the  problems  plaguing  Indian  adult  education  must 
be  understood  within  the  shape  and  context  of  Indian  education  as 
determined  by  federal  Indian  policy.     For  example,   in  the  last  nine- 
teenth and  early  twentieth  centuries ,   "education  was  a  prominent 
feature  of  the  policy  of  assimilation  - j'  ^Problems  of  Indian  eduea- 
tion  during  this  periods 

revolved  around  getting  and  then  keeping  Indian 
Children  in  school  so  that  they  could  be  educated 
away  from  their  old  ways  and  instruct ad  in  the 
ways  af  the  dominant  white  culture,     Those* early 
schools  were  conducted  primarily  by  whites  with 
little,   if  any,   taowiedge  of  or  appreciation  for 
cultural  differences-     parental  and  community 
involvement  in  the  education  of  their  children 
was  virtually  nonexistant,   particularly  when 
children  were  placed  in  boarding^ ^chocls *  often 
away  from  parents  and  cocraunity* " 
Emphasis  than  was  placed  on  eventual  assimilation  of  the  younger 
generation  and  adult  education  was  not  a  priority. 

The  failures  of  Indian  education  are  well^doeumented  and  some 
attempts  at  reform  were  made,  by  the  1928  Keriam  Report.     The  report 
recommended  community-Based  educational .programs  involving  adults 
as  well  as  children  and  .incorporating  curricula  that  reflected  the 
beliefs  and  values  of IKe^oeal  Indian  culture.     These  ideas  repre- 
sented a ' shift  in  federal  Indian  policy  during  the  New  Deal  period 
under  Roosevelt,   and  resulted  in  the  passage  off  the  Wheeler- 


^Margaret  Szasz.     ^gitian  mnA  the  American  Indian,    2nd  ed, 
Albuquerque.  NM:     University  of .  New'  Mexico  Press .  1977. 

12Rodney  L,  Ired.     e*«Mv  Education,     Box  Elder,  MTi     LPS  & 
Associates.     13*9,  p>  i« 

13Lewls  Merian,   at  al.     ^blmma  of  Indian  Adff In^stratjon , 
Baltimore:     John."  Hopkins  Press.  1928. 
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H=vard  KCZ  which  providad  *  basia   tor  formalizing  "ib,I  salg- 
5CVSr-M«  under  the  Secretary  of  the  Iflt.rior,-   and  the  Johnson- 
O'MalleyAct  (J.O.M.).  which  specified  that  states  and  cartaia 
types  ofi  organizations  and  agencies  could  receive  federal  cents-acts 
to\«»vide\servi=es  to  Indians.     In  addition.  Titles  I  and  II  of 

let  Aid  Measure  attempted  to  correct  some  funding  lim- 
itations andvproblems  created  by  the  .original  1953  measure,   as>  it 
compensated  K«l  school  districts  for  funds  they  let  due  to  the 
■tax  exempt  status  of  federal  property.     Title  I  of  the  195*  amend- 
ments provided  new  formulas  for  figuring  federal  contributions  and 
Title  II  revised  the  original  measure,  so  that  previously  disquali- 
fied school  districts  could  apply  for  funding  by  exempting  J.O.M. 
oayments  from  the  definition  of  -other  federal  monies."  However, 
world  events  and  intervening  federal  policies  consisting  of  paying 
off  iadian  land  claims,  relocating  Indians  to  urban  areas  and  ter- 
minating federal  responsibilities  to  Indian  tribes  appeared  to  re- 
verse or  effectively  neutralize  earlier  education*! , reforms . 

socio-economic  reforms  of  the  early  sixties  resulted  in  three 
maJor  places  of  educational  legislation/    The  1964  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Art  established,  basic  education  programs  to  remedy  ineguinie 
affecting  educationally  disadvantaged y , the  1965  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  (Title  I)'  recognized  the  special  needs  of 
low  income  families  and  the  Impact  that  concentrations  of  low  in- 
come *amiiias  have  on  the  ability  of  local  education  agencies  to 
SOTport  adequate  education  programs  and  the  1966  Adult  Education 
Act  enccuraged  and  expanded  basic  education  by  providing  programs  to 
help  adults  overcome  basic  English  language  limitations. 


While  much  Of  this  Isglsiation  was  geared  toward  alleviating 
sduoatianal  inequities -among  the  major  minority  groups  Lh  the.  gen- 
eral papulaton,   evidence  continued  tfl  mount  indicating  that  the 
educational  delivery  system  as  then  organized  had  flalluc  short  of 
expectations,  especially 1  with  regard  to  the  Indian  eonntunity.  It 
was  not  until  1969. •when  the  Kennedy  Senate  Subcommittee 1 s  volumi- 
nous report  an  the  "Tragedy -of  Indian  Education"  conclude*  that  many 
of  the  Merlam  Report  recommendations  had  not  been  implemented,  that 
the  way  was  paved  for  the  new  federal  policy  of  Indian  self- 
determination  , 

The  process  resulting  in  the  Indian  5al,ff-Detarmination  Act 
(P.t.   93-638)   began  with  Richard  Nixon '5  1970  message  to  Congress 
when  he  reported  that  Indian*  should  assume  control  and  operation 
of  federal  Indian  education  programs.     In  doing  so.    it  was  recog- 
nized that  the  federal  Government  needed  Indian  energies  and  leader, 
ship  if  it  were  .to  be  effective  in  improving  the  Indian  way  of  life. 
Nixon's  proposal  called  for  the  formation  of  a  National  Council  on 
Indian  Opportunity ,  .composed  of  Indian  educators  to,     1)  provide 
technical  assistance  to  eenmunities  wishing  to  establish  school 
boards.   25   conduct  a  nationwide  review  of  the  educational  status 
of  all  Indian  children?  and  35   evaluate  and  report  .annually  on  the 
status  of  Indian  edueatien*and  the  extent  of  local  control  over 
education.     Once  established,   the  National  Council  on  Indian  Oppor- 
tunity "took  its  first  steps  by  making  suggestions  for- the  enactment 
off  a  comprehensive  plan  for  Indian  education  which  eventually  led 
to  the  Indian  Education  Act   (P.t.   92-318)   in  1972,   the  first  fed* 
eral  attectpt  In  history  to  define  Indian  education  from  an  Indian 
perspective*  I  - 


^nm  of  the  major  effects  at  the  legislation  leading  to  the 
Indian  Education  Act   (I.E. AO   was  that  Congress  delegated  the  major 
responsibility^in  the  field  of  Indian  Education  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Education,   in  the  Department  of  Health,   Education  and  Welfare. 
This  move  appeared  necessary  since  programs  which  were  operated 
under  _theT  Indian  Reorganizatlon~Act   (Wheeler-Howard)   wanted  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  to  support  -a  variety  of  programs  in- 
cluding supplementary  educational  services,   pilot  projects,  demon- 
strations,  dissemination  activities,   and  professional  training,  In 
keeping  with  the  policy  of  Indian  self-determination,   the  I.E. A. 
and/ its-  19  73  Amendments  requirSj^parental  and  community  participa- 
tion in  all  program  development  -and  implementation,   so  that  funded 

activities  could  be  based  on  needs  specified  at  the  local  leve^  * 

,  '  'I 
These  needs  range  from  remedial  academic  instruction  for  elementary 

I  ; 

school  children  to  literacy  training  for  Indian  adults* 

lasically  then,   the  X-E.A,  is  a  statment  that  reverses  federal 
policy  on  Indian /education  that  had  existed  over  the  many  years  that 


Indian  'education  hartl"  remained  the  stepihild  of  traditional  scien- , 

/ 

tists  who  tended  to  see  cultural  differences  as  evidence  of  some 
innate  inferiority  of  Indians,     Paced  with  the  undeniable  failure  / 
of  federal  progress  and  the  Indian  commtmlty's  demand  for  revised./ 
educational  programs  #nd  policies  which  would  fit  their  own  needs i 
.social  scientists  only  recently  have  begun  to  realize ( the  importance 
of  Indians  themselves  designing  their  own  programs  to  meet  their  ! 
special  educational^  needs.     This  change  in  awareness  meant  that  ho 
longer  would  Indians  -.be  subjected  to  programs  aimed  at  changing  j 
their  lifestyles  or  cultural  values*   "So  it  ,is  that  education  l 
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prcgrar.S  and  projects  funded  under  I.E. A.   reflect  this  new  sensi- 
tivity to  the  special  edueatioetal  needs  of  Indians. 

?ar-s  A  and  a  of  the  I. 5. A.  deal  with  the  authorisation  of 
financial  assistance  and  special  programs  for  schools  educating 
Indian  children.     Part  C  addresses  adult  deficiencies  and  was 
designed  to  increasTthe  availability  of  basic  and  secondary  educa- 
tion to  adult  Indians  and  to  improve  the  relevance  and  quality  off 
their  education  by  using  Indian  culture  as  a  foundation  for  learning.. 
Authorised  projects  for  adults  includes     surveys  into  the  educational 
needs  of  Indian  adults?  planning,   pilot  and  demonstration  projects 
focused  on  developing  and  testing  new  approaches-  and  service  pro- 
jects that  offer  instruction  in  basic  and  secondary  education  and 
preparation  for  the  General  equivalency  Diploma   (O.l.D.5   to  Indians 
not  served  by  other  programs. 

For  many  Indian  communities,  however,   the  operation  of  compre- 
hensive community-based  adult  education  programs' is  not  possible 
given  the  scant  resources  which  exist  nationally  and  locally  for 
Indian  adult  education.    "The  Office  of  Indian  Education,  Title  IV, 
Part  C,   receives  under  S  million  dollars  a  year  to  serve  the' entire 
adult  Indian  population  in  the  country.     Furthermore,   Part  C  grantees 
ware,  in  the  past,  prohibited  from  using  Title  IV,  c  funds  for  basic 
educational  services', 

2.3.     Issues  of  Indian  Education 

By  treaty,   statute  and  long  undisputed  practice  and  policy, 
the  united  States  has  established  the  obligation  off  the  federal 
Government  to  provide  education  for  Indian  people.     The  public 
school  education  received  by  some  Indian  students  has  been 
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Indian  Education.  1969,   P-  155. 
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extremely  high  drop-out  rite  among  Indian  young  people  reported  in 
the  literature  and  indicated  his  surprise  at  finding  so  little  ra- 
sa arch  so  adult  Indians 3,3 -n  the  literature. 

A  Special  Subcommittee  on  Indian  Education  convened  in  the 
lata  1950 's.   but  paid  scant  attention  in  its  final  reports  to 
adults  and  their  education,   despite  finding  that  the  average  educa- 
tional attainment  for  "all  Indiana  under  Federal  supervision  was 
five  years  and  that  more  than  one  out  of  every  five  male  Indian 
adults  had  less  thru  five  years  of  schooling,'1     The  report  also- 

re -erred  to  "thousands  of  Indians  who  have  migrated  into  cities 

(17 

only  to  find  themselves  untrained  for  urban  life," 

Similarly,   another  national  overview  of  Indian  education,  the 
National  Study  of  American  Indian  Education,   commissioned  by  the 
United  States  Office  of  Education  and  conducted  during  1968-70, 
failed  to  address  the  issue  off  adult  education  other  than  in  passing 
references  to  a  flew  adult  education  programs  which  were  operating  at 
sites  selected  for  study.    Once  again,  there  is  ample  mention  of  the 
fimilure  off  parents  to  involve  themselves  in  the  activities  of  their 
children's  schools  or  to  play  decisive  roles  in  their  children's 
education,  but  there  is  little  if  any  consideration  given  to  meet- 
ing the  educational  needs  of  adults,  even  as  a  vehicle  for  increased 

oarental  involvement. 

"i 

I  Generally*  united  States  Department  of  Education  dscuaent*  deal- 
'  ing  with  adult  education  provide  no  information  on  Asrericsn  Indii 


uan 


169i-«vfton  Serrv.  The  Education  of  American  Tnrfiana  i  A  Survey 
«i  t.i^KSS?  BHbIiuergue.  NM:  Department  cffthe  Interior/ Bureau 
off  Indian  Affairs/Indian  Education  Resource  Canter.     1969.   p.  3. 

]        l7rndian  Sd^tinn:     A  M^ttanal  ^Megv- ft  ^tiona],  Chj 
1969,    pp.   xii-xiii •  , 
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xnd^an  Education  to  the  Congress  have  listed  only  the  number  of 
prints  made  and  Hinds  of  program  operation  under  the  auspices  of 
tthe  United  states  Office  of .  Sdueat  WTitle  IV,  <=.     m  data 

■    ^«  ««  adults  se-ved  or  Hinds  of  programs  operated 
in  terms  or  numoers        acuit,  se-vea 

,  18 

have  been  presentee., 

some  of  the  reports,  from  the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Adult  Education  and  &dult  fasie  f,a-c<--r-i»»  - 
3ar«d  bv  CHZW/'JSCE  have  listed  participants  in  state  opera- 
ted adult  education  programs  by  ace,   sex.  and  race.     In  a  faw  of 
the  reoorts.  American  Indians  have  been  included  in  a  separate 
oount  although  as  the  reports  indicate,   some  states  do  not  report 
oar^cioants  by  race:     Particular  attantion  was  paid  to  American 
Indian  adult  education  programs  in  the  1974  report  since  it  was 
during  this  time  that  seven  American  Indian  communities  were  the 
"  recipients  of  special  commisioner ■ s  discretionary  experimental 
demonstration  projects   (Section  30,(1)   of  the  Adult  Education  Act) 
administered  directly  by  the  Bureau  o#  Adult  and  Occupational 
Education.     Later  legislative  amendments  returned  Section  309 <S) 
f^ds  to  the  states  for  administration  and  Indian  grantees  were 
subsequently  tirmiaitaa, 


JrinSng  office.     1976  and  1977. 
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Responses  to  i-quir-s  mads  tb  both  -he  National  Institute  Cor 
Education  and  the  National  Canter  for  Sdueation  Statistics  -show 
that  neither  agency  has    (I)   conducted  any  research  on  Indian  adult 
education  or   (2!   collected  any  data  which  isolate  American  Indian 
adults  as  an  area  to  be  studied.20 

What  becomes  obvious  then  is  that,   although  information  often 
exists  at  the  local  Indian  community  level,   the  specific  types  off 
information  needed  on  adult  Indiana  are  a imply  not  available  or  re- 
ported in  a  form  that  would  provide  a  solid  basis  for  making  nation- 
al appropriations  and  programming  decisions.     Although  repeatedly 
documented,   this  lack  of  information,   so  crucial  and  know  to  Indian 
people,  did  not  reach  a  critical  level  from  the  perspective  of  fed- 
eral Indian  programming  until  the  late  1970 's. 

The  Comptroller  General  off  the  "united  States'   1978  Reseyt  to 
w~*m**l  Manage*  Waakn^^  CrV  Out  fofr.Ufiaaa&lSa* 
f.a  Q«livt^  oraarams  *n<3  gorvieet  to  Indian^  *n  Throve  Their 
n„uW  off  Life  reported".    .    .  •  The  lack  off  needs  assessment  has 
contributed  greatly  to  the  poor  success  of  federal  programs  and 
services   .   .    ."and  recommended  "...   that  an  education  needs 
assessment  be  made  and  that  plans,  policies,  and  procedures  be 
established  for  meeting  these  needs."21  Furthermore,  the  American 
Indian  Policy  Review  Commission,   the  Congressional  Research  Service, 


"Telephone  conversations  with  Pr.  Vance  Grant,  H.C.E.S.. and 
Robert  PruiSt.   Mat tie  Smith,   and  Carol  Crump.   N.I.E.     October,  1917, 


21  Comptroller  General_of  the  g^***,.3*!**^^ 

the4r 


^vtces  to  T»Jt«ie  to  Tmnrav«  their  Ou»U*Y 
-166?    Washington,  DC-,    government  Printing  Otfice. 

1979,   pp.  8-9. 
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and  various  scher  committees  and  subcommittees  of  the  Congress  have 
all  called  far  the  compilation  of  valid  statistics,  ' 

fctoreover,   this  lack  e-S  assessment  information  on  American 
Indian  needs  is  nowhere  more  evident  than  in  the  area  of  Indian 
adult  education:     national  studies  have  described  the  educational 
needs,   skills  deffieiences,  and  socio-economic  status  of  the  adult 
population  off  the  country  in  general .  but  they  have  failed  to  iso- 
late the  target  group  which  is  addressed  in  the  present  study, 
American  Indian  adults.     Consequently,   little  information  exists 
which  can  be  drawn  upon  to  justify  to  the  Congress  requests  far 
appropriations  at  levels  which  will  allow  for  the  establishment 
and  continuation    of  adult  education  programs  in  appropriate  Indian 
cQiOTuiii"ti#s  throughout  the  country* 

This  failure  to  adequately  justify  need  has  resulted  in  the 
United  States  Office  of  Indian  Education  receiving  barely  five 
million  dollars  per  year  to  serve  the  entire  country's  adult  Indian 
population  with  programs  .funded  through, Title  IV,   Part  C  of  the 
Indian  Education  Act,     This  amounts  to  about  ten  dollars  per  year 
per  adult  Indian.     Similarly,  appropriations  are-  small  for  Indian 
adult  education  programs  operated  either  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  or  by  tribal  governments  through  contract  funds  acquired 
via  the  Indian  aelf-Determination  and  Education  Assistance  Act, 

in  summary,  the  need  for  national  <9ata  on  literacy  levels  and 
education  feeds  of  adult  Indians  had  reached  a  crisis,-  funding 
levels  for  adult  Indian  education  consistently  appear  to  be  devas- 
tatingly  low  but  no .data  have  existed  to  suggest  adequate  funding 
levels.     These  are  the  major  problems  and  Issues  which  have  led 
no  the  present  research* 
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at.  illiteracy  problem  of  •normous  proportion  among  adult 
Indians  has  been  reported  and  alluded  to  by  numerous  writers  who 
see  the  situation  as  having  far  reaching  and  disastrous  effects. 
They  argue  that  illiterate  parents  are  unlikely  to  imbue  their 
children  with  an  appreciation  of  the  benefits  off  a  formal  education 
and  thus  zhm  children  too  are  often  condemned  to  functional  illiter- 
acy.    Illiteracy,  moreover,   has  been  seen  by  some  to  be  a  prime 
factor. in  contributing  to  adult  unemployment,   poverty,  alcoholism, 
etc.     Unfortunately,  the  causes,   levels,   and  affects  off  adult  il- 
literacy among  Indians  have  never  been  fully  demonstrated  or  re- 
searched. 

in  1967,   the  Center  for  Applied  Linguistics'   gfeuflv  of  the 
o^m-^  off  T...htM  gr.gy,-»  —  ir«^*»n  Indians   (sponsored  by  the 
Bureau  off  Indian  Affairs)   recognized  the  importance  of  adult  liter- 
acy and  the  need  for  it,  but  did  not  present  any  data  to  substanti- 

ata  tti  OTiftmanfc  that- 

The  study  group  had  very  little  opportunity  to 
OBserve  adult  education  classes  in  English,  out 
the  few  seen,   and  discussions  with  people  con- 
cerned with  adult  education,  convinced  them  that 
the  adult  Indian  was  perhaps  the  one  that  needed 
help  and  guidance  most  .    .    -   .  TOe  group  .   .  • 
recommends  that  serious  attention  be  «±*«B  « 
arovlding  adult  Indians  with  classes  in  oral 
English  Lid  in  liteMcy  in  their  own  language 
and  English  ,   .   .  such  training  .   .   .  might 
eventually  contribute  to  tribal  saLldarity 
through  arresting  the  deteriorating  effects  off 
culture  conflict  and  aeculuration  in  some." 


Indian 
pp.   30,  62. 


2-he  Studv  ~*  fchi  Proh1*«i  at  T-»<-frlna  ?no1  1  <ih  to  American, 
t?  Washington.  Set     Center  for  Applied  Linguistics . 
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as  measured  by  the  A.P.L.  have  not  been  reposed  by  race  .o 

,  ™i  flf  American  Indian  adults  surveyed  is 
functional  competency  level  of  America 

unavailable.  lBdlaB  communities  ' 

a     ~*vmn  the  diversity  of  American  umm 
..  second,   given  ?m  >-  such 

.Ability  to  data  collection  efforts  such 
and  their  general  inaccessibility 
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as  ihis,   a.g.  Onited  States  Census  Bureau  has  acknowledged  its 
counts  of  American  Indiana  to  be  in  error,  it  is  unlikely  that  a 
report  on  the  functional  competencies  off  American  Indian  adults 
who  were  aart  of  the  A.P.t,  national  sample  will  present  an  accu- 
rate representation  off  the  functional  competencies  of  American 
Indian  adults  in  general. 

Third,   serious  concerns  have  been  raised  by  Indian  educators, 
particularly  those  working  in  Indian  adult  education  programs  as 
administrators,  planners,  or  instructors  as  to  the  validity  off  the 
competencies  as  performance  indicators  within  American  Indian  com- 
munities.    They  have  pointed  out  that  some  off  the  competencies 
presented  as  necessary  for  -success"  may  be  in  direct  conflict  with 
certain  tribal  values  and  that  for  an  adult  educator  to  attempt  to 
persuade  adults  to  acquire  competency  in  these  areas  would  be  an 
alienating  act.     There  has  been,  too,  the  question  of  defining 
success  criteria  for  Indian  adults.     Again,  definitions  off  what  con- 
stitutes a  successful  adult  will  vary  among  Indian  communities  and 
will  likely  be  an  even  wider  variance  among  Indian  and  non- Indian 
populations. 

These  and    other  concerns  related  to  the  A. PL.  and  the' United, 
States  Office  off  Education's  strong  support  off  the  A.P.L.,  have 


23T  H     Bell     Secretary  U.S.   Department  off  Education.  "Is 
Commitment* Enough-     Prepared  Statement  for  to.  Annual  Conference 
off  the  Adult  Education  Association,  Salt  take  City,  J,,     ocuooe-  ' 

1975 '     Edith  Roth.   "A.P.L.^  ,  A  Ferment  In  Education."  American 
Education.     vol.   12,  No.   4.  May,   197S  , 
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been  raised  for  the  past  several  years  at  national  wnfimsai  of 
Indian  adult  educators  held  in  1376  is  Tahleq^ah,  Oklahoma  and  in 
1977  in  Fort  Duchesne,  Utah,  although  they  have  not  been, voiced 
yet  in  the  literature.     While  measuring  functional  literacy  by 
performance  rather  than  grade  level  completed  appears  to  be  a 
sound  and  accurate  methodology^4 it  remains  for  the  A.P.L.  compe- 
tencies to  be  validated  for  this  country's  American  Indian  popula- 
tion. 25 

in  terms  of  adult  Indian  Literacy,  tha  cnly  research  reported 
was  Literacy  and  Education  Among  Adult  Indians  in  Oklahoma.  This 
study  interviewed  members  of  Indian  tribes  residing  within  Oklahoma 
and  presented  data  describing  personal,  social,  tribal  and  employ- 
ment characteristics  and  functional  literacy  levels  in  four  knowledge 
and  four  skill  areas.     The  Oklahoma  study  was  the  first  and,  until 
now,  the  only  DOEd/Office  of . Indian  Education-sponsored  assessment 
of  the  Indian  adult  literacy  education  needs.       The  report  carefully 


*  24The  Adult  Performance  Level  Study,     1973;  Adult  Functional 
comoetencvt     ^'summary.  I&7S.  Austin,  g&:     The  Oniversity  or  .Texas. 

2Sfhe  onlv  additional  information  encountered  concerning  adult 
literacy  was  that  recorded  in  1970  Census'  Subject  J^f?'  §5ff|§p. 
Indians  and  in  two  separate  demographic  surveys  conducted  by  ^di- 
vidual American  Indian  groups s     The  Governor's  Commission  on  Indian 
Ilfairs,  A  Study  of  th«  Socio-EcSnomTc  status  ot  toch^«  f^T 
tin      And  the  Choctaw  Demographic  Survey.     f  hiladeipnia,  «s .  J.975. 
SsSisstppi  Band of  Choctaw  Indians .     The  united  States  Census  uses 
^seif-riiorl^ethod  of  measuring  literacy  which  asks  a  P«son  who 
ha"clm^Ited  at  least  six  grades  of  school  whether  or  not  he  can 
read  a  •* simple  message."     The  latter  survey  simply  used  years  o* 
schtolingllmplSSed  « ' «  indicator  for  educational  status. 

"pan!  R.  Hail  and  letter  H.  Hackbert.     T.iteracv  Ef*fa^°n 
^  Indian  f»  Oklahoma.     Vols-   I,  II  and  III.     Worman,  ok, 

American  Institute,  University of  Oklahoma.  1976. 
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reviewed  and  recorded  its  findings  on  prior  research  in  literacy. 
An  operationally  defin^  sat  of  criterion  tasks  which  adequately 
sampled  activities  deemed  necessary  for  Indian  adults  to  function 
"successfully5'   in  their  own  terms  in  their  own  communities  was  con- 
structed,  field  tested,   and  incorporated  into  an  instrument  used  to 
suxvev  the  Oklahoma  sample * 

The  definition  of  literacy  used  in  the  Oklahoma  study  is  one 
which,  moves  beyond  grade  level  equivalence  or  the  mere  ability  to 
"call"  words  and  extends  into  a  definition  which  measures  an-  adult's 
ability  to  use  the  A-P.L.  skills  of  reading,  writing  and  computation 
within  a  set  of  tasks  defined  as  necessary  for  effective  functioning 

in     Indian  society. 

These  twf  important  pieces  of  literacy  research,   the  A.P.L. 
and  Oklahoma  studies,  have  provided  the  necessary  underpinnings  fee 
the  research  conducted  here.     Representing  an  expansion  and  exten- 
sion of  the  A.P.L.  and  Oklahoma  studies,  the  present  analysis  con- 
stitutes the  first  national  assessment  of  adult  Indian  literacy  and 


educational  needs . 


2  - 1 . 2 .  ftchi m  vamen  t       %  \ 

Achievement  of  Mneriean  Indians  involves  a  complex  set  of  d-ata 
and  issues  concerning  their  school,   socio-economic,  vocational  and 
community  accomplishments * 


S choo 1  Achievement 


la  the  content  of  regular  schooling,   achievement,   to  some, 
refers  strictly  to  scores  attained  on  standardized  tests  of  scho- 
lastic ability  and  skills.     For  other* ,  it  may  include  school 


3: 


attendance,   punctuality,   grace  point  ave-aga,   ye— - 
plated,  graduation,   and/or  various  measure*  of  social  sucsisi. 
Whichever  measure  «.igW  be  seized  Eor  ltdr.'irgwiti  could  be 
rallied  for  and  against  its  valiaity  ,^  reliability  and  utility  in 
describing  and  understanding  educational  achievement.     What  is 
clear,  however,   is  that^o  ma^er  which  off  these  measures  is  used 
to  study  educational  accomplishment  among  American  Indians,  the 
results . reported  over  the  past  seventy  yelrs  tend  to  be  consistent- 
ly negative  when  compared  to  the  achievement  levels  attained  by 

ie  majority  population,  primarily  because  Indian  students  do  not 

27   * 

receive  an  education  comparable  to  that  off  non-Indians . 

The  Largest  study  off  educational  achievement  ever  conducted, 
the  1966  Coleman  Report,   found  that  Indian  children  entered  school 
significantly  behind  in  their  academic  development  and  that  thpae 
Xndian-Whita  differences  in  verbal,   reading  and  math  achievement 
increased  from  sixth  through  the  twelfth  grades,  to  the  extent 
that  the  average  Indian  high" school  graduates  demonstrated  the 
academic  skills  and  abilities  off  a  White  eighth  grader, 2S;n! 


27  James  $.  Coleman,  «t  al.  SilTT 
4*^,      w>A?-eton    DC:     Government  Printing  Offffice,     l^eo < 

^5nriluea^^^     A-Mla-;r^a^-A  Challenge.. 

l969-8rewton  ^rry.    —  ™  »«  liB^fiM  Tn«l^  >  h 

T.ttarature.     1969,  »™--4«r   »^^tf«>wnt 'and  predictors 

~       Rodney  E.  Brod,     N».i-lv»        gn     "  -^"^  Sch55l£t- 
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addition,   a  high  percentage  of  typical  Indian  students  have  no 
repeat  one  or  more  grades  and  then  drop  out  before  completing 
high  school. 

Unfortunately  for  many  Indian  students,   however,  absolutely 
nothing  has  changed  in  this  pattern  in  the  past  fifteen  years. 
The  mos.t  comprehensive  study  yet  conducted  under  the  Indian  Self- 
Determination  and  Education'   Act  (P.L.  92-638) ,  by  the  Mississippi 
land  of  Choctaw  Indians,   recently  reported  virtually  the  same 

29 

achievement  patterns  today  that  Coleman  found  fifteen  years  ago. 

Inferences  regarding  the  causes  of  Indian-White  achievement 
differences  also  have  been  put  forward.    Since  Coleman  found  no 
differences  in  school  facilities,  teacher  characteristics,  and 
curricula,  it  was  inferred  and  concluded  that  school  factors,  as 
such,   could  not  account  for  the  differences  in  achievement ?  rather 


such  differences  were  attributed  to  characteristics  of  Indian  stu- 
dents themselves,  and  to  their  parents,  family",,  and  community. 


Following  the  lines  of  inferential  reasoning,  however,  pro- 
duces absolutely  dismal  implications  for  the  schools  that  Indians 
attend,   since  the  argument  implies  that  nothing  can  be  done  in 
school,  at  least,  about  Indian-White  achievement,  differences  and 
faults  instead,   Indian  students,  parents  and  community  for  no^ 
supporting  educational  achievement.     Besides  again  "blaming  the 
victim",   the  inference  drawn  that  Indians  themselves,   and  not  the 
schools,  are  at  fault,  may  itself  be  the  main  source  of  error. 
•  ■  V 

29Rodney  L •  Irod,  education.  ii?f 

30Howard  M.  Sahr,   et  al.,   Eds.     N«Uv  « 
-biological   P-r*Pectives  .     Sew  York i     harper , 


Sr.  £sct,   by  correcting  seme  of  the  major  limi-ations  inherent 
in  the  Coleman  methodology,   recent  studies  have  produced  evidence 
to  the  contrary.     That  is,   school-related  factors  other  than  those 
assessed  by  Coleman  have  been  shown  in  several  analyses  to  account 
for  various  measures  of  school  achievement  much  more  than  do  non- 
school  related  factors  such  as  parental,   home,   and  community  char- 
acteristics!1 Thus,    in  comparing  the  achievement  levels  of  Indian 
students  with  those  of  non-Indian  classmates  who  share  the  same 
teachers,   facilities,   and' curricula,   various  measures  off  achieve- 
ment are  predicted  with  greater  accuracy  by  manipulable  school 
factors,   than  by  non-manipulabic  background  variables. 

Furthermore^  when  Indian  students  and  community  adults  are 
asked,  they  overwhelmingly  support  the  importance  of  educational 
attainment.     Having  educational  goals  that  are  comparable  to  their 
white  classmates,  however,   is  net  enough.     Support  in  terms  of 
learning  hew  to  achieve  educational  goals  is  also  an  essential  re- 
quirement which  many  Indians,   unlike  their  white  peers,   have  not 
acquired,   either  from  under  educated  parents  and  relatives  at  home 
or  from  teachers  and  counselors  at  school. 


i 


31Rodnev  Li  BrJd.     "Maloff  Sources  of  Native  American  Under-  > 
*^wJ2nS?    Evidence  Against  current  sociological  Assessments," 
achievement.     Sv|?*°§* JJJJ Division  of  the  American  Association 
Slr3|heaAdvancemenl  Il'lIlence^^liversiW  of  Montana,  ' 

1976  ?  n~^nr«t  .f  ^de  ftver^^q  ^^^ver  "alK".!- 
wgtty  Amey^^  students.   Report  No.   2.     Slack  River  -axis, 

school  gwy^:-?:  h  »}*:   a  c^na,.. 

Harvard  University  Press .  1979. 

32James  S.  Coleman,  et  ml.     ~r^Hty  of  gd^i^l  o^ortunitv. 
19fiS-     Rodnev  L.  Bred.  g«lkni»r  ^„r.t.ior.1  Weeds  Assessment; 
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This  caflttrovarsy  will  have  to  be  sot. tied  elsewhere  of  course, 
when  further  research  will  decide  the  i-nue  with  obvious  implica- 
tions for  Indian  adult  education.     In  any  sais  it  makes  sense  at 
this  point  to  indicate  that  to  one  extent  or  another,   both  school 
and  community  factors  appear  to  affiaet  the  educational  achievement 
of  Indian  students  and  that  the  relative  effects  of  each  type  of 
factor  probably  vary  from  one  situation  and  til.."*  to  another. 

Most  importantly  however,  American  Indians  are  not  achieving 
in  school  at  levels  enjoyed  by  their  non*-Indian  peers,   their  drop- 
out rates  are  extremely  high,   and  both  past  and  present  educational 
practices  of  regular  schooling  continue  to  exacerbate  Indian-non 
Indian  achievement  disparities  such  that  Indians  enter  the  world 
of  adulthood  ill-prepared.     This  is  especially  critical,   since  low  " 
levels  of  Indian  educational  attainment  bring  about  devastating 
inequalities  of  low  socio-economic  achievement  later  on. 

Socio-SGonofflie  Achievement 

While  there  are  some  recognized  problems  with  tra  1970  census 
CAta  on  .American  Indians   (primarily  off  uoder-estimation) ,   this  sec- 
tion relies  heavily  pn  the  well -documented  1§7S  study  of  the  in- 
equality minorities  experience  in  the  united  States  labor  market, 
which  was  conducted  for  the  United  States  Department  off  Labor,  to 
get  a  national  or  overall  picture  off  Indian  socio-economic  achieve- 
ment.    Basically,   these  rather  complex  and  sophisticated  analyses 
show  that  virtually  all  measures  of  Indian  occupational  income,  and 
status  achievement  levels  are  significantly  lower  than  those  of  the 


^|3George  L,  Wilber,   at  tl.     Spanish  Americans  and  Indians  in 
the  Labor  Market.     19"5 . 
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white  population  and  that  Indian  adults,  in  particular,  have  the 
lowest:  labor  fores  participation  and  the  highest  unemployment  in 
the  nation . 

Obviously*   education  has  provided  occupational  and  social 
status  opportunities  for  same  Indians  ma  one-third  off  Indian  adults 
have  at  least  completed  high  school*     The  study  does  show  quite 
clearly  the  positive  effects  of  increased  minority  educational 
attainment  on  socio-economic  achievement,     High  school  completion 
greatly  increases  labor  force  participation,   occupational  status, 
upward  mobility,   and  income  and  it  decreases  unemployment  and  down- 
ward mobility.     Moreover,  many  of  the  findings  are  most  especially 
encouraging  for  adult  Indians,     For  example,   compared  to  all  other 
populations,    including  whites,   Indian  men  and  women  show  the  great- 
est relative  labor  fforcm  participation  gains  in  employment  achieve- 
ment as  a  result  off  high  school  completion.     In  addition,  students 
with  four  years  off  college,   both  male  and  female,   reach  98  percent 
of  the  occupational  achievement  level  of  white  college  graduates- 
That  is,   Indian-white  differences  in  occupational  achievement  tend 
to  disappear  for  Indians  who     have  completed  four  years, of  college, 

The  importance  of  education  as  a  major  contributor  to  occupa- 
tional achievement  is  also  enhanced  by  stimulating  upward  mobility 
and  countering  downward  mobility*     For  example  Indian  men  under  35 
years  of  age  are  found  to  move  up  only  about  17  percent  of  the  dis- 
tance to  the  top  of  the  occupational  ladder  if  they  complete  an 
eighth  grade  education,   but  they  achieve  80  percent  of  the  distance, 
even  further  than  for  whites,   iff  they  graduate  from  college.  In 
the  other  direction,  downwardly  mobile  Indian  men  in  this  same  age 
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group  drop  3  4  percent  of  the  diitance  to  the  bottom  of  the  ladder 
with  only  an  eighth  grade  aduMtisn.   bur  Hide  daw,  only  25  percent 
Cf  the  distance  iff  they  are  college  graduates.     Overall  then,  occu- 
pational ly-mobile  Indian  men  made  the  greatest  net  status  gains 
among  the  minority  groups  studied   (16  percent  from  19SS  to  1970)  . 
This  shift; 

resulted  from  gains  in  all  white-collar  occupations 
as  well  as  in  crafts,   operatives  and  service  oc«- 
iations  and  movement  out  of  laborer  and  farm-related 
work.     Mobile  Indian  women  did  not  change  their  eeou- 
national  distribution  as  mucn,-  only  an  &%  di--er«ne« 
for  the  five-year  period.     Their  gains  also  were  rather 
mixed,  with  increases  being  confined  to  professional, 
clerical  and  crafts  occupations . 34 

Thus,   educational  attainment  does  result  in  very  real  and  positive 
socio-economic  gains  in  the  lives  of  many  adult  Indians,  which  may 
account,   in  part,   for  the  extremely  strong  support  generally  given 
to  it. 

vocational  Achievement 

The  effects  of  vocational  training,  and  Indian  reaction  to 
them,  are  considerably  more  mixed  than  those  of  traditional  school- 
tag.     of  these  adult  Indians  receiving  vocational  training,  most 
Indian  men  (51*)  have  training  in  health  fields,  while  mo»t  of  the 

women  trained  in  business  and  office  'work  (34*5  and  in  nursing  and 

~       "    ■ "  3$ 
health  fields  (26s)   than  any  other  occupations.     Results  of  the 

minority  labor  market  study  clearly  show  that  vocational  training 

has  a  relatively  more  positive  impact  on  Indian  women  than  men. 

After  age  24,     trained  Indian  women  show  greater  labor  force  par- 

ticipation  than  do  white  women.     While  Indian  men  achieve  the 

greatest  relative  increases  in  labor  force  participation  among 


5 Ibid.   ?.  33. 
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vocationally- trained  men,   they  still  have  the  lawast  abiQiuti 
participation  and  the  highest  unemployment  rata  whan  compared  to 
any  ether  minority  group*     Tragically,   some  of  the  age-specific 
uneniployment  rates  for  trained  Indian  man  are  higher  than  those 
wit no  training  at  all* 

The  unusually  high  un emp laymen t  and  law  participation  off  voca- 
tionally trained  men,   especially  among  the  majority  in  health  rela- 
ted -fields,  undoubtedly  are  a  reflection  of  the  highly  limited  em- 
ployment opportunties  of  rural  Indian  communities  and , reservation 
areas,     Indians  have  often  pointed  out  that  vocational  training 
programs  are  not  job-related  or  employment  producing,     The  lack  of 
job  opportunities  for  Indian  miln  is  also  likely  reflected  in  the 
fact  that  some  age-specific  male  Indian  unemployment  rates  are 
actually  higher  for  high  school  graduates  than  for  men  with  less 
than  eight  years  of  education?6  It  must  be  pointed  out  that  in 
addition  to  being  unstable,  unemployment  as  measured  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  may  be  deceptively  low  for  Indians  since  extremely 
discouraged  workers  completely  leave  the  labor  force  and  consequent- 
ly are  not  even  classified  as  unemployed, 

The  main  point  of  these  findings,  however,   is  that  despite 
some  positive  results  of  vocational  training  on  adult  Indian  socio- 
economic achievement,  the  positive  effects  are  not  as  great  as  thos* 
resulting  from  educational  attainment  of  the  type  found  in  the  reg- 
ular  school  systems*     This  is  especially  true  for  Indian  men  who 
live  in  relatively  rural  community  or  reservation  areas  where  piece- 
meal programs,   policies,   and  federal  funding  have  not  been  consistent 
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enough  tc  provide  appropriate  t— lining  and  whare  steady  job 
opportunities  do  not  s  • 

Communis v  Based      '■■ill  Education 

The  data,   ideas  and  issues  presented  thus  far  have  especially 
critical  implications  for  Indian  adult  education.     If  regular  school- 
ing,  as  currently  organized  and  controlled,  cannot  or  will  not  improve 
the  educational  attainment  of  Indian  people,-  that  is,  if  it  is  parents 
and  community  factors  that  contribute  to  the  low  educational  achieve- 
ment of  Indians  rather  than  schools  per  ae,  then  any  and  all  solutions 
to  this  problem  necessarily  must  be  directed  toward  adults  and  com- 
munity based  programs.     With  inadequate  adult  education  opportunities, 
Indians  will  continue  to  suffer  devastating  socio-economic  inequali- 
ties through-out  their  lives,  and  the  lives  of  their  children  will  be 
bound  to  inequality  as  well. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  schools  can  be  modified  so  as  to  he  able 
to  generate  these  meaningful  and  useful  learning  forms  and  contents 
that  result  in  successfully  providing  for  the  special  needs  and  for 
improving  the  educational  achievement  of  Indian  students,  then  vari- 
ous forms  of  adult  education  must  be  given  substantially  greater 
support  in  order  to  carry  the  full  weight  of  educational  programming 
until  such  school  reforms  begin  having  these  positive  impacts.  In 
any  case,  community-based  adult  education  currently  appears  to  be 
the  only  viable  means  of  substantially  improving  the  literacy,  edu- 
cational, vocational,  socio-economic ,  and,  ultimately,  che  self- 
determination  achievements  of  American  Indii 
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2.1.3.      Indian  Self -Pe^anainanion 

Simply  acquiring  vocational  training,   or  evan  a  high  school 
diploma  or  G, 2.0.   is  not  all  thru:  is  required.     The  education  of 
adult  Indians  will  have  to  address  the  complexities  involved  in 
the  Indian  conmunlty's  ultimata  achievement :     self-determination * 

Achieving  self -determination  isiplies  that  American  Indian 
adults  must  be  functionally  competent  at  a  level  fax  beyond  that 
suggested  by  the  Adult  P  erf  enhance  Level  survey  (cited  earlier) 
if  they  are  to  e^ert  any  degree  of  ^ control  over  the  factors  affect- 
ing their  lives*     Indian  adults,   unlike  their  non-Indian  contempo- 
raries,    confront  complex  legal  issues  daily  as  a  function  of  their 
unique  status.     They  must  cope  with  numerous  federal  programs  with 
their  accompanying  regulations,   and  a  variety  of  providers  whose 
delivery  of  health,   educational,   employment  and  social  services  is 
often  fragmented  or  poorly  coordinated ,     In  addition,  most  must  deal 
with  bureaucracies  which  have  shown  themselves  to  be  arbitrary  and 
obstructive  in  terms  of  Indian  community  control  of  their  affairs, 
Moreover,  most  must  make  personal  and  coimnunity  governing  choices 
based  upon  endless  bits  and  pieces  of  advice  given  them  by  employees 
hired  to  provide  technical  services  among  the  various  federal,  state 
or  local  agencies,  or  within  their  own  governing  bodies, 

Unfortunately,   educational  opportunities  to  acquire  the  very 
kinds  off  knowledge  and  skills  that  Indian  adults  most  need  if  they 
are  to  cope  with  these  issues  and  to  exercise  self -determination  at 
parity  with  non-Indian  adults,  have  been  generally  unavailable  to 
them.     Historically,   the  few  adult  education  programs  which  are 
available  through  either  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs   (B.I. A.)  or 
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state  educational  agendas  have  generally  been  directed  toward 

hsn-.emakiog .   agri=uit,ural ,  mechanical  training  or  -award  effor-s 

so  tRcouragt/aiSlit  Indian  adults  to  relocate  away  from  their 

17 

home  cammunitles  to  urban  areas. 

this  lack  off  educational  experience  on  the  part  off  adults  has 
lessened  their  potential  far  full  self-development  and  their  oppor- 
tunities for  gaining  experience  in  controlling  their  own  affairs 
through  participation  in  community  government,     Only  since  the 
passage  off  the  Indian  Education  Act  (P.L.  92-318)   have  adult  edu- 
cation programs  which  are  oriented  toward  culturally  amenable,  life 
coping,   academic  and  decision-making  skills  been  available  to  Indian 
aommunitlas.     Implicit  with  this  legislation  are  two  basic  assump- 
tions.    First,   it  assumes  that  federally-funded,  supplementary 
demonstration  and  service  projects  conducted  at  the  local  level  can 
make  a  productive  difference  in  the  functional  literacy,  education- 
al  ____.la{.iS!,  and  attainment  off  Indian  and  Alaskan  Native  adults, 
Second,   it  recognises  that  Indian  adults,   Indian  communities  and 
tribal  groups  are  best  able  to  determine  the  nature  and  content  .off 
the  supplementary  projects  to  be  employed.     Both  assumptions  become 
vital  since  they  relate  directly  to  the  expected  effects  off  adult 
education  on  Indian  self-determination, 
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The  way  in  which  the  I.E-A.   assumptions  are  developed  and 
allied  In  adult  education   (Fans  C)   is  crucial  due  to  their  re- 
lationships to  the  policy  of  Indian  self -determination.     That  is, 
although  past  educational  opportunities  have  been  sparse  and  mis- 
directed.    Indian  adults  now,   for  the  first  time,   have  an  opportunity 
to  go  beyond  simply  receiving  services  and  to  move  toward  controll- 
ing,  managing  ^nd  modifying  the  basic  service  delivery  and  control 
mechanisms  in  their  communities*     The  Indian  Self-Determination  Act 
(P.L.   93-633)   has  given  tribes  the  option  of  directing  their  own 
affairs  and  certain  federal  agencies,   through  specialised  urograms, 
are  also  assisting  off-reservation  groups  with  monetary  support  to 
establish  new  service  agencies  and  to  develop  new  foverning  systems* 
Because  this  vehicle  for  positive  change  now  exists,   adult  education 


has  become  an  urgent  need  for  the  Indian  community.     As  pointed  out 

recently i  t 

adult  education  is  an  activity  which  can  shift 
power  mechanisms  by  insuring  that  Indian  adults 
learn  decision-making  skills,   that  they  gain 
basic  academic  knowledge,   that  theifr  world  view 
broadens  to  understand  exactly  how  the'  non^Indian 
system  works  and  how  it  can  be  modified,   and  that 
positive  self -concepts^  fierce  from  successful  ed- 
ucational eacperiences , 

Indeed,   adult  education. is  viewed  by  Indian  communities  not  as 

the  relocation  or  vocational  or  homemaking  efforts  of  the  past,  but 

as  a  facilitator  off  Indian  community  development  by  Indian  people 

and  a  means  by  which  Indian  communities  can  develop  and  control  their 
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own  resources  in  keeping  with  their  own  values  and  anoii^iss. 

Adult  education  programs  are  particular!?  vital  to  those 
Indian  communities  within  the  scope  of*  this  study  who  have  land 
claims,  who  have  recently  become  federally  recognised  and  whose 
numbers  must  be  appraised  of  the  aspects  of  their  new  status,  or 
who  are  moving  to  contract  program  operations  via  Public  Law  93-638, 
Indian  initiative  toward  reaching  the  goal  of  self-determination  in  _ 
those  communities  can  be  aided  significantly  by  adult  participation  ! 
in  carefully  planned  and  implemented  adult  education  programs. 

Most  Indian  communities  will  not  be  able  to  operate  compre- 
hensive adult  education  programs,  given  present  appropriation  levels 
at  national  and  loc«i"i*wl*r— Furthermore -r  ^itla  IV,  fart  C  grantee i 
have  only  recently  been  permitted  to  use  these  funds  for  basic  edu- 
cational services.     Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  monies  are  equally 
limited  and  are  not  available  to  all  Indian  communities .  Federal 
adult  education  dollars  administered  through  state  departmarts  of 
education  are  often  inaccessible  to  Indian  adults. 

In  fact,  in  regard  to  Indian  education  as  a  whole,  the  most 
exclusive  monetary  support  of  children's  education  on  the  part  of 
federal  and  State  agencies  neglects  Indian  community  decision-makers 
who,  when  equipped  with  appropriate  skills,  could  mandate  and  ini- 
tiate changes  in  community  institutions  which  would  result  in  an 


39Final  »«>«yfc  af  the  American  Indian  Policy  Review  Commission, 
Task  goree  Tan.     Washington,  DC;  U.S.  Government  tfrmtmg  Ofls-ce. 
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improved  quality  of  Hie  within  -he  Indian  community.  Until 
Congress  can  be  convinced  of  the  prasenea  of  need  and  numbers  of 
Indians  who  could  benefit  from  adult  education  services  and. of 
the  extraordinary  success  off  many  local  Indian  adult  education 
programs,   Indian. adults  off  today  and  of  the  Suture,  those  young 
Indian  men  and  women  who  are  leaving  school  now,  will  be  denied 
equal  educational  opportunity  and,  consequently,   self -determination 
efforts  in  Indian  communities  will  proceed  more  slowly. 

'  If  a  secure  funding  base  for  Indian  adult  education  and,  ulti- 
mately, self-determination  are  to  be  realized,  the  Congress,  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Education,  the  U.S.  O.I.E.,  and  the  Off ice  of 
Management  and  Budget  must  have  a  strong  sense  of  real  need  among 
Indian  adults  for  adult  education  services  that  extend  beyond  those 
now  available.     They  must  see  that  the  number  of  adult  Indian  people 
who  live  in  enforced  poverty  as  a  function  of  their  sparse  life- 
coping  skills  warrants  substantial  federal  monetary  support  for 
Indian  adult  education  programs.     They  Bust  be  convinced  .that  this 
level  of  support  will  assist  Indian  adults  in  freeing  themselves 
from  the  dependency  they  now  experience;  and  finally,  all  three 
organizations  must  have  a  strong  sense  of  the  kinds  of  Indian  adult 
education  programs  which  produce  results  that  are  meaningful  in 
community  development,  terms. 

Until  now,  of  course,  the  information  which  would  inform  de- 
cision makers  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  Indian  adult  literacy  and 
educational  needs  has  not  existed.     Thus,  it  is  within  the  spirit 
of  achieving  Indian  self-determination,  and  a  growing  sense  of 
urgency  and' importance,  that  the  results  of  .this  study  are  reported 


and  disseminated  for  she  primary  purpose  of  informing  Congress,  D« 
oartraent  of  Education  policymakers  and  Indian  leaders  of  current 
status  and  need  for  adult  education  among  American  Indians. 
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CHAPTER  3  ■ 
METHODOLOGY  , 

3, A*    Ovarviiw  of  Study  Design 

Indian  education  consists  Of  populations  si  users  and  poten- 
tial users-at  educational  systems  and  educational  systems  ii^ici 
providers*     Thus  in  order  to  assess  programX^nd  needs  in  Indian 
education ,   data  from  both  recipients  and  potential  recipients,  and 
providers  and  potential  providers  must  be  obtained.     For  adult 
Indian  educators,   providers  may  be  defined  in  terms  of  State  Edu-    - , 
cation  programs  that  administer  or  supervise  all  non^state  and  non- 
Indian  federally  funded  adult  education  programs  in  the  fifty  states? 
and  Indian  Education  Act  Programs ,   which  are  responsible  far  federal 
adult  Indian  education  programs.     Information  from  these  two  sources 
and  the  respective  federal  agencies  under  whose  auspices  they  per- 
form, represent  all  state,   local  and  federal  educational  programs t 
their  characteristics,  goals,-  target  populations  attid  participant 
groups,     Dat^a  were  obtained  from  ail  of  thesfe  source*  in-order  to 
define  the  educational  system  within  which  Indians  receive  their 
education  and  training,  • .  *  _  ^ 

Defining  both  participants  and  potential  participant  popula- 
tion  consists  of  inventorying  and  sampling  .not  just  the  participants 
of  adult  education  programs  but  all  adult  Indians.     Therefore  in 
order  to  describe  this  population  the  entire  United  States  popula- 
tion of  adult  Indians  had  to  be  surveyed.     To  characterize  the  user 
and  potential  user  off  educational  services  a  national  sample  of 
adult  Indians  was  used  so  as  to  identify  and  define  need  as  broadly 
and  as  clearly  as  was  possible. 


nege-lbing  tt«*d  i-.d  lvi«fl  Capabilities 
Ones  described  on  an  individual  level,   needs  may 'be  agre- 
gated  and  a  aora  complete  picture  as  national  OT  regional  needs 
may  he  defined.     These  definitions  may  then  be  compared  to  programs 
available  la  that  region  or  the  nation  and  if  the  comparison  shows 
unmet  needs,  the  data  will  set  merely  show  the  difference  between 
need'/ and  program  but  they  will  also  show  specific  content  and  goals 
oriented  direction  that  programs  must  take  to  meet  unmet  needs,  As 
velj^  other  programs  'may  exist  where  there  is  no  current  need  among 
participants  or  potential, participants .     The  study,   then,  has  attend- 
ed to  provide  just  this  kind  of  vehicle  for  programmatic  evaluation 
and -change,     frjsra  comparisons  available  through  a  careful  analysis 
=ofi  personal  i«€erview  and  educational  system  data  it  is  possible  to 
define  broad  system  mismatches  between  individual  needs  and  program  . 
content. 

The  Hflglonal  Context 
J     ■  •  This  study  began  as  an  investigation  of  the  educational  needs 
off  Indiana  residing  in"  the  eastern  united  States.     The  methodology, 
however,   always  consisted  of  a  national  study  which  included  regions 
and  subregions'.  as  National  Jadian  Management' Service  (N1MS)  had 
planned  to  include  the  western  United  states .  Alaska  and  Hawaii  in 
later  stages  of  the  research,     Sampling  design  and  survey  instru- 
ment development  was  made  with  national  parameters  in  mind  while  the 
three  separate  studies,  last,  west,  and  Alaska  and  Hawaii  were  re- 
gional in  their  specific  context.     This  foresight  has  allowed  the 
three  separate  studies  to  be  merged  into  a  single  national  sample, 
reported  as  if  they  were  subjects  of  a  single  study, 

1 
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Similarly,   UI.MS  1   staff  aatisipa-ad  the  future  us*  of 
-he- jo  data  sub-regionally .    '?he  choice  ofi/Sub-recional  'definition 
here  was  crucial  as  sobsamplii  of  sample  clusters  would  have  to  be 
chosen  so  as  to  represent  each  subregion   (as  well  as  the  region 
and  nation)   and  the  boundaries  would  then  define  areas  within 
which  these  data  might  be  most  easily  compared  with  others,  Indian 
Cultural  Regions  as  defined  by  Gas til,   Swanton  and  Stewart  were 
chosen  as  the  basis  for  subregions  as  they  had  the  potential  to 
reflect  social  and  educational  differences  among  regions  which 
might  have  the  greatest  social  relevance,     Although  subregienal 
analysis  goes  beyond  the  scope  of  this  specif ie  report,   the  poten- 
tial is  there  for  continuing  study, 

3,3.   Sampling  and  Survey  Research 

The  Home  Interview  Sample 
Although  this  study  began  as  an  assessment  of  the  educational 
needs  of  eastern  Indians,  the  ultimate  goal  of  the  research  was  to 
include  all  Indians,     Therefore  Dr.  Jim  C.  Fortune,  who  was  respon- 
sible for  sampling  design  and  methodology,   developed  a  plan  whereby 
the  results  of  the  study  would  be  representative  off  Indians  in  each 
region  and  for  the  knitted  States  as\a  whole. 

for  Dr.  Fortune,   the  essential  sampling  goal  was  to  design  a 
methodology  which  would  be  representative  off  the  Indian  population 
with  respect  to  the  area  of  the  county  in  which  the  sampled  individ- 
ual lived,   the  rural  or  urban  environment,  the  tribal  and  cultural 
group,  the  age  and  sex  off  the  individual;  and  to  frame  such  a  sample 
within  the  cost  constraints  off  the  study  while  assuring  that  the 
'  probable  chance  of  misrepresenting  the  population  would  be  so  low  as 
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to  allow  r.aticnal  decisicns   to  be  made  from  the  results  of  the 
study. 

As  the  geographic  distribution  of  the  Indian  population  is  not 
even,   with  soma  50s  residing  in  the  West,   2SX  in  the  South,   19%  in 
the  Northwest  andJS*  in  the  East,   it  was  clear  that  all  areas  of 
the  country  could  not  be  sampled  equally.     Many  western  Indians 
live  on  established  reservations  while  eastern  Indians  differ  by 
region  off  the  country*     An  appropriately  defined  sample,   then  in* 
eluded  populations  which  are  representative  off  each  of  these  twelve 
cultural/lifestyle  regions,   "  m 

Cultural  Regions  were  later  determined  to  have  less  utility 
for  educational  and  social  comparisons  and  planning  purposes  than 
Census  Regions.     As  both  regional  definitions  consist  off  large  groups 
of  states,,  the  methodological  considerations  regarding  error  vari- 
ance are  slight,     There  are  nine  Census  Regions,       Whether  by  cul- 
tural ,   census  or  other  region,   to  sample  from  a  vast  area  off  the 
United  States  and  obtain  a  lar^e  enough  Indian  population  to  be  of 
use  in  decision  making  would  require  a  sample  size  outside  the 
financial  constraints  of  the  study,     As  county  boundaries  may  be 
overlayed  over  both  census  and  cultural  regions  off  the  United  States, 
the  county  was  selected  as  the  smallest  geographical  unit  from  which 
sampli  .subjects  were  selected,     The  geographic  sampling  frame  then 
is  counties  within  cultural  region  and  within  census  region,  As 
Alaska  and  Hawaii  do  not  h&ve  the  county  fornt  of  government,  census 
districts  were  substituted  for  counties  there, 

As  the  distribution  off  the  Indian  population  by  county  in  1970 
ranged  widely,   and  as  counties  where  relatively  few  Indians  resided 


would  prstaabiy  r.Ct  be  for  Office  cf  Eduction,    Office  OS 

Indian  Education  prolan.,   those  courses  where  fewer  than  2  =  0 
Indians  rested  were  dropped  from  the  sampling  fframe,     The  1970 
census  found  more  than  85,  off  adult  Indians    (408,3  39)    16  years  off 
age  and  older  residing  in  32S  counties  having  Indian  populations 
of  250  or  more.     The  first  stage  off  the  sampling  frame,   then,  con- 
sists of  325  counties  within  twelve  cultural  regions  having  Indian 
peculations  of  ISO  or  more. 

The  sampi.  could  merely  have  been  selected  at  random  from 
these  325  counties,  but  as  Indian  educational  programs  might  be 
thought  to  vary  by  .population  size/density ,   the  counties  were  cat. 

,  „  m#  radons  -esiding  there  in  1970  as  follows 
gorizad  by  the  numser  off  j,ndians  .hwi^  - 

TABLE  3 . 1 

Vj:^^  r»P  PURVEYED 


250-1, 400 
1, 401-2, 700 
2, 701-4, 500 
4. S01-6. 999 
7 . 000+  


325 


403, 339 


4,095 


Five  size  strata  were  used  and  a  different  proportion " of  coun- 
ties  was  used  for  each  strata  in  order  to  allow  broader  coverage  in 
counties  having  smaller  populations  so  as  to  maximize  economic  ef- 
ficient in  the  interview  phase  off  the  study.     The  sampling  propor- 
tion was  adjusted  by  size  of  county  so  that  fewer  subjects  were 
interviewed  in  those  small  counties  that  were  selected  than  in  larger 
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cnas  *      As   illustrated  ir.  Table   3,1  the  tws  ad  j -;.S"erits  ,  mars 
counties  but  fewer  individuals  sampled  in  the  less  populous  coun- 
ties and  ffiwsr  counties  but  more  individuals  sampled  in  the  more 
populous  counties t   result  in  sampled  populations  by  county  size 
which  are  proportionate  to  their  actual  populations  t  plus  or  minus 
3%,     Seventeen  counties    (270  respondents)   which  included  fewer  than 
250  Indians  in  1970  were  added  to  the  sample  in  order  to  empirically 
test  the  assumption  that=  limiting  the  sample  to  counties  having 
Indian  populations  Of  over  250  Indians  in  1970  was  an  appropriate  one. 

Once  the  counties  and  their  respective  sample  si^es  were  deter^ 
mined,  age  and  se^  quotas  were  used  in  the  process  of  selecting 
sample  subjects  to  be  certain  that  the  age  and  sex  composition  of 
the  sample  were  representative  of  the  age  and  sex  composition  of 
all  adult  Indians  living  in  each  region,     Five  divisions  or  strata 
of  age  were  used:     16  to  29 ,  30  to  39  ,   40  to  49 ,   SO  to  59,  and  60+. 
The  Interviewer  was  responsible  for  making  certain  that  the  respon- 
dent selected  from  the  sample  household  fit  within  the  age/sex 
for  that  region,     This  procedure  differs  from  teat  of  a  simple  ran* 
dom  selecton  in  that  it  modified  the  probability  that  an  individual 
would  be  sampled*     Its  major  benefit  is  that  the  sample  population 
may  not  differ  from  that  of  the  population  as  a  whole  by  sex  or  age 
simply  due  to  chance  or  error, 

Selection  of  Sample  Subjects 
Locating  the  Indian  population  to  be  sampled  in  each  oounty 
selected  was  a  major  methods logical  task*     Originally  it  was  believed 
that  the  Office  of  Education  Part  A  Indian  Census  could  be  used  as  an 
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.inventory  of  Indian  families ,     This   list,    however,    excluded  Indian 
adults  who  wars  r.c-  in  school  or  whs  had  no  children  in  ichoel* 
As  wall,  the  lis-s  included  many  ncn-~ndians,   ai  school  districts 
over-specified  the  Indian  population-     Lists  of  Indian  adults  and 
families  were  obtained  from  health  clinics,   Urban  Indian  Centers, 
tribal  rolls,   tribal  voter  registration,   Indian  Health  and  other 
organisations  and  individuals,   so  as  to  supplement  the  Part  A  lists* 
Names  from  all  of  these  sources  were  then  merged  to  prevent  redun- 
dancy and  non-Indians  were  excluded  from  the  final  list,     A  random 
sample  of  the  names  was  then  chosen  and  this  group  was  the  final 
sample  interviewed  in  each  county  by  the  field  interviewers  -  Those 
individuals  who  could  not  be  contacted,   who  were  found  not  to  be 
Indian  when  interviewed,   or  exceeded  the  quota  bounds,  were  replaced 
using  the  same  random  sampling  procedure, 

Sampling  Summary 
The  sample  then  consists  of  random  adult  Indians  selected  with- 
in age  and  sex  quota  restrictions  from  random  households  within 
counties  stratified  by  population  where  250^  or  more  Indians  resided 
in  1970.     The  counties  were  selected  from  the  twelve  Indian  cultural 
regions  of  the  United  States  so  that  the  sample  populations  would  be 
representative  of  each  region  in  terms  off  age,   sex  and  county  popu- 
lation size  within  a  .10  error  tolerance,     The  4,095  cases  selected 
are  also  representative"  of  the  United  States  Indian  population  in 
terms  of  age,   sex,   region  and  the  population  si2e  of  the  county  in 
which  they  live. 

The  Survey  Questionnaire 
The  survey  questionnaire  was  developed  by  MIMS  f   staff  and 


%  panel  of  seme  savsr.ty  flirts  in  adult  education,   federal  adj^n- 
istrators,   questionnaire  and  data  systems  designers  and  ethers. 
Drafts  of  the  q^itiannilra  ware  field  tested  using  Indian  subjects 
to  determine  readability,   respondent  reaction  to  questions,  the 
ability  to  hold  the  respondent's  interest,    flow  and  singularity 
of  question  meaning-     Pretest  respondents  were  debriefed  after  the 
administration  of  the  questionnaires  to  make  certain  that  all  possi- 
ble questions  might  be  answered  and  so  that  the  instrument  might  be 
optimised  * 

Areas  covered  with  the  questionnaire  were  developed  through  a 
thorough  literature  search  in  keeping  with  the  goals  of  the  project. 
The  final  product  covered  eleven  different  kinds  of  information. 

The  eleven  areas  are: 

1,     The  demographic  characteristics  of  household  > 


2*     The  demographic  characteristics  of  the  respon- 
dent , 

The  respondent's  involvement  in  Indian  cultural 
activities  , 

The  respondent's  language  skills  in  EnglAsn  ana 
other  languages t 
5.     The  respondent's  recent  educational  involvement, 
5,     The  respondent's  employment  profile, 
7,     despondent  income  and  economic  self-sufficiency, 
s!     The  respondent's  health  profile, 
9,     The  Adult  Performance  Level  of  the  respondent, 
10.     The  life  satisfaction  of  the  respondent,  and 

The  interviewer's  comments  on  the  success  of  the 
interview* 


3, 
4, 


11- 


Xn  all  of  these  were  some  four  hundred  ninety-two   (492)   items  or 
questions  that  might  be  answered  or  completed  during  the  interview, 
The  final  instrument- was  printed  in  a  format  where  optical  scanning 
equipment  could  be  used  to  easily  translate  responses  into  machine 
readable  format,     open-ended  questions  or  "thumbnail  sketchs"  ware 
included  where  categorisation  was  not  possible  or  where  additional 
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respondent  supplied  information  was  aporapnats.  Flash  cards  ware 
used  expensively-  for  clarity  and  ease  of  questionnaire  aciiiinistra- 
tion. 

The  Inter/iewers 

In  accordance  with  literature  on  status  discontinuty ,  barriers 
to  communication  and  the  interview  setting/  NIMS  took  special  care 
that  the  interviewers  be  experienced  in  interviewing/  intelligent, 
and  empathetic  to  those  they  were  interviewing.     The  final  selec- 
tion of  interviewers  was  made  with  the  interviewer-respondent  dyad 
in  mind*  9 

A  three  step  sequence  was  established  for  use  in  hiring  inter- 
viewers*    First,   letters  of  ■  nomination  were  given  to  tribal  groups , 

i 

organisations  and  C.S.O.I.S.   staff.     Material  on  the  purpose  and 
methodology  of  study  and  the  hiring  criteria  were  enclosed/  and 
nominators  were  invited  to  submit  names  to  NIM5  *     NIHS  then  invited 
the  nominees  to  apply  and  after  application,  site  visits  were  made 
to  interview  each  applicant.     During  the  interview  the  study  was 
discussed  in  length  and  applicants  were  rated  as  potential  inter* 
viewers  by  NI54S 1   staff.  '  Those  who  were  rated  high  by  consensus  were 
invited  to-  come  to  an  interviewer  training  session* 

Interviewer  Training 
Training  sessions  were  held  in  14  cities  throughout  the  United 


Spates  during  In  all,  some  two  hundred  interviewers  were 

trained  in  groups  of  about  ten  to  twenty-     The  training  program / 
developed  by  Dr*  Peter  lackbert  involved  a  three  day  intensive 
cous;i  in  interviewing  utilising  the  latest  in  instructional  ma* 
terial  and  teachniques  deluding  role  playing,  video  taping  and 
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workshop  at^ospher..     Or.  eem?l««i»e  ci  -T.o  training  course  the 
final  croup  of  interviewers  was  gained  for  each  county.  The 
intimiwefs  selected  were  almost  without  exception  Indians  them- 
selves . 

?he  Field  Tn-tsrviewari 
The  field  interviewers  received  a  NXSS '  notebook,  sanual 
and  interview  mat-rials  including  a  series  off  flash  cards  used  in 
conjunction  with  the  questionnaire.     Letters  of  introduction  were 
mailed  to  the  respondents  and  the  interviewer  carried  one 'as  well. 

'   A  schedule  of  interviews  was  maintained  at  NIMS '  central 
office  and  all  travel  plans  and  reservations  were  made  there.  A 
WATTS  line  was  established  to  facilitate  two-way  communication 
whenever  it  was  needed.     Each  interviewer  had  a  substitute  no  more 
than  two  hours  away  in  the  event  of  illness.     Daily  lists  of  in- 
terviews scheduled  and  those  completed  were  maintained  in  the  field 
and  at  the  central  office.     Interviewers  were  evaluated  in  terms  of 
completed  schedule,  respondent  satisfaction  with  the  interview, 
accuracy  of  data,   neatness  and  the  rate  of  unacceptable  responses, 
unacceptable  work  or  irregular  behavior  resulted  in  dismissal,  with 
the  standby  interviewer  replacing  the  interviewer.     Seeause  of  the 
careful  selection  and  training  of  the  interviewers,   personnel  prob- 
lems were  held  to  a  minimum  during  the  interview  phase.  t 


As-intervisw  schedules  were  returned  they  were  checked  for 
completeness,   accuracy,   internal  consistency,   appropriateness  oi 
response  and  open  ended  thumbnail  sketches  were  coded.  Editing 
was  done  as  quickly  as  possible  in  order  to  follow-up  with  the 
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it  while  the  interview  was  still  fresh  is- his/her -mind. 


Sample  subjects  who  could  r.«  he  located  or  who  refused  -he  inter- 
view were  replaced  through  the  use  of  the  Kish  technique  where 
another  random  individual  of  the  same  strata  is  selected.  Coding 
consisted  mostly  off  coding  the  thumbnail  Information  as  the  hulk 
of  the  data  were  pre-coded,  and  the  coding  process  was  completed 
at  the  central  office  in  Philadelphia,   Mississippi where  cross- 
coder  communication  could  he  used  to  assure  reliability  of  inter- 
pre-tatiens  by  coders  - 

nata  Progressing 
.the  hulk  of  the  data  consisted  of  optically  scanned  items 
data  reduction  was  simplified-     Hand  coded  items  and  household 
characteristics  questions  were  keypunched  and  verified  and  then 
added  to  the  data  previously  placed  in  the  data  tile  by  the  optical 
sinner.     Once  assembled,  data  were  further  screened  for  missing 
data,  missing. or  redundant  records,   inappropriate  en«ies  and  for 
consistency.     Data  processing,  tabulations  and  analynis  were  per- 
wormed  under  the  direction  of  Gregory  Sather  in  Herman.  Oklahoma. 

t  the  4,095  cases,   3,330  are  reported  here.    The  remaining  2SS 
oases  were  rendered  unusable  because  of  data  processing  problems. 

T.r.y,f>ii--i|l  Mef^dalogy 
Formulae  and  technical  materials  used  in  or  documenting  the 

»ne>  other    related  information 
oarameters,  sampling  error,  quotas  and  otner, 

MT  be  found  in  Appendix  0.  The  mora  technically  Inclined  reader 
nay  wanAo  refer  to  those  materials  where  they  are  reouired.  As 
thay  are  technical  they  have  not  been  included  in  this  section. 


0 
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The  "State  Education  Agendas  ~  Survey    (5,.  5.  A.,) 
The  S.2.A.   survey  was  designed  to  describe  each  state  adminis- 
tered education  program  and  ins  program  particigants,  staffing 
patterns  and  services  provided,   community  development,   the  rela* 
tionship  between  adult  educational  needs  and  program  availability, 
factors  influencing  the  decision  process  in  adult  educational  pro- 
gram development  and  operation,  "and  an  analysis  of  why  adults  attend 
state  administered  adult  education  programs.     After  an  initial  can- 
tact,   each  state  S.2.A,  administrator  was  sent  a* mail  questionraire  ' 
containing  questions  pertaining  to  these  areas  of  interest,  The 
questionnaire  was  designed  toy  project  staff  with  the  aid  of  state, 
federal  and  independent  consultants  *     where  officials  failed  to 
respond  to  the  initial  mailing  they  were  telephoned  and  reminded 
of  the  importance  of  their  input.     These  reminders  persisted,  fal- 
lowed by  additional  mailings  where  necessary  until  the  questionnaires 
were  cu turned. 

s.E.A.  Pata 

Although  a  high  degree  of  cooperation  was  achieved  generally 
among  state  administrators  of  adult  education  programs,  many 
returned  questionnaires  which  included  incomplete  or  improperly 
aggregated  data  due  to  differences  in  recordkeeping  requirements 
and  systems  or  the  lack  of  administrative  interest  in  identifying 
Indian  participants  as  such.     Many  state  agencies  simply  identified 
minority  ethnicities  and  races  and  then  merely  categorized  them  to- 
gether,  resulting  in  data  which  are  not  usable  for  our  purposes 
here.     At  the  same  time,   those  data  which  were  specific  enough  to  . 
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So  of  value  hera  are  «soct«d  Later  La    the  text. 

in  order  to  supplant  the  state  c|UMtl«n«i««'      JI  •  X  •  M .  S  •  stafr 
abstracted  reports  sucked  to  the  Office  of  Education  by  the 
states.     These  data  were  then  added  to  those  .btlM  in  th.  S.E.A. 

*  -  -11   ,.atii      -rhe  data  wire  then  validated  where 
questionnaires  for  all  states.  -no 

conflicts  occurred. 

The  Indian  education  Ac    SurvaV  (I.E_.Ajj. 
The  I .3 -A-  survey  was  de.i^d  to  d««itie  «et=h  I.2.A.  project, 

«.  -h*  nrolaet  oEosrams,   ateajectives  raised 

coramunicv  reactions  toward  „he  project  p. ..  - 

w  and  advisory  ,rou«  to  Pr.vt,l-.  -as  *«=  th.  I.I.A . 

,rsM,  to  wplru*.  U-U—  «*  <*«. 

,„,,„  ,.j         <n«>t«e  applvy  «or  »  oontinuaaton 
participants,  accessibility  and  coo  .»«■■- 

"or  Oh.  oro,=^s.     A  pre-coded  questionnaire  «»  dev^oped  by 
a„"  v«  th  the  .id  ==  «««.   federal  and  l„d.p.nd.=lt  consultant.  •» 
„  to  assure  the  areas  noted  above.     »  U.t  or  ,ro— .   <hstr  t=- 
oatton.  and  director,  v.,  obtained  from*.  0«i«.—  .4.0.1.1. .  and  _ 
the  questionnaire,  war.  mailed  to  .11  P*n*  directors,  with  acccm- 
paavin,  axolan.tory  matari.l  included,   for  ahs.e  .  dlr.ctcr.  -bo  did 
oot  r.soo„d  ao  th.  «UM.  *  telephone  1.UOW-U,,  -  was  undertaKen. 
Mditlonal  ^lun  —  *—  «11 "d*  "  ******  "  °6"ln 
full  coveraqe  of  Sadaraltr  progras. 

The  results  of  the  I.E.A.  survey  w«8  .imiia^  to  those  of  the 
S.t.A.  survey-     Directors  were  lately  cooperative  hut  abated 
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da.a  :r.  diffarar;-  ways   than  asked,   or  in  many  casii  did  aa?  have  a 
great  deal  of  knowledge  as  to  the  characteristics  of  individuals  .. 
la  the  programs.     Those  important  characteristics  of  ?ro<g  rams  and  . 
recipients  which  ware  noted  are  reported  later  ia  the  tesct .  How- 
ever,  additional  data  had  to  be  obtained  from  the  Off i=«    of  Indian 
Education  to  supplant  the  questionnaire.     In  addition,   fia  jr  the  com- 
bined S.2.A.   and  I.E. A.  programs,   responses  to  questions    asked  ia 
the  interview  survey  phase  were  used  to  describe  usar  grQ  ups  and 
their  characteristics.     Data  from  these  various  sources  a^e  reported 
later  in  the  text. 

I.e.     Use  off  Statistics 

It  is  anticipated  that  this  report  will  be  uiad  by  educators, 
administrators,   tribal  groups,   legislators,   researchers  and  lay 
people  of  diverse  backgrounds.     Tabular  and  other  itatisfeical  pre-, 
sensations  that  are  made  r.ust  then  be  as  straightforward     and  easily- 
understood  as  practical.     Therefore,  data  pressntitiens  «ada  in  this 
report  are  limited  to  tabulations  of  single  variablts  an«=.   to  cross- 
tabulations   (two  variable  analysis).     Statistical  tasts  ©f  hypothesai 
are  used  only  when  such  tests  are  imperative  and  whare  relationships 
might  not  be  clear  otherwise.     As  the  sample  size  for  th«  home  in- 
terview phase  of  the  study  is  large,   statistical  findings   may  appear 
quite  subtle  as  compared  with  the  social  significance  this.*  is  obvi-  , 
ous  whire  groups  differ  by  wide  or  apparently  widi  ranges  .  Where 
it  is  important  to  note  statistical  differences  Bisause  of  a  par- 
ticular discussion  we  will,  otherwise  we  will  not  rsfler  tea  statisti- 
cal tests  but,  will  merely  discuss  the  relevance  of  the  etavious 
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differences . 

Similarly,   we  tl\<*  attefnS5>tad  53  allow  tthe  reader  is  stake 
decisions  him/he?S«gi?  If *r***«ntir.e  the  bulk  of  the  tabular 
in  such  a  way  that  trader      may  compare  regions  off  the  United 
States  and  the  diSSWii  in      characteristics  of  their  Indian  resBSi- 
dents  us  in?  whioheve*-  tf  the  various  definitions  of  eduatiflnal 
achievement  desQffibe^  sirUer     .    that  she/he  perfers .     We  hive  use—d 
single  and  grouped  e^la^i*  eal  years  off  education  to  ihov  the 
number  of  years  of  •*ntlOB  •  completed;   educational  satisfaction  to- 
show  the  raspondent'ScmCapt-^ali2ation  of  his/her  educational  «x-  ^ 
perienoes,   needs  aijd  dMras?       and  we  have  developed  a  "Uis  LaveZi" 
which  is  an  iade*  tff  the  resplendent  •  s  actual  ability  to  «• 
knowledge  in  the  tn^iiM**      off  reading,  writing  and.  arithmetic  , 
The  reader  may  then  ttf      any  combination  of  these  militras  =>.f 

education  to  evaiu^  the  atf^tus  of  Indian  .education. 

we  then  diseu^a  Mi&R  jscoartieipation  in  adult  education  pro- 
grams,  types  of  H«»olvt<l  a«A  the  sa^isf  action  of  partici- 
pants in  the  trains  that  ehrmey  received.     This  discussion  comb- Anas 
home  interview,   «t***id  f«<£5erai  data  in  order  to  des«ibe  tb*    ..     .■  j 
characteristics  oS  E-rtielp*«s  as  compared  to  non-patticipanta  and 
to  .show  the.degre*  ^*lfih  s=rogram/partlcipant  matches  «t ft.  This 
section  makes  t^Mipit  »£  cross  tabulations  d  eh.t  th«  fe-»der 
may  make  direct  coSHwrtioM  with  ease . 

Later  in  the  e«HW  ha  we  developed  tables  which  ftl**  tfl^o 
performsacti  di«a*«t«»  as  aeeasured  by  the  Adult  f erTbomce  te»vil 


test  and  indexes   30  that  educational  deed  mi^ht  be  gisrther  speci- 
fied and  disaggregated  in  terms  of  skills  l*«rned.    Hare  asa&n,  the 
various  measures  of  education,   chronological  ytas  and  satis —action 
are  presented  so  as  to  allow  the  reader  to  lee  the  tables  "sggaeak 
for  themselves".     Uso,  where  important,  such  statistical  iVS.(ieaca 
as  -ecu*r<*d  where  differences  are  not  obvious  are  noted  throwigh 

•     .  \ 
textual  presentation.  f 

There  may  be  a  tendency,  certainly  3  teajtltlon.   for  th«  reader  <~ 
to  go  beyond  the  material  presented  la  the  cant  and  table  a»c=i  to 
project  .attributes  or  conditions  not  specif itaily  fiiaonittaSeed  here 
to  the  Indian  population  or  some  subset  of  cha  population .     3-'  these 
attributes  or  conditions  are  not  specifically  speed  in  the  twxt. 
having  been  verified  by.,  the  data,   the  reader  s»kes  such  assumptions 
at  great  risk  to  hin/herself  and  to  the  population  or  group  ediicribed. 
The  tendency  to  attribute  group  eharactaristl a  to  individuals  must 
similarly  be  avoided  unless  verification  has  M«  made  that  :r-he  in- 
dividual (s)   in  question  actually  possess  that  rtaractaristift _^  Sta- 
tistical comparisons  of  groups  or  subgroups  wilt  remain ,  at  fcBsme  level 
and  cannot  by  themselves  be  disaggregated  to  an  Individual , 

Interest  in  possible  relationships,  attributes  or  conrfi-  tions 
that  go  beyond  that  material  presented  in  t»is  report  are  c©=-tainiy 
within  the  providence  of  subsequent  analysis  and  a  future  r*==ort  or 
reports.     Data  collected  during  the  study .U&Mt  a  wealth  O   i  infor- 
mation which  can  be  reanalyzed  to  provide  enters  to  many  r  a  search 
and  administrative  questions.     Again,   suhsequint  analysis  wmr.y  be-Ahe 

at  fruitful  apprpach  where  specific  jjueatioM  have'  not  aeft^n  directly 
".  « ' 


mo 


addressed  hero  or  whore  oblique*  reference  may  lead  one  to 
false  or  exaggerated  assumptions. 
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CKAPT2R  4 

ADL'IT  ZimZgm  EDUCATIONAL   CHARACTERISTICS  AND  NEEDS 

4A , 1 s     Iatr oduction 

In  organizing;  this,  descriptive  chapter  on  educs..,   anal  charac- 
teristics and  needs,   we  will  depart  from  the  more  conventional  style 
of  presenting  the  simple  and  straightforward  demographic  and  social 
variable  analysis  first  and  then  working  into  the  more  complex  and 
meaningful  characteristics  after  developing  that  foundation.  Rather, 
as  the  results  of  performance  and  attainment  are  both  important  and 
striking, .we  will  report  the  attainment,  performance  and  proficiency 
prof lias. first  and  then  develop  the  demographic  and  life  quality 
indicators  latter  as  they  are  indicative  of  outcomes  of  attainment, 
performance  and  proficiency. 

The  results  presented  in  this  chapter  are  based  on  the  analysis 
of  the  surveys,  with  (the  home  interview  survey  yielding  3,830  use- 
able responses  which  jare  then  divided  into  737  families  who  resided 
in  the  eastern  United!  States  and  3,093  who  lived  in  the  West.  The 
heme  interview  data  ate  summarized  in  Sections  4B  and  4D.  Section 
4C  summarizes  programs  in  adult  education  currently  in  place  and 
o oerated  under  the  auspices  of  State  or  Federal  Government   (I.E. A/ 

It  should  be  noted  here  that  the  results  presented  here  are  - 

accurate  but  preliminary ,\  Due  to  limitations  in  our  ability  to 

generate  special  tabulations  where  an  in-depth  analysis  might  have 

called  far  it,   they  have  not  been  included,     Likewise,   rural  and 

\  \ 
urban  distinctions  could  not  be  made,  with  accuracy  due  to  coding 

and  processing  restraints  at\ this  time.     The  project  separation  of 
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-he  analysis  team  frcm  she  daw  processing  specialist,  and 
difficulties  in  and  delays  caused  by  the  remote  locations  of  the 
data  processing  operation  have  prevented  the  kind  off  thorough 
analysis  that  we  would  have  liked  to  have  provided.     It  has  taken 
aight  months  to  aggregate  the  data  in  the  form  presented  in  this 
chapter.    Further  analysis  where  all  operations  are  combined  will 
prevent  these  kinds  of  problems  in  the  future. 
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It  was  ciear  co  us  early  in  the  analytical  stage  of  the  study 
mh&t  several  variablas  would  be  important  enough  to  tabulate  syitia- 
anically  across  other  varibles .     These  criterion  variables  are i 

1*     Years  of  formal  Education  2     As  a  traditional  index  of 
education,  this  variable  ranks  at  the  tap*     We  have  di- 
vided formal  education  into  ten  categories  as,  often  used 
in  educational  research  and  administration.     The^e  cate- 
gories will  allow  che  reader  to  reflect  on  the  figures 
reported  and  recombine  them  as  he/she  desires, 
2,     satisfaction  with  the  Completed  Education.  Satisfaction 
is  measured  by  three  different  variables  * 
A.     Dissatisfaction  with  the  education  received.  This 
variable  includes  all  of  those  who  answered  ques- 
tion 017  by  checking  5,6,  or  7 '  on  a  seven  point  scale 
which  ranged  from  Extremely  Satisfied  to  Extremely 
Dissatisfied,     We  report  only  those  who  indicated  at 
least  same  dissatisfaction  with  their  education, 
I,     Those  who  feel  that  they  need  more  education.  Ques- 
tion D10  of  the  survey  asked  "Have  ypu  completed  as 
much  education  as  you  feel  you  need?"     Ail  those  who 
checked  "no*  are  reported  here, 
C-     Would  the  individual  rather  have  had  a  different  ed- 
ucation?    Question  Dlfi  asked  that  question  and  all 
those  who  checked  "yes"  are  reported  here, 
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level  scales  consist  of  the  traditional  reading ,  writing, 
and  arithmetic  dimensions.     As  a  tentative  index  or  the 
respondent's  actual  skills  in  the  three  f,R'sH  we  have 
combined  the  thrii  dimensions  into  a  single  score  con- 
sisting of  3€  a tems  -     The  median  percent  of  those  36  items 
is  reported  for  each  row  variable  against  which  the  "3  H's" 
variable  is  tabulated.     This  percent  score  then  can  be 
used  as  indicative  of  differences  in  the  utilisation  of 
the  education  and  knowledge  received  as  groups  or  subgroups 
are  compared  with  one  another* 
4,     types  of  Adult  Indian  Educational  Program  ' Experience i  . 

<?his  dimension  is  measured  through  the  combination  of  items 
36  and  311  of  the  questionnaire.     As  there  are  two  general 
subtypes  of  adult  education  of  special  interest,  ABE  educa- 
tion which  results  in  the  attainment  of  High  School  Equiva- 
lence and  that  which  does  not,  these  two. outcomes  are 
broken  out  in  the  tabulations *     Further,  the  source  or 
provider  of  that  education  is  itemised  intot 
A-     Public  grade  or  high  school/ 
3.    public  two-year  college, 
C*     Private  vocational  school,  and 
0-     Four-year  college  or  university i 
S-     Indian  group  or  community  agency* 

Those  who  received  their  High  School  Equivalency  without 
attending  adult  education,  courses  and  those  with  High 
ichoel  Diplomas  are  reported  as  separate  groups, 
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As  shown  in  Tails  4A.1.1,  the  median  education  of  the  Indian 
population  is  less  than  the  completion  of  high  •school  while  the 
United  states  population  enjoys  a  median  education  that  includes 
some  college   (one  year  or  mora) .     Western  Indiana  tend  to  have  a 
greater  number  of  years  of  formal  education.,  than  do  Eastern  Indians 
but  the  differences  between     the  distributions  are  only  slight.  The 
educational  profiles  are  very  similar"  regardless  of  region  of  resi- 
dence.    Note  that  there  are  few  college  graduates  and  decidedly 
fewer  individuals  who  have  taken  oost-graduata  work. 

Looking  at  the  measures  of  educational  satisfaction,  Table 
4A.1.2,  one-third  of  all  adult  Indians  are  dissatisfied  with  the 
education  that  they  received,     Given  the  number  of  years  of  formal 
education  received,  about  three  years  fewer  than  those  completed  by 
the  0.5,   population  as  a  whole,  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that 
Indians  reflect  dissatisfaction  levels  as  high  as  this,  Consistent 
with  educational  level,  Indians  who  reside  |n  the  eastern  United 
States  reflect  greater  levels,  of  dissatisfaction  than  do  those  who 
live  in  the  West.     Again  though',  these  differences  are  only  slight 
ones , 

'  over  three-fourths  of  the  adult  Indian  population  would  have 
liked  to  have  had  more  education,  with  Western  Indians  mora  in- 
clined to  feel  that  need  than  those  in. the  last.     Although  these 
differences  are  slight,  they  may  be  importatnt  considerations  in 
educational  program  development  and  marketing. 

The  last  variable  reported  in  Table  4A.1.2  completes  the  pro- 
file of .educational  dissatisfaction.     Two-thirds  of  the  aduli  Indian 
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oepulacion  faei  that  they  received  an  inappropriate  education  for 
mhe  kinds  oi  occupations  and  lives  that  they  would  have  wanted  to 
lead.     Eastern  Indians  are  slightly  less  well  satisfied  with  the 
kind  of  education  received,  hut  only  slightly, 

Now  if  knowledge  is  measured  by  the  scores  on  the  "Three  R's" 
portion  of  the  Adult  Performance  Level  examination,  adult  Indians 
are  able  to  answer  .about  three-fifths  of  those  items  correctly, 
Table  4A.1.3  with  Eastern  Indians  far  exceeding  the  performance 
of  those  who  reside  in  the  West,     It  should  be  noted  here  that 
regional  affiliation  is  defined  by  residence  rather  than  place  of 
education,  but  as  will  be  noted  later  in  the  text,  there  are  major 
differences  in  education  by  tribal  affiliation,     As  converted  to 
differences  in  scares.  Eastern  Indians  answered  nine  more  questions- 
correctly  than  did  those  in  the  West,   55%  more. 

Although  slightly  less  well  educated  in  terms  of  years  of  edu- 
cation and  somewhat  less  satisfied.. with  that  education,  Eastern 
Indians  far  out  perform  those  of  the  West.     This  may  in  part  ex- 
plain the  differences  between  the  two  groups  with  respect  to_ their 
interest  in  mora  education,     Regardless,  these  tables  do  not  re- 
fleet  high  achievement  or  great  satisfaction  in  the  levels  and  kind 
of  education  that  Indians  have  received. 
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TABLE  4A.I.I 
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4A.2*  Hnurceii  of  Educational   Attainment  L"~'      ^i,:-/*  .  ~"*J 

 — "   nJ 

To  reiterate-   tjie  sources  or   types  of  adult  educational  -V? 
attainment  are  derived  by  combining  the  results  of   two  items:      ... ^ 
1)    Did  you  receive  a  high  school  diploma  or  pass  a  high  school 
equivalency  test?   and  2)    Have  you  attended  or  been  enrolled  in 

an  ABE/GED/SEA  Program  administered  by   the  state  of   _  # 

the  local  school  or  .any  community  or  Indian  group? 

These  two  items ,  their  response  categories  and  the  percentages 
of  adult  Indians  in  those  categories  are  shown  in  Tables  4A. 2 . 1  and 
4A2  *  2   for  East  and  Wt  .gions   and  for  the  nation  as  a  whole  * 

As   indicated   in  1  lie   first   table    { 4A2  *  .1)  ,    Indian  adults  in  the 
West  have  slightly  mc^e  high  school  diplomas    (47,9%)    than  do  those 
in  the  East    (42.1%)*     conversely ,   nearly  half  of  the  adult  Indians 
(48*5%)    east  of  the  Mississippi  have  neither  a  high  school  diploma 
nor  a  GEO;    the  same  is  true   for  over  forty-one  percent  of  those  in 
the  West*      Also,    about  10  percent  of  adult  Indians  have  a  high 
school  equivalency    (or  GED) -      It  should  be  pointed  out  here  that 
because  the  western  states  contain  the  vast  majority    (80.8%)   of  the 
sample  population  of  Indian  adults ,   their  numbers  weigh  more  fully 
in  the  national   figure #      and  consequently ,  more  nearly  approximate 
the  national  profile,  M 

The  second  table    (4A2.2)    shows  that  only  about  one-fifth  (21.3%) 
of  adult  Indians  have  ever  attended  or  been  enrolled  in  an  ABE/GED/ 
SEA  ProgrSfr,     Of  those  enrolled  throughout  the  nation ,  most  (35.2%) 
tend  to  be  found  *in  programs  operated  by  Indian  groups  and  community 
agencies/    followed  by  public  grade  or  high  schools    (26,3%) ,  private 
vocational  schools    (14.6%),   public  two-year  colleges    (13.5%)  ,  and 
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cfc«n  fauf-yaa;  oeilagas  or  univi-iisisi    (10.41),     The  n«i=nii 
pattern  however  does  not  fit  the  region*!  profile.,  especially 
far  programs  iMt  of  the  Mississippi,     la  the  East,  nearly  :vo- 
thixd3   (65%)   of  adult  educational  programs  are  operated  by  Indian 
groups  and  community  agencies ,   followed  by  public  grade  or  high- 
schools   (13.2%),  private  vocational  schools   (10. 4%) ,  and  four-year 
colleges  or  universities   (6.7%) ;  only  2.4  percent  of  them  are  in 
public  two-year  college  programs . 

In  western  states,  a  much  lower  precentage  of  adult  Indians 
are  enrolled  in  programs  operated  by  Indian  groups  and  community 
agencies   (only  27.1%)   and  more  (29.2%)   are  attending  programs  in 
public  grade  schools  ar  high  schools,  some  adults  also  use  programs 
in  public  two-year  ooliegas   (IS. 5%),  private  vocational  schools 
-      (IS. 7%),   and  four-year  colleges  or  univasities   (11.4%).  Thus, 
Indians  in  western  states  have  to  rely  more  upon  adult  education 
programs  operated  by  institutions  other  than  the  local  Indian  group 
or  community  agency,  whereas  eastern  Indians  depend  almost  entirely 
upon  local  Indian  groups  and  community  agencies  for  fulfilling  their 

adulation  aasds . 

The  sources  or  types  of  educational  attainment  are  thus  de- 
rived by  combining  the  results  of  these  two  items  and  thereby  gene- 
"  rating  the  categories  found  in  Table  4A2.3,     The  first  main  category 
consists  of  those  persons  having  "none™  of  the  sources  of  educational 
attainment;  these  answer  "no"  to  both  items   (i.e.,  they  have  attained 
neither,  a  high  school  diploma  nor  its  equivalent  (SID)   and  they  have 
never  attended  or  enrolled  in  an  ABE /GEO  type  program)  .  Persons 
under  the  ABE  category  are  those  who  also  have  neither  a  high  school 
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diploma  ssr  a  SSS,  but  who  have  at-andad  an 'adult  education  pro- 
gram.    The  GEO  category  consists  of  Indian  adults  who, have  achieved 


'ram.     The  cats- 


an  equivalency  by  attending  an  adult  education  progra 
gory  of  Equivalency  is  defined  as  those  who  obtained  an  equivalency 
but  not  through  enrolling  in  a  regular  GID  program.     finally,  those 
who  have  achieved  a  high  school  diploma  in  the  traditional  way, 
without  attending  ABE/GSB  adult  education  programs,  comprise  the 
final  category. 

■'  Basically  these  polar  types  of  sources  of  educational  attain- 
ment  (or  lack  there  of)   will  be  cross  tabulated  in  the  following 
analyses  against  important  indicators  of:     functional  literacy, 
English  proficiency,  educational  attainment  and  utility ;   income,  and 
employment  levels  and  sources ;  residential  conditions  and  satisfac- 
tion; and  health  status  and  care. 

Before  proceeding  with  that  however,  it  should  be  pointed  out 
here  that  doing  this  type  of  comparison  does  result  in  the  loss  of 
some- cases   (11.7%  overall).     Recall  that-,  the  high  school  diploma/ 
equivalency  item  had  about  2  percent  missing  cases  and  the  ABE/GED/ 
SEA  program  item  resulted  in  a  loss  of  about  S  percent  of  the  oases. 
Combining  these  two  items  then  to  define  the  column  categories  de- 
picting po lar  sources  of  educational  attainment  results  in  a  loss 
of  from  5-10  percent  of  the  cases.     This  amounts  to  193  to  385  of 
the  total  448  missing  cases.     The  remaining  few  cases  constitute 
a  category  off  persons  who  reported  both  being  in  an  adult  education 
program  and  having  a  high  school  diploma.     However,  since  this 
small  category  does  not  clearly  exemplify  either  off  the  polar  types 
but  rather  a  more  complicated  residue  of  mixed  types,  it  is  not  in- 
cluded in  the  present  analysis. 
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SOURCES    OF    EDUCATIONAL  ATTAINMENT 
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43        ADULT  ATTAINMENT   ?E0F^12S  : 

Prof iciency  Labels 

43*0.1  Introduction 

Adult:  proficiency  in  the  use  of  knowledge  acquired  in  school 
and  elsewhere  was  measured  through  the  use  of  selected  items ,  the 
administration  of  selected  questions  from  Northcutt.1  §  Adult  Per* 
formance  Level  inventory,     In  all,*  representative  questions  were 
selected  from  each  of  ten  of  the  dimensions  measured  on  Northcutt,' s 
instrument and  asked  of  each  study  participant*     As  the  incision 
of  all  of  Northcutt 1 5  questions  would  have  made  the  questionnaire 
excessively  lengthy  for  the  kind  of  interview  desired ,  only  a  small 
number  of  questions  was  used  to  represent  each  scale,     As  well,  the 
original  APL  inventory  was  designed  for  use  nationally  but  was  not 
specifically  relevant  to  Indian  language  or  culture*     In  order  to 
increase  the     applicability. -of  the  situation  to  the  Indian  culture 
and  to  increase  understanding,  specific  questions  used  were  re* 
drafted  in  the  Indian  context  for  clarity*     Further/  the  inclusion 
of  questions  in  the  sample  survey  was  partially  dependent  on  the 
question's  relevance  to  the  Indian  situation*     That  is,  questions 
used  were  selected  with  the    respondent  group  in  mind,  selected  s<^ 
as  to  decrease  the  liJceliaood  of  misunderstanding  and/or  misinter- 
pretation and  to  assure  that  the  item  did  not  include  terms  or  sit- 
uations uncommon  to  Indian  life  and  culture  - 

As  the  sampled  questions  were  not  administered  to  a  national 
sample  c,  the  U*S,   adult  population  bias  as  a  result  of  question 
modification  cannot  be  addressed  specifically*  nor  can  we  directly 
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det«rF..:.r.e  the  extent  -a  which  score-?  or  the  shortened  index 
would  have  bean  consistent  wish  chose   (%*a)   obtained  through 
the  use  of  the  original  inventory.     ?««  can,  however,  measure 
that  as  the  questions  were  selected  and  than  modified  so  as  to 
reflect  Indian  culture  and  life, that  it  is  highly  likely  that 
Lf  bias  were  introduced  it  would  bo  axoressed  through  higher 
scores  an  each  of  the  ten  indexes  independently  as  compared  with 
national  data.     Our  adult  performance  levels  for  American  Indian 
adults  will  be  ejected  to  be  equal  to  or  higher  than  those  re- 
ported for  a  national  adult  sample  drawn  without  regard  to  race 
or  ethnicity,   if   La  actuality  both  Indians  and  non-Indians  are  at 
exactly  the  same  levels  of  periormanea. 


„  ■  .  .     ...jjns-aaj  »<tuc»tior»'  M*ai.tnent. 

*.l.  Kvoi*  *  sfcm  Ji  show  tho  actual  corrWond«c.  co 

......  o=-  ?r=<iri.ncv  on  «•  «»  »«  0i  ~  I" 

J  ,      w^-^u^Ttt*,  and  far  our  sample. 
^  U.S.  Population  as  maasurad  by  Hor-hcu*.  an* 

■  M..*       -he  levels  are  divided  mw 
divided  bv  region,  East  ana  «es,-  -1» 

,    -  0-50.     2  «  51%-7S%,    and  3  -  75-100%  0= 
three  categories,   1  -  0-30*.  - 

toe  items  on  each  Scala  answered  corr.«lv. 

ro.       *m-       ^         "e  "tional  aosaS' 

Law     Cons^r  education  and  Occupationa... 
Community  Rasourcas,,  Law,  consina 

tao-leo,e,  —  can  >.  -  °-S-  " 

^  «h.  nation  as  a  wnol..  '  —ell,  «,arol...  ot 

.,„-..m  Indians  nave'  ^  *  2  , 

rfcan  do  »st.rn  Xndisns.    Their  -U,  »  a—.—. - 


i  it  is  important  no  rc 

.ound  in  the  national  norm.     Z%  ^ 

wt  the  national  no~  to  «e~*  -  _ ,  .  - 
lth«  »«  or  w..t  a*,  ^—r.  o,  d.rioioncv  -  - 

.v.t«  IMM1H  both  f=r»al  and  informal  snn-svstems.  _ 

,h«  >iv,  scales  whore' U.S.  norms  ara 
.     The  oatteras  "hovn  "v* 

»tote  that  Sor  moat  the  greatest 
ev.il.bl.  are  also  int.ro.tin,.  *- 

proportion  of  normntiv.  oa...  ar.  u>  Laval  3, 

«.  in  .aval  1.     -  is  -  onlv  electron,      or  - 

.n^a'oitnar  en,  or  the  continue  W  =•  »>«  ' 

^  Aithif  ana  has   lots  a* 

ian  in  tha  middle  category,   either  on 
liSiir  proportion  «i   ww _  ( 

,       ,,.dffa      if  OBa  new  examine,  the  patterns  eh- 
nr  little  Knowledge.  UA  - 

■         -rn  continue,,  with  the  .seal,  t.nding  to  reverse 
Wast,  this  oa«era  ^"^  
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i-s  prawr-iana  as  isund  in  tr.e  national  The  only  scale 

Wna:i  -ha  proportion  oi  Indian  scores  exceed  those  of  th«  norma- 
tive group  occur  in  the  Laval  3  of  Law.     As  the  norms  and  Eastern 
Indian  scores  are  similar,,  they  actually  may  be  equivalent  or  on 
the  other  hand,   the  norm  still  may  be  higher  afiter  the  effects  of 
selection  are  partlallad  out. 

The  most  devastating  interpretation  of  these  tables  comes  when 
one  considers  that  Indians  are  competing  for  jobs,  participating  in 
the  quality  of  Life  and  reaping  the  benefits  of  late  twentieth 
century  Life  in  the  United  States.   Tfet,  at  such  a  disadvantage  as 
compared  to  the  U.S.   population  as  a  whole  that  they  cannot  be  con- 
sidered a  serious  contender  for  jobs,  of  understanding ,  taking 
advantage  of  health  benefits,  being  effective  consumers  and  avail- 
ing themselves  of  legal  remedies  where  they  might,  knowing  what 
occupations  they  might  train  for  or  what  training  is  probably  re- 
quired, nor  are  they  in  likelihood  comparably  proficient  in  the 
3  R's  as  measured  by  Reading,  Writing  and  Computation  indexes, 

If  we  had  left  the  column  headings  to  these  tables  blank  and 
allowed  the  reader  to  supply  his/her  own  column  readings  where  the 
U.S.   Indian  Population  now  is  shown, one  might  have  assumed  the 
data  to  be  from  Developing  Mat ions   (perhaps  in  the  case  of  Eastern 
Indians)   or  from  Underdeveloped  ones   (in  the  case  of  the  West) .  In 
late  twentieth  century  America,  this  is  certainly  an  indictment  of 
the  cumulative  effects  of  social  differentiation  and  of  a  social 
and  political  system  (or  systems)   that  would  allow  this  condition 
to  exist.     Even  though  some  of  the  individual  scale  percentages 
for  Indians  are  closer  to  the  norms  than  are  others ,  the  over-     , ■ 
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wh,^ing  ?att-ar-  is  one  of  a  Lack  of  usafiui  Xnowiedga  pertaining 
-0  scales.     For  Wasttrn  Indians  the  diffiaraneas  constitute 

overwhelming  orcporrions.     Whatever  the  causa  the  condition  of 
aduis  Indian  knowledge  or  proficiency  is  grave. 
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43.1.1,:     In-araeiiona  Bawean^  rarmal  Sdueaaien.  and  Al-.lt 
?*;;3r-nanei  Laval 
we  would  expae-  performance  levels  o£  testa  which  aaaiura 

acquired  knowledge  to  be  related  to  the  completion  of  formal 
aducatian  If  the  knowledge  assessed  is  related  to  the  curriculum 
normally  Sound  in  schools.     As  tha  years  of  formal  education 
increase  and  the  educational  expert aneas  are  rainf oread  by  con- 
tinued coursework  test  results  should  reflect  the  increased  ed- 
ucation.    Where' critical  events  occur  in  the  sequence  of  education 
which  allow  for  an  additional  dimension  of  coursework  to  be  begun, 
we  should  sew  plateaus  in  test  scores  •■followed  by  accelerations 
of  knowledge.  When  reinforcement  is  discontinued  we  might  see 
another  plateau  perhaps  followed  by  a  gradual  decline  or  increase 
in  knowledge  with  the  passage  of  time .     The  interaction  between 
years  of  formal  education  and  the  dimensions  tested,   than  may  be 
expected  to  be  a  complex' one,  not  simply  characterized  by  some 
linear  relationship  between  performance  level  and  years  of  school- 
ing . 

As  well,   as  the  ages'" of  the  sample  subjects  include  a  broad 
range,  performance  levels  will' reflect  education  completed  during 
a  range  of  decades  and  under  different  circumstances.  Curriculum 
as  modified  over  time  may  have  changed  so  as  to  have  benefited 
different  age  charts  differently.     As  individuals  have  experienced 
life  since  school  for  different  numbers  of  years  cr  decades,  di- 
mensions omitted  during  their  education  may  have  ^een  "added  in- 
formally or  learned  material  forgotten, 

••      Ti«ally,   as  educational  attainment  has  increased  over  the  past 


a  greater  number  of  yaars  of  formal  education  should  include 
disproportionately  insci  younger  individuals*     Thus ,  as  the  number 
of  years  of  formal  education  increases*  ricintniis  of  that  school- 

ing should  re  reflected  in  the  scores  and  perhaps  the  scores  will 
be  more  reflective  of  formal  education  than  of  a  combination  of  , 
formal  and  informal  processes*     This  better  educated  group  should 
also  reflect  the  outcomes  of  recent  trends  in  educational  policy* 

4B. 1.1,1    The  Dimensions 

Regardless  of  dimension,   the  greatest  difference  in  perform- 
ance ".level  attainment  comes  when  one  compares  no  formal  education 

(0  Years)   w^th  one  to  six  vears  of  education*     Seventy-e^ght  to  - 

■  \ 
ninety-two  percent  of  those  who  have  not  completed  a  single  year 

of  formal  education  may  be  found  in  level  one,  as  compared  *io 

forty  to  seventy^one  percent  of  those  who  have  completed  one  to 

six  year's,     When  one  has  completed  seven  years the  ^prSportion  1  r* 

to  be  found  in  level  one  decline  steadily  to.  as  asymptote  between 

twelve  and  thirteen  to  fifteen  years  depending  on"  the  dimension, 

where  the  percent  in  level  one  increases  gradually* 

If ,  by  contrast  we  examine  the  percent  of  adult  Indians  who     «  j 
are  in  level  three  we  find  a  similar  profile  with  lero  years  of 
education  least  well  represented/  a  gradual  increase  to  an  upper 
asymptote  at  tnirteen  to  seventeen  plus  years* 

On  the  average  the  8tji  to  the  11th  grade  seem  to  separate 
those  who  have  better  scores  from  those  who  have  poorer  ones. 
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in  level  one  or  three  don't  ™har=,ga    (decrease  or  increase, 

-esoeetivaiv)    as  one  aicht  imagine.     S-o?  most  scales  level  three 
r 

seems  to  iic*-easa  M  an  imoortant  fmi«==tien  of  years  of  education. 
ym%  level  one  AqUHG  show  »  similar/    decrease.     One  might  smmi- 
ri  =  a  the  eer.eral  affact  of  years  of  f^=r-r.al  education  on  tasted 
parfiermanei  15  UUt  a  small  proportions,  benefit  substantially  while 
most  benefit  lit-sll  as  their  formal  education  increases. 

Health 

Oemonst-ated  knowladga  with  respect  to  health  shows  substan- 
tial deficient**         adult  Indiana   aar-e  compared  with  national 
'norms.     Only  amQItg  collage  educated  Irrteiians  who  reside  in  the  east- 
ern United  States  do  levels  'of  toowie«ge  approaeh  that  found  among 
adult  Americans,   Where  the  national  mora  would  expect  to  only  find 
about  fifteen  Serctat  of  adults  answering  half  of  the  Health  ques- 
tions correctly,,  -'awer  than  half  of  a«*dult  Indians  had  that  level  of 
competence.     At  tin  other  end  of  the  aeali,  where  about  forty-five 
percent  of  adult  toricans  answered  a-ti  least  75%  of  the  Health  items 
correctly ,  only  itait  twenty- two  peJfc^nt  of  adult  Indians  did. 

Among  Western  Indians  .  only  toea-ty-flBt  percent  of  the  sample 
knew  the  edrrSG- answers  to  at  leas*  "75%  of  the  Health  items.  If 
one  refers  to  I.  among  Wasters      Indians,   it  may  be  noted  that 

as  formal  eduMcion  increases ,  givert     any  education ,  the  proportion 
within  Laval  1   decreases  only  s light  1  y  from  68.0%  to  50.3%,  where 
among  Eastern  <sdlu  that  •decrease  L  m   from  70.9%  to  7.7%.  Among 
Western  India**  famal  education  may     -educe  Level  1  membership  hy^ 
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■.boucMl  wfci^e  i=  tt«  n^bur  tS  r'ldUCCd  b?  39%- 

Clear*  the  formal  S««lth  education   mailable  to  these  Western 

India.,  has  >-en  M^lf  i-**'  whil«  tfc  ' 
who  r«iee  U    the  s*«  do  derive  substantial  benefit  from  it- 
^,,01    l0caie,  health  education  is  seriously  laching  among 
Indians  a^sciad- 

It  is  iM*M*i*.-9  her,  to  not,  that  satisfaction  with  one's 
^-  awar**-S.S  .hat  one  needs  *ore .  education  and/or 

sC«85,n  the*  HeUth     dimension  of  the  ML  test.    The  direction 
of  chat  variation  i.      teat  which  might  be  expected,  the  lower  the 
achieved  Levi  the  1«B  satisfied  one  is,   although  not  linearly 
so     :his  Sa«e  .elatSSonship  holds  for  .any  of  the  other  testae 
tensions  a**  «U.        For  soma  diman-ions  dissatisfaction  comes 
Jttb,»at  2=  Uttl,      demonstrated  pledge  about  the  substantive 
are,  -or-      complex  relationships  are  found  they  will  ha 

noted  in  the  text. 

Community"  Resources  ■( 
'  ■      ^ain,   th.  aa^-onal. sample  shows  that  substantially  ^        -  " 
^98  time,    a,  ^      adult  Indians,  »ay  he  found  in  Level  1  than  ona 
would  to.filM  -  the  population  as  a  whole.  « 

Xnd^an,  have  had  seme  college  consist  of  the  only  group 

U.t.urpea-e.  the  National  figures  for  Level  3,  but  their  member- 
ship U  Lev-!  1  l.  —till  above  national  averages.    This  bipoiarity 

I  «i  Mfins  wastes  Indians  and  curiously  may  mean 

i«  soratwhat    reflected  among  wesnsra 

,J^,a^^^T'  Eastern  or  Western,,  one  tends 
that  as  education  increases,  whether  Eastern  o 

■ 
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•;5   fall   in  ar.a  Of   -:;a   ^rOUtfll  thOS — s  vfeoSW'*  Ifciiitle  knowledge 
or  understanding  and  thos*  sto  kno— w  os*  underwit  and  very  wall.  A 
glance  at  the  distribution  pf  fea»4 — 1  «awitiou  it  seams  to  bear  -his 
cut. 

More  education  d«c.ra4*«  the  -T*estt«n  1  1  population  by 

about  21%  while  is  the  gA*tf » that     edUcitisr,  ;9&4ucis  the  Level  1 
population  by  81%.     Clear  i«      chc  sstant  t  to  which  education 

is  effective  in  aAd«£S%sn<£S?i    X.i      eh«£Mt,   *c  araal  education  is 
a  powerful  tool  in  lnC5«a*£«9  taev—ledgi  iboutt  D  Community  Resources . 
In  the  West ,   howeva- ,  its  4s9  »ly  i.-  oijaof  fac««a  r ,  _ 

Law 

Law  s eoras "  continue  %$  rsflec=-&  this  bisoi^aj  characteristics 
found  with  respect  to  Cera^Y  BtesdUtfSii  *n**o_g  Western  Indians 
but  not  among  th«a  wh©  Uirt  in  tth__e  Salt.    Svf«— in  it  is  elaa  .■  that 
Eastern  Indians  enjoy  a  tfo=raf eisiney  witlih  additional  levels 

of  education  while  in  pa  ^st^BJ_y  aim  changes  occur  with  the 
Laval  1  group  affected,     l^sn  ta<5i=h  «S  Reside 

membership  is  directly  At**ibut*W  m  to  (s«iai  -  eduction..    Placed-  . 

in  probabilistic  t*X3* ,  fow»i  sdUesa<idiW  pl*Y  a  greater 

role  in  moving  a  person  £^5  Level—   2  sfl  Lave!  \y^3  than  from  Level  1 
to.  Level  2  or  3 , 

It  is  interesting  &ha.  e  E»Bt«=~n  Indians  fhaow\  progressive 
advancement  toward  L^el  3  M  •dtttt»*4rfiebn*i*-»ttM  while  Western 
Indians  display  a  bipolar  W  thi_s  phenomenon  has  not 

been  explored  to  a  Ibgi'ca;  end  w#      viU»«  eontennent  on  it  further. 
It  exists  as  a  curiosity  \<U&*  . 

.  9?  - 
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Car.aumM  Education 
»  «.+  States  «  -  whole, 

aiors  knowledgeable  «  —  than  «•  those  who  li~  «.  «. 
Weat.    She  inaction  b—  *-l  — ^  ^ 
^«  ^  -POX«  .11*-*  — •  —  ^ 

i.        — .  ther.  i-  a  ^.d  ^        ~  (— '  * 
•      «.-  ,Aezcl^  with  mertastd  fiosmai  education, 
consumer  Educatioa  to  increase  wixa  w* 

Occupational  Knowledge 

i.'^ia  about  occupations  and 
with  little  education  one  knows  little  aeow  .« 

^  in  »v.X  1  c<  **,  occupaticneX  —'.*°d  °"h 

a;«-  ejected  in  -«X  3.  .  On*  tfcose  ~~ 

,1     .  a—  found  in  abundance  in  Mvel  3  but  their 
esmoleted  seme  college   axe  found  w  ^ 

nonters  are  »o  9reat  in  1.    -en  -  - ^ 

So=         i  *.  «w  t»iii«  °£  E"s,ro 

*  of  oc=upat:iOT11  toewi^.. 

amonc  Western  residents.  «  ,.  .„MM 

^  ^  education  recursive  tnat_  ««« 

3MePiy  in  eie^ntarv  -  -*«  *«r  ^cation,  v.*  s  M 

a.J..„  ta  th.  u«i  x    — -  — —  -r* 

M  u  the  ,«.P..t  decline  fcund  and,  even  then,  Lev.!  1 

ifhire  are  all©  important 
ship  i.  still  about  twice  that  ejected.     Ihere  «  . 
„  ^         .len-ntary  aad  secondary  education  when  one  e.a^nee 

"  .w-.  a«ain  the  gains  are  hardly  sufficient  to . 

Level  raemebership,  but  again  the  gai 
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to  he  of  major  importance  in  the  individual *  preparation  :ar 
a  culturally  non-traditional  career  in  lata  twentieth-century 
America. 

Interpretation  of  Facts  and  Figures 
Although  there  are  no  national  norms  available  for  this  and 
the  following  dimensions ,  we  may  assume  that  the  national  patterns 
will  be  similar  to  the  dimensions  that  preceded  them,  fewer  adults 
at  Level  1  competency,  more  at  Level  2  and  tfost  at  Level  3* 

Whether  Eastern  or  Western,  education  tends  to  polariie  the 
groups  into  Level  Tor  Level  3,     Relatively,  few  people  move  out  of 
L^vel  1  in  the  West  as  education  increases  while  in  the  last  the 
movement  is  dramatic,  especially  after  siic  years  dff  education* 
At  the  other  end  off  the  scale,  the  change  from  the  least  education 
in  the  last  (excluding  *none*5   to  the  most  is  a  fourfold  increase 
while  in  the  West  that  change  is  about  twofold,     Regardless  of 
locale  tFii*   Indians  are  „ not  well  informed  in  tee  interpretation  of 
facts  and  figures.  * 

faith  respect  to  satisfaction.  Western  Indians  who  scored  the 

-  W 

leasjp  satisfactorily  are  -decidedly  less  satisfied  with  their  edu-^  - 
cation,  its  amount  and  type.     In  contrast,  Eastern  Indians  almost 
reverse  that  partem  with  those  scoring  the  best  being  the  least 
satisfied  on  all  three  items*     On'  the  one  hand,  high  SMrars  are  mart 
satisfied  while  on  the  other  they  are  less  satisfied*     As  our  data 
processing  capability  does  not  allaw  further  examinatiQn^af  this 
interesting  phenomenon  we  shall  only  report  it  here  and  leave  in  . 
for -further  study, 
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'  Wsiting 

Writing  is  the  backbone  of  most  of  the  other  educational 
processes  and  again,  adulty Indians  do  not  score  well.  Eastern 
Indians  display  the  greatest  writing  abilities  and  their  writing 
skills  tend  to  increase  importantly  with  mere  formal  education, 
western  Indians  show  a  lesser  relationship  between  skill  and  for- 
mal education  with  a  distinctive  bipolar  relationship  much  in 

avidsnea*  * 

While  dissatiefartign  dmmm  nafe  appaar  to  be'JSreatly  related 
to  demonstrated  writing  ability  among  Eastern' Indians ,  \western 
Indians  who  score-  at  Level  i  are  substantially,  less  satisfied 
than  ire  these  scaring  a|.  other  levels.     Level  3  Western  Indian's 
are  also  dissatisfied,  substantially  mere  dissatisfied  than  these 
who  score  at  Level  2.    When  taken  together,  East  and  West,  one 
might  presume,  that,  those  at  Levels  1  and  3  are  mere  dissatisfied 
with  the-ir  education  than  are  these  at  Level  2. 

Computation  -Level 
Similar  to  the  M>t  dimensions  previously  described  computa- 
tion levels  show  that  for  the  United  States  and  the  West,  formal 
aduea*ion  adds  only  in.*  small  way,  23%,  fee  the  levels  off  these 
who  had  at  least  seme  formal  education.     For  these  who  completed 
no  more  than  twelve  years- of  education,  education  was  .attribut- 
able to  a  2S%  ■reduction  of  the  population  in  Level  1.  Regardless 
of  locale,  but  especially  for  those  who  live  in  the  West,  dissat- 
isfaction cemes  most  frequently  among  these  who  scored  in  Level  1 
For  a  dimension  as  important  to  life  as  computation,  this  is  a 
serious  educational  problem. 


Problem  Solving 
The  profiles  for  the.  problem  solving  dimension  are  quite 
similar  to* those  of  bomputition  Level,  except  that  among  Eastern 
^Indians  there  is  a  decided  propensity  to  register  dissatisfi action 
among  the  Level  2  group.     The  p«t*£-  n  era  $pait«  -similar  otherwise, 
Again,  coupled  with  the^cemputati an  \evel  findings,  this  is  a 
'serious  educational  'deficiency ,  however  associated  the  two  dimen- 
sions are. 

Reading 

Finally,  many  of  these  dimensions,  if  not  all  of  them,  itm- 
/quire  the  ability  to  handle  written  language  ffaeily.  Reading 
scores  are  decidedly  bipolar,  especially  in  the  West,  Among 
western  Indians,  some  formal  education  reduces  the  Level  1  popu- 
lation about  27%  and' then  if  one  maximises  his/her  reading  capa- 
bility (grades 10-12) ,  only  another  271.     It  appears  that  most  of 
the  gains  for  both  East'- and  West  come  from  Level  2  to  Level  3.  For 
Eastern  and  western  residents  dissatisfaction  tends  to  be  distrib- 
"  uted  approximately  according  to  their  proportion  found  in  the 
population. 

4B.1.1.2    Literacy  Levels  and  Sources  of  Educational  Attainment 

When  cross  tabulation  sources  of  adult  Indian  educational 
attainment  against  the  literacy  levels  within  the  ten  performance 
and  content  areas  defined  by  the  API  study,  one  should  keep  in 
mind  that  there  are  very  few  persons  found  taking  adult  education 
in  colleges  and  universities.     In  fact,  there  are  only  two  cases 
in  the  West  and  none  in' the  last  where  persons  were  taking  All  la 
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.ilarly  in  the  East,  no  persons  were 


taking  A-  *cu; ;  r   swo^year  collages  and  only  two  hati  attend*- 


adult   ir..  ' '  ows.ver,  were  attending  GEO  programs  at  westani 


two  ca^/:  •  .ran    shown  in  the  tables     that  follow,  they  will  not  be 
discusa€a  as  their  results  would  be  misleading*     Likewise ,  some 
caution  should  be  taken  with  soma  of  the  eastern  data*  where 
small  sample  sizes  Qccur  within  a  few  columns. 

In  addition ,  while  the  analysis  does  distinguish  among  ABE 
md  GEO  programs  and  various  types  within  these  categories  by 
isolating  programs  operated  by  Indian  groups  and  community  agen- 
cies from  others ,  it  does  net  separate  those  operated  by  Indian 
groups  from  those  of  community  agencies ,  as  both  ara~  seen  as  being 
subject  to  greater  local  Indian  conteal  than  are  public  and  private 
schools ,  particularly  institutions  of  higher  education* 

Literacy  levels  of  adult  Indians  in  the  eastern  states  ra*- 
garding  the  APL  content  areas  of  health,  community  resources ,  law, 
consumer  education  and  occupational  knowledge  are  found  in  Tables 
411. 1.2.1  ■»  .5;  literacy  levels  in  the  skill  areas  of  identifying  - 
facts'  and  figures/  writing ,  computation,  problem  solving,  and 
reading  are  found  in  Tables  411,1.2*1  -  ,19*     Review  of  toe  details 
of  these  tables     reveals aa  clear,  consistent  pattern  or  profile* 
without  exception,  the  eastern  adult  Indians  with  the  lowest  liter* 
acy  levels  are  those  who  have    attended  ABE  programs  operated  byJ 
Indian  groups  and  conmiunity  agencies i  their    proficiency  levels 
are  even  lower  than  those  of  persons  not  completing  high  school 


ed  GED 


,  four-year  college  or  university,  Fourteen 


four-y^r 


kiS  and  universities  •     while  the  columns  with  only 
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with  no  adult  educational  program  experience.     nam  * 
explanation  far  this  finding  is  that  Indian  and  community  operated 
^AlE  programs  are  limply  providing  basic  skills  far  thftt  segment 
«of  the  adult  Indian  oopulatien  with  the  greatest  need. '  Adult  . 
Indians  participating  in  eastern  ABE  programs  operated  by  public 
schools  ana  private  vocational  schools  in  fact  tsnd  to  consistent- 
iy*autperrara"regulas  high  scheol  graduates,    Also,  those  wha  have 
managed  tta  'acquire  an  equivalency  without  the  benefit  af  an  adult 
education  GEO  program  compare  favorably  with  tegular  high  seheel 
graduates.     However,  those  receiving  an  aquivalenyy  through  a  GED 
program  tend  to  eutperflerm  everyane  and  this  is  especially  true  ■ 
far  adults  in  GEO  pregrams  aperattfd  by  public  schools  and  by  Indian 
groups  and  community  agencies  who  show  the  highest  literacy  levels. 

Inspection  af  the  performance  levels  of  adult  Indians  in  the 
western  states  on  th.W  intent  and  skill  a«as  quickly  reinforces 


the  fact  that  their  literacy  levels  are  drastically  lower  than  the  . 
scores  of  comparable  groups  in  the  eastern  states.     The  pattern  * 
af  results  for  the  West  shows  some  similarity  to  that  of  the  last, 
except  that  typically  the  lowest  levels  of  literacy  occur  among 
persons  with  neither  a  high  school  diploma,  its  equivalency  nor  any 
ASS  programming  experience,    ASS  program  experience  tends  to  be 
associated  with  higher  performance  levels ,  which  are,  in  several 
cases,  above  that  of  regular  high  school  graduates.  Likewise, 
obtaining  a  high  scheol  equivalency  without  benefit  of  a  regular 
adult  education  program  brings  about  levels  of  literacy  comparable 
to  those  found  in*  some  ABE  programs  and  in  regular  high  school 
graduates.     Equivalency  obtained  through  a  regular  adult  GEO  program 


however ,   consistently  is  associated  with  thm  Merfarmanci 
levels;  particularly  the    programs  operated  toy  fsur-ye^sM  colleges 
and  universities,  public-  grade  and  high  sehQoLi,  md  Indian  groups 
Rand  coraunity  agencies  typically  show  the  hlffhii*  levels  of  liter- 
acy in  the  iU?L  content  and  skill  areas, 

Thus,  in  the  western  states  adult  educMion  pro^rr-ams  operated 
by  Indian  groups  and  oferaiunity  agencies  ti»4  tetaid  teiieir  own, 
particularly  at  the  GSD  level  where  usually         fchM«  few  in  four- 
year  colleges  or  universities  tend  to  perfigOT*  lightly—  better, 
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TABLE       1.1.1  i   FORMAL  EDUCATION,  EDUCATIONAL  SATISFACTION  AND  HEALTH  KNOWLEDGE 

tm  ai  mm  states  sbhmuv  , 

„.„  .f  r.r..l  U.C.IIN  '""f"8"1"""" 
LEVEL    (V  1-6    7     8     9     I0AH1  12     IMS    U     IH     Total     DA.../.  JM  J..0  MUmI. 
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_}  j  MIT  Cl  UESTli 
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TABLE  4B.1.1.1.2   ;  FORMAL 


LEVEL    I    14    1     I     9     10-U  12 


EDUCATION,  EDUCATIONAL  lifllttfflfllJi  COHMUWITK  RESOURCES 


A  PART  A!  UNITED  STATES  SUHHAM 


Yean  of  Foiial  Education 


Educational  Satisfaction 


,s     u      n+     Toes!     Diaaat.  Nsid  Neiil  National 
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TABLE  MMMJ    mm  ^mfm>  EDUCATIONAL  SATISFACTION  AND  LAW  KMOHLEf 

PART  Ai  UNITED  STATES  SUMMARY 

t  _     .  „.    t\  -  Educational  Satisfaction 

Years  of  Formal  Education 

9      10.|]     ,2      ,3-15     16      17*     Total      Mint.  Nlid  Nod  National 
0    '"b    '     u     '  More  lllff,  Nnroi 


1    65 .9 

67.2  59.5 

56.2  52.3     47.3  47.1 

45.9  41 

1.0  50.0' 

5M 

52,2  51,7 

52.1  19.S 

23.8  27.3 

%.h  26T6     26.6  2U 

2Q?i_y 

i.4  8*3 

23,2 

25,3  23,2 

24.9  51,6 

I  9,2 
i  M.9 

9.0  13,2 

18.2  21.!      26.1  28.6 
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^  PART  A:  UNITED  STATES  SUHHARY 

Educational  Sat i ^ fact  l«n 


Yeara  of  Fornai  Education 

P  /         ,2  lfi      lH      Total      Diiiat.  Hied  UHml 
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HAL  EDUCATION, 

EDUCATIONAL  SATISFACTION  AND  OCCUPATIONAL  KNOWLEDGE 

PART  A: 

UNITED  STATES  SUMHARY 

Ycura  « 

)(  Formal  Education 

Educational  Satisfaction 

LEVEL 

0  1-6 

7  8 

9 

10-11 

12 

13-15 

16  17+ 

Total 

Dlggfit.  Need 
Ho  re 

Need  National 
lllff.  Nora 

-  

1 

81,8  60.2 

52,9  49,6 

46,7 

45.2 

44.1 

47,1  50.2 

48.6 

48.2  48,0 

.  1  = 

48,3  15,2 
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ill  56.4  52.1  4B.B 

45.5 

45.4 

44.6 

47.8 

51,3 

49,8 

50,4    49  4  49.9 

2 

9.1 

24.2  22.6  23,6  24,6 

20.6 

1B.6 

12,6 

11.1 

6*8 

18.4 

20,4    18,5  19.5 

i 

6.1 

13,2  21.0  24.3  26,6 

33.9 

36.0 

42.8 

41.1 

41.9 

31,8 

29.2    32.1  30.6 

t  Ut  ill 

inn 
IUU 

iAA   inn   inn  too 

lyu      iUU     Ivy  luu 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100     100  100 

x  =  6.u  mM  a  ■-  u  (29. u) 

l 

PABT  B: 

1  fin  1     **  * 

EASTERN 

INDIANS 

o  ! 

90.0 

57.5  41,3  39,4  29,1 

31.1 

29,0 

25,3 

30.0 

36.4 

.    3B.3    34,4  35.3 

p       — - 

1  2 

3,1 

32.8  29.0  19.2  33,9 

2U 

31.6 

18.3 

6.5 

17,7 

25.8 

26.0    26.9  26.7 

1 

6.9 

9,7  29.7  41.4  37.0 

42.2 

3B.6 

56,4 

63.5 

74.6 

37,8 

34,9    38,7  3B.0 

10UI 

IAA 

IUU 

iAA    inn    iftn  100 

JUU      IUU      iuu  ivy 

100 

100 
I'AHT  C: 

100 

WESTERN 

100 
INDI 

,100 
ANS 

100 

100     100  100 

x  •  B.l  (73,61)  S  >  3,5  (31.8i 

I 
1 

64  6  61  3  55.4  54.0 

UliV      UliJ      Jjit  Jfi- 

4B.8 

48,8 

4B.I 

61,6 

60.0 

52.9 

53.5    52.7  53.5 

2 

10.7 

20.?  M  24,8  22,2 

19,2 

15.6 

11.5 

12.0 

4.6 

16.7 

111.8    16.6  17.7 

3 

5.9 

14.7  18.2  \U  23,8 

32.0 

35,6 

40.4 

36.4 

35.4 

30.4 

27.7    30,7  2U 

Total 

100 

100   100   100  100 

100 

'  100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100     100  100 

I  •  5.8  (52.7X)  &  3.2  (8.11) 

.    116  .  117 


ERIC 


jyjaJj   FORMAL  EDUCATION,  EDUCATIONAL  SATISFACTION*  AND  COMPUTATION  KHOHI.S0GE 

PART  As  UNITED  STATES  SUMMARY 


Years  of  Ferial  Education 


Educational  Satisfaction 


,2     )3=|5    16     17+     Total     Dtseatv  Need  Niifed  National 


LEVEL    0    1-6?     8     9     10*11     U         -     -  Hore  nif  Horm_ 

53.4    52,5  53,4 


22.B    20,8  21,6 


^UiJSJ  24.5  27.6  25.4    2U    21.7     M   Jjjj  Hi- 

3     3.6    9,2  12,0  18.2  19,8    25,2    29,B     40,2    41,3   45.7 _  26^ 

"«     100     100      100     100    100      100        ioo     ioo  100 


23,B    26.7  25,0 


focil  100    100   100  100 


%  *  6.9  (53.11)  S  *  3.6  (27.7s) 


o 
i 


PART  Hi  EASTERN  INDIANS 

'  «       £      ,r  ,     u  c     ii      40  0        43.1     38.8  39.4 

^     .     85.1   53.3  57.7  37,6  47.0    34.B    34,6     25,3    35.5    7,7  4U,u 


2  U 


.3   34.6  27.7  31.7  * '  M.Q     ^    23'5    i6  2U 


28,4    25.4  26,5 


28,5    35.B  34.1 


•  Total  100 


3   2.6  mj^i^t  j^£^l^LIL^l 

ioo  ioo  ioo  ioo  "  ioo    ioo    ioo    ioo  ioo     ioo  wo    m  m 

f  .  8.1  (62.31)  *  3.5  (26.%) 
PART  t\  WESTERN  INDIANS 

^^tt  «■«  58.5  m    OA    jU     gjJU  5B.5      M  ^.±LH  

i    y  fli"  233  a.6  25.S    «■»    tH     »,0    M    U     "  19'7  ^  — 

"  ,.,    e.O  IU  HJjW    *»           31'8    4U  2"    2U  2U 


1.1- 


l8[ll  M  .  ,oo  »  .oo   .oo   .oo    »   *  »     ■      m    m  W 

X  S  M  (513)  S  *3.6  (27,7$) 


TABU  4B.1.U.9  t   mm  EDUCATION,  EDUCATIONAL  SATISFACTION  AND  FIOIUM  SOLVING 

KSOWLiDOB 


PART  A;  UNITED  STATES  SUHHARV 

Years  of  Formal  Education 


tduca clonal  Satisfaction 


V£|     fl    ,  6    ?      g     9      m]     12      13-15    16      l?t     Total      DiSllt,  Naed   N«yd  National 
'  Mora   Dlf  f .  Norm 


|_  77.8    55,6  52.4  47.5  46,7  44,2  IU  45.1  4B.3  50.0  48,0  47,2  47,5  47.8 

2    16.5    32.4  30.1  29.0  32,0  28.1  24.0  13.9  U  gj  29,9  28.2»  28.8 

;     y_j2IOj7jjy  2U  25j  27.1  30,6  37,B  41,7  24,7  22,9  24.3  21.4 

Total  100    100    100   100  100  100  100  100  100  100  100  100  100  100 


x  =  5,9  (49.21)  a  -  3.7  (30.8k) 


i  PART  ft:  EAfiBfttfl  INDIANS 

8    1    80.0   41,0  25,3  25,9  m  24,5     24.B    30.0    7.7      29.5        28.4  23.jJU 


1 

i 


2  14,6    44.0  56,7  39.2  423     40,1     36,0      3B.B     9.5    13.8      37.5        44.5     40,3  39.2 

3  5,4  15.0  m  m  3U  3U   m    UA  66,5  1U  ----     2U  -Hjg — ^!=£  

Total  100     100    100    100    100      103      100       100      100     100        100  100      100     100  v 

il  =  7.4  (61. 7*1  S*3.2 126.71) 

PART  Ci  WESTERN  INDIANS 

i  77.2  61.5/  61.1  SM  52.1  48,7  49.3  49,1  52.2  5B.5  52,4  _  _ _ ,j2.j_jM  JM 
l_  17.0  27.7  21.6  26.3  29.2  28.3  26.3  21,3  14.8  7.2  24.8  26.1  '  25.5  26.3 
1_  5.g   1Q.B  17.3  20^  18.7    23.0    24.4     29.6    32.9   34,3      22.B        21 J    22.2   20.9  __  _ , „ 

Total  100    100   100   100   100     100     100      100     100    100       100         100     ioo  m 

/  x  =  5.5  (45.B*)  S  -  3.7  (30.8*) 


ERIC 
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/ 
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TABLE  4U.U.1Q;   FORMAL  EDUCATION,  EDUCATIONAL  SATISFACTION  AND  HEADING  KNOWLEDGE 

PART  k\  UNITED  STATES  SUHHARY 


LEVEL 

0 

Years  of  ForBai  Education 
1-6    7     8     9  10-11 

12 

13-15  16 

Total 

Educational  Satisfaction 

Dlgaat,  Need   Nuud  National 
Mure  nitf.  Norm 

i 

60  J 

58.2  56,3  49,3  46,1 

45.2 

HJiJ 

45  1     48  3 

51.3 

48,9 

48,5 

48,5 

4B.6 

2 

11,3 

29.1  19.8  28.7  27.6 

20,7 

16,3 

11.8  8,0 

1B.5 

20.6 

18,3 

19.5 

1 

7,9 

12.7  23.9  22,0  26,3 

34,1 

36,2 

43.1  43,7 

 i  .  - 

46,3 

32,6 

30,9 

33,2 

31,9 

Total 

100 

100    100    100    100  , 

100 

100 

100  100 

100 

100 

100 

100  100 

I  (50k)  S  -  4.1  (34,21) 

I 

H 
Q 

*  1 

86.2 

59.0  40.7  40,0  33,7 

32,2 

FART  Is 
1?  ft 

EASTERN  INDI 
27  3     30  0 

ANS 

7,7 

38,1 

39.2 

35,6 

36,4 

i 

2 

8,7 

29,4  24,7  25.2  37.5 

25,7 

21,3 

18,6  15.0 

0,0 

23,3 

26,8 

24,0 

25.4 

3 

5.1 

11,6  34,6  34,0  28,8 

42.1 

45,9 

54.1  55.0 

92,3 

38.6 

34.0 

40.4 

i 

38.2  J 

Total 

100 

100   100   100  100 

100 

100, 

100  100 

100 

100 

100 

X  =  1.'- 

100  100 
1  (60,8s)  S  s  3,7  (30,8*) 

1 

79,4 

57,9  61.3  51^49,3 

48.2  , 

PART  C: 
48.2 

WESTERN  INDIANS 
48,3    52.2  60,0 

51.5 

50.B 

20,8 

51.6 

2 

i 

lio 

29.0  18.3  29.7  25,0 

19,6 

15.2 

10,6  6,4 

2,9 

17,4 

19,0 

17,0 

10,0 

1 

=4— 

u 

13,1  20,4  18,6  25,7 

32,2 

36,5 

41,1  41,4 

37,1 

31.1. 

30.2 

31.7 

30,4 

Total 

ibo 

k  100    100    100  100 

100 

100 

100  100 

* 

100 

100 

■  100 
x  =  5.1 

100 

3  (48,35 

100 

K)  S  Mil  (34.2*) 

I.E  4B.LL2.if      SOURCES  lit'  EDUCATIONAL  ATTAINMENT  AND 


■ 

ABE 

GEO 

Equiv- 
alence 
(No 

ml 
mi 

SEA 

Pro|rai 

iliflli 
School 

Dip  login 

TOT  A!, 

NONE 

Public  Private  Indian 
Grade    Voea-  Group 
or       tional  or 
High     School  ConiBU- 
Selioul  nity 
Apney 

Public  .Private  Four  Indian 
Gradi    Voca-     Year  Group 
or        tional  .  College  or 
High     School    or  Coiiu-5 
School             Unlvir-  nity 
aity    "  Agency 

1 

0-50* 
Correct 

124,4 
50.6 

I.  6       1.0  43,6 

II,  4      20,0  63.2 

0.0       1.0        0,0  5.8 
0.0      12.5       0.0  21,5 

■7.0 
33,3 

'80.0 
30,2 

264,4 
39,9 

2 

i  51451 
h  Correct 

74.7 
30,4 

Q.J  1|4 

45.0      26,0  18,7 

1  3       3.2        1.0  7.4 
21.7      40.0       50,0  27.4 

5,5 

H5.6 

liti 

199.2 
30,0 

199,4 
in  i 

663 
100.0 

o 

in  ^ 

i  1 
76-1001 

Correct 

46,9 
19,1 

6.1            £.  /  li-J 

43.6      54.0  18.1 

4  7       3  8        1.0  13.8 
7fl.3      47.5       50.0  51,1 

8.5 
40.3 

99,4 

Hew  t 

246 
37.1 

14          5  69 
2,11      0.75  10,41 

6         H          2  27 
0.90      1.21       0,30  ,4,07 

21 

3,17 

265 
39.97 

Medial! 

iCorrafit 

5,06 
50,6 

7.5       8.0  3,71 
75.0      80.0  37,1 

9,50      7.75       8,0  7.88 
95,0      77,5       80,0  78.8 

7.0 
70.0 

7,11 
71,1 

! 

} 

6.211 
62.0  ' 

I 

/1< 


ERIC 


124 


125 


TABLE  4fl  1.1  2.11      SOIIHCEB  OF  EDUCATt OHAL  ATI*AIHHENT  AND 

LlTHlACIf  IN  llWini 


PAST  h  HKSTKEUNDIANS 


.NONE 


1 

O=50« 
2 

51-751 
Correct 


3 

76-100% 


•KM 
Row* 


%  Correct 


ABE 


or 


Mic  Public  Prlv-  indian 
irada    2=Year   vata  Coll- 
ar      Call-    Voca-  ega 

Ugh     m      ti0^1  or 

Sctol  Univ-    nlty  . 

ersity  ^ncy 


Public  (iblic  Pjiv 
Grade  Hear  ase 
or     toll-  Yoci 
High  ip 
School 


692.9 
66,9 


217.8 
21, n 


125.2 
12.1 


1035 
38.07 


3.06 
30.6 


39.2  15,4 
54.4  73.3 


10.6 


0.0 
0.0 


24.9  4.9  6.3  1-3 
34.6    23.3      30.0  65.0 


7,9 
11.0 


.7 
3.3 


4.1  .7 
19.5  35.0 


72  21 
2,65  0.77 


21  2 
0.77  0.0? 


4  64  3.33  5.0  7.5 
46,4     33.3      50,0  75.0 


53.8 
65.6 


21.7 

26,5 


6,5 
7,9 


02 
3.02 

3,38 
33.8 


4-year  Indian 

Coil-  Group 

egti  or 

clonal  or  Coibu- 

School  Univ  nicy 

erilty  Apncy 


22.2  20.2 
43.5  S1.8 


10.3  7.3 

20,2  18.7 


16,5  U.5 
36.3  21,5 


51 


13.2  6.0 
40.9  42,9 


4.3 
15.9 


9.5 
35.2 


4.3 

30,7 


3,7 
26,4 


6.12  4.75  5.25  6.5 
61.2  47.5     52.S  65.0 


26.2 
43.0 


16.2 
26.6 


18.6 
30.5 


Equiv- 
alence 
(No 
ABE/ 
BED/ 
SEA 


Schaol 
DlplDtta 


39  37  M  fil 
1.43     0,9*    0,51  2.24 


6.2 
62.0 


49,B 

53,5 


20.8 
22.4 


22.4 
24.1 


93 

3.42 


3.75 
37.1 


637 
53.0 


TOM 


1565.6 


256 
21.1 


30a 

25.S 


1201 
44.17 


4,11 
41.1 


9f.l 
51,5 


6)1.5 


100.O 


1,52 

n 


ERIC 


126 


137 


b 


Um  48.1,1,2,2; 


SQUHfiSS  OF  EDUCATIONAL  ATTAINHMN?  AND 


Willi 

inn 

Equiv- 
alence 

(No 
ABE/ 
(!ED/ 
SEA 

Prograi 

High 

School 

Diploma 

*r/vr  i  i 

1 41 1 A 1* 

-  -  — 

NONE 

Public  Private  Indian 
Grade     Vocs-  Oroup 
or        tiftml  or 
High      School  Co«wu" 

School  nity 
Agency 

Filbllc  hi0  Four  Isaiillait 
Grade    Voci-    Viar  Grruup 
or           tloiil    College   o  r 
III          sclifiiil    or  Cm»h!m- 
Sc  tiool            Unlver-  n  ity 

sity  _  ii«enej_ 

1 

0-50* 

75,0 
30,5 

0.0       0,1  28,2 
0.0       2.0  40,9 

0,0       U       0,0  3.1 
0,0      111       0,0  H.5 

7.0 
33,3 

71,3 

?it  ft 

26,9 

185,7 
2a, 0 

2 

51-75* 

75.6 
30.7 

3.8      2.9  2M 
27.1      50,0  30,1 

O.O        i       1.0  8,5 
0,0       1j      50.0  .  31,5 

3.4 

16.2 

52.9 

20.0 

165.1 

76-10(1 

95,4 
JU.U 

10.2       2.0  20,0 
t)  u       Jfi  ft       59  0 

/ii?         4uiU  £3,o 

6,0       M       L0  15.4 
100,0      811      50,0  57.0 

10.6 

50,5 

140.8 
53,1 

312,2 
47.1 

246 
37.1 

14        5  60 
2,11      0.75  10,41 

6         8          2  27 
■    0,9       Ul       0,3  4.07 

21 

3,17 

265 
39.97 

66) 
100.0 

9.37 
72.1 

11,0       9.25  8.0 
04,6      111  61.5 

22.1      Hi  U.0 

93.1      8U      84,6  87.8 

10,12 
77.9 

10.32 
79,4 

9.B9 
76,1 

o 

ERIC 
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TAIL!  tt.U,2,ir     SOURCES  OF  EDUCATIONAL  ATTAINHIINT  AND 

1 "  in  mmim  resources. 


PART  li:   WESTERN  INDIANS 


1 

0-50* 


2 

51-75? 

1 

76400?; 


Row* 


X  Correct 


NONE 


281.5 
56.2 


ABE 

Pl^Hg  "Kiblic  Priv-  4=yMf 

Qrada    2-Year  vita  Cbii- 

High    age     tional  or 

'  School  Uhiv- 
firiity 

28,3  10.0  11,0  o/O 
39.3    47.6    52,4  0.0 


or 


193.1 

18.7 


260.4 
25.2 


1035 
38.07 

4.25 
32.7 


20.1 
27.9 


46.1 
56.2 


5.8  1  2.6  0.0 
27,6    12.4  0,0 


23,6  5.2  U  2.0 
32.8    24.fi    35.2  100.0 


12.7 
15.5 

23.2 
28.3 


72  21  21  2 
2.65    0.77    0,77  0.07 


02 

3.02 


8-5  8.0  3.0  12.0  4.0 
65.4    61.5    23.1   92.3  30,8 


GEE 


Public 

Grade 

or 

High 
School 


20.0 
39.2 


4.2 
B.2 

26.8 
52.5 

51 

1.88 


10.29 
79.1 


Piiblie  Priv-"  Hear  Indian 
Hear  flta     Con-  Croup 
Coll-  Voci55  ip  or 
m     clonal  or  Coi«u- 
School  Univ-  nlty 
erslty  Agency 

19,0  10.0  5.0  23  1 
«,7     37,0    35.7  37,9 


3.6  4.2  1.6  6  9 
U     15.6    11.4  11.3 


16.4 
42.1 

39 
1.43 

8.0 
61.5 


12.8  7.4 

47.4  52.9 

27  14 

0.99  0.51 

9,75  10.5 

75.0  80.8 


31.0 
50.8 

61 

2,24 

10.2 
78,5 


filenee 

(No 

All/ 


46,1 
49,6 


9,7 
10.4 

37.2 
40.0 

93 
3.42 

7.0 
53,8 


Hi  git 
School 

Diploma 


595,4 
49,6 

124.8 
10,4 

480,21 
40.0 


1201 
44,17 

7,67 
59,0 


TOT  A  I. 


1395.5 
51.1 


3119. 1 
14.) 

914.2 
34,4 


2719 
10(1.0 


5.35 
11,1 


H 
0 
ffl 


ERIC 
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TABLE  tf.U.Ui      SOURCES  OF  EDUCATIONAL  ATTAINMENT  AND 

imWt  IN  LAH. 


I'ART  A:  BMIffilWe 


[Mi 

ABE 

CED 

Equiv- 
alence 
(No 

ml 
ml 

SEA 

Prograi 

High 
School 

Diploma 

TOTAL 

HONE 

Public  Pfivati  Indian 
Grade    Voca-  Group 
or        tlonal  or 
High     School  Cowtt- 
School  nlty 
Agency 

Public  Private   Four  Indian 
Grade    Voca-     Year  Group 
or        Clonal     College  fir 
High     ichool    or  Gobiu- 
School              Uaiver-  nlty 
alty  Agency 

i 

0-501 

M.2 
46.0 

1.0  1,2  36.0 

7.1  24,0  53,3 

0.0       2,0        0.0  6J 
Aft    •  is  a        nn      7\  A 

6,6 
31  4 

81.4  248.4 
30,7  37.5 

2 

51-75* 

80,6 

32.8 

6,8        ifl  13.5 
•IB.  6      16,0  28,3 

1.8      1.0       1.0  6.6 

4.2 

20  0 

95,5  217.0 
36.0  32,9 

] 

76-1005 

52.2 
21.2 

6.2       3.0  12.7 
44,3      60,0  1B.4 

4,2      5.0        l.O  L4.2 
70,0     62.5    .    50.0  52,6 

10.2 
48,6 

00.1  196.8 
33.2  29.7 

Row* 

m 

37.1 

14         5  69 
2.11      0-75  10.41 

^  6        fl          2  27 
0,9      Ul       0.3  4.07 

21 

3.17 

265  663 
39.97  100,0 

Median 
I  Correct 

6,54 
54,5 

9.0       9.75  5.81 
75.0      81.2  40.4 

10,0      9,83       9,0  9.6 
83.3     81,9       75.0  80.0 

9,25 
77.1 

! 

8,53  7.78 
71,1  64.8 

i 

! 
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TABLE  fl.M.2.3;      SOURCES  OF  EllUC 4TI ON AL  ATTAINMENT  AND 


PART  ii  WESTERN  INDIANS 


666.6 
64.4 


2 


3 

76=100* 
Row  I 


SuTMUc  Pdv-  IS  Indian 

Grade    Hear  vita    foil-  Group 

ur      all-  Voci-  m 

High    age  tlcnal  or 

Scfcol  Sdiool 


or 


$rsity  Agency 


Public  Public  Priv-  4-yaar  Indian 
Grade   2-year  ate     Coll-  Group 
or      Coll-  Voci-  ega  or 
j    egg      tional  or*  Goinu- 
School  Univ=  nity 
erilcy  Apancy 


33.Q  14.6  11,0  0,0  46.4 
46.9    69,5     52,4     0S0  56,6 


225.9 
21.B 


142.5 
1U 


1035 


24 .8  4.3  3,8  1,0  23.6 
34.4    20.5     18,1    50.0  28,8 


13.4  2.1  6.2  1.0  12.0 
18.6    10.0     29,5    50,0  14.6 


72  21 


21 


2 


3,79  6.64 
31,6  [  55.3 

i 


4,0 
33.3 


5.0 
41,7 


8,5 
70.0 


20.0  19.6  11.6  5.0  24,8 
39.2     50,3    43.0    35,7  40.7 


13.4  5,9  6,9  2,9  15.3 
26.3     15,1    25.6    20.7  25.1 


82 


38.07  '  2.65    0.77     0.77    0.07  3.02 


3,44 
28.7 


17.6  13.5  8.5  6,1  20.9 
34,5     34.6    31,5    43,6  34,3 


51  39  27  14  61 
1.88     1.43    0,99    0.51  2.24 


8S0  6,0  8,25  8,5  8.12 
66.7     50.0    68,8    70,8  67.7 


Kqui  v-  ^ 
lanca  Hi  git 

(No  Jicbool 
ABE/  DiplflBa 

ml  ! 

SEA  ' 
Proeraw 


48,8 
52.5 


18,4 
19,8 


25,8 
27.7 


93 

3.42 


5.25 
43.8 


617.4 
51,4 


TOTAL 


1519.6 
55.9 


227,2 
10.9 


573,4 
21,1 


356.4 
29.7 


!  626.0 
I  23,0 


44.17 


T  " 

2719 
1  100.0 


5.32  4.  14 
44.3  36.2 


Q 


7 


ERIC 
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TABLE  4B-l.l-2.4x     (SOURCES  OF  EDUCATIONAL  ATTAINMENT  AND 

IN 


1 


•-PART  A;  ?MM  INDIANS 

i 


r 

Ai 

\l 

-  ■ 

GEO 

=  

bij  ii  lv- 

\ 

alence 

|!IK!, 

Piihl  If 

Private 

Indian 

Public 

Four 

Indian 

(No 

School 

Grade 

VO£ 

Group 

Grade 

Voca- 

Year 

Group 

ABE/ 

Dip!  oiii  ii 

NONE 

or 

Hlgll 

tional 
School 

or 

-yummy 

or 

III  sh 

tional 
.  School 

r  y  %  |1b  U  m 

College 
of 

or 

GEO/ 
SB  A 

TOTAL 

urn 

School 

nlty 

Agency 

School 

Univer- 
sity 

nlty 
Agency 

Progran 

i 

98,2 

1.2 

1.0 

30.0 

0.0 

U 

.  0.0 

u 

6.2 

77.2 

219.6 

0-501 

39.9 

6,6 

\ 

20.0 

43.5 

0.0 

20.0 

0,0 

15.6 

29,5 

29,1 

33.1 

% 

83,4 

M( 

1.3 

256 

.9 

3.0 

2.0 

_^ — j^f. — 

4,7 

62.7 

195.8 

33,9 

40jW 

2,6,0 

37.1 

15.4 

37.5 

100.0 

22.4 

23.7 

29,5 

V 

76-100? 

64.4 

%  *) 

7.2 

51.4 

2.7 
54,0 

%k 

19.4  , 

5,l( 
85.CK 

h 

3.4 

<^42,5 

0,0 
0.0 

16,2 

_  60,0 

10.1 

48,1 

125.1 
47.2 

247,6 
17,1 

.  TO, 

246 

14 

5 

69 

'A 

7. 8 

2 

27 

21y 

265 
39.97 

663 
100.0 

\  IJ(W  % 

37,1 

2,11 

0.75, 

10.41 

"  0.9 

/  "1.21 

 0.3 

4.07 

3,17 

mm 

6,02 

7.83 

a.o 

5.71 

8,5 

7,5 

n  6.5 

8,25 

7-67 

7.71 

7.01 

;S  (direct 

60,2 

|  78,3 

60,0 

57.1 

85,0 

75.0 

65,0 

82.3 

76,7 

77,1 

70.1 

ERIC 
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TABLE  4U.U.4i      SOUHCES  OF  EDUCATIONAL  ATTAINMENT  AND 

in  ccmm  BXTMCN 


T  fi; 


INDIANS 


'  / 


i 

0-50\ 


2 

51-75* 


3 


TOTAL 

How  * 


% 


HONE 


601.2 
58. 1 


229.5 

22.2 


204.3 
19.7 


1035 

38.07 

3.02 
39.2 


ABE 


Grade 

or 

High 


Public  Priv-  4-Year 
2=¥ear   vata  Call- 
Coll-    V^a=  egg 
age      tional  or 
Lhool  Univ- 
erslty 


32,6 
45.3 


9.6 
45,7 


23,5 
32,6 


8,0 
38.1 


15,9  3.4 
22.1  16.2 


10.0 
47,6 


24.8 


5,8 
27,6 


Indian 

Group 

or 

nity 


0,0 
0.0 


1.0 

50,0 


1.0 
50.0 


72  21  ,21  2 
2.65    0,77     0.77  0.07 


5.62  5.67  6,0  8,0 
56,2    56,7     60.0  60,0 


44,2 
53,9 


19,0 
23.2 


Public  Public  Priv-  4-year  Indian 
Grada   2-year  ate  Coll-  Group 
or      Coll-  Vflca-  §ge  or 
iiigh    ega     clonal  or  GoBinu- 
School         School  Univ-  nity 
  ersltv  Apncy 


Eqiiiv- 
j  ftlenca 
'  (No 

mi 


20.0 
39,2 


19.0 
48,7 


6.3 
12.4 


18.8 
22,9 


82 
3,02 


4.64 
46,4 


24.7 
48,4 


51 


6.7 
17.2 


13.3 
34.1 


39 

1,43 


9.4 
34.8 


8.5 
31,5 


4.8 
34,3 

1,8 
12,9 


23,0 
37,7 


12.3 
20,2 


9,1 
33.7 


7.4 
52.9 


25,7 
42,1 


27 

0.99 


14 

0,51 


61 

2,24 


7,73  6.62  6,88  8,0 
77,3    66.2     68.8  80,0 


7,25 
72,5 


SEA 


46.2 
49.7 


16,3 
17,5 


30.5 
32.8 


93 

3,42 


School 
Diplopia 


282.6 
48.5 


208,2 
17,3 


410.2 

34,2 


5,25 
52.5 


1201 
44.17 


5.59 
55,9 


TOTAL 


1402.6 
51.6 

§46',3 
20.1 


770,1 
28,3 


100.0 


4.71 
47.1 


ERIC 
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TABLE  Al.L2.5i     SOURCES  OF  EDUCATIONAL  ATTAINMENT  .AND 


part  hi  mm&imm 


JlWldi 

ABE 

flvn 

Eoulv- 

■  i  ■ 

glance 

(No 

ABE/ 

GID/ 

SEA 

Projirai 

lift! 

fielioi- 
Diplopia 

TOTAL 

NONE 

"Public  Private  Indian 
Grade    Vaca-  Group 
or        clonal  or 
High      School  Comir 
School  nity 

Apncy 

Public  Private  Pour  Indian 
Grade    Voca=     Viflf  Group 

High     ichool    or  Cmm- 
Schqol             Univer-  nity 

i 
I 

0=50X 

106  4 
43,3 

2.0       1.0  34.2 
14.3      20.0  49.6 

0.0      2.0       0.0  6,0 
0.0      25,0        0,0  22.2 

6.0 
28.6 

80,0 
30.2 

237,6 
35.8 

1 

51-75* 

67.3 
27,4 

2.9       0,0  18,4 
20.7       0,0  26.7 

0,9       2.7        0.9  4.7 
15,0      33.8       45.0  17,4 

2.7 
12.9 

34,2 
12.9  - 

134,7 
20.3 

3 

76-100* 

72.3 
29.4 

9,1       4.0  16.4 

65,0      80,0  23.3 

5.1       3.3        1.1  16.3 

ft              n   0               EE  A             EJt\  k 

85,0      4L2       M*°  slM 

12,3 

58  6 

150,0 

56  9 

290.7 
43  8 

Row  t 

246 
37.1 

14         5  64 
2.11      0.75  10.41 

6         8         2  27 
0.9       1.21       0.3  4.07 

21 

3.17 

265  - 
39.97 

 661.  

100.0 

Mudiwi 
i  Oorract 

7,66 
63,0 

10.5      10.25  3.72 
87.5      85,4     ,  31,0 

11.5       9.17       9.5  10.3 
95.B      76,4       79.2  86,1 

10.0 
83.3 

9.B1 
81.9 

8.79 
73.3 

ERIC 
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TABLE  4U.1.2.5;      SOUKCES  OF  EDUCATIONAL  ATTAINMENT  AND 


PART  B:   WESTKRH  INDIANS 


ABI 

fill  B 

OED 

Equiv- 
alence 
(No 
ABE/ 
HID/ 
SEA 

Program 

High 
School 
Dip  I  my 

591,6 
49.3 

TOTAL 

1412.li 

52.0 

4fifi  'i 

iuu,4 

.  17.1 

040.0 

10.9 

NONE 

Aiblic  Public  prfi-  4-Year  Indian 
irade    2-Year  vita    Oali-  Group 
3f       Gbil=    Vog^   §g§  or 
ligh     age      tional  or  Oonrw- 
sehsol          School  Univ-  nlty 

i                                    ETSltjf  flQHiqf 

Public  Public  Prlv   k-mt  Indian" 
Grada  2-year  aca     Call-  firoup 
or      Coll-  Voea=  §p  Or 
High    egi     tional  or  Coauu- 
Sdiool          School  Ur.lv-  nity 

ereity  Apeuc^ 

i 

0-505( 

599,0 
57,9 

31.8    11.2    U.O     0,0  45.0 
44,2    53.3    52,4     0,0  54.9 

20,0    19.0     10,0    5,2  23.0 
39.2    48.7     37.0   37,1  37.7 

46,0 
49,5 

2. 
51-75* 

223,7 
21.6 

19.7     6.6     3,8     0,0  24.7 
27,4    31,4    18.1     0,0  30*1 

10,4     3.8   '  7,4    1.8  12.0 
20.4     9.7     27.4    12,9  19,7 

13.2 
14.2 

144.9 
12.1 

3 

76-iOOS 

212.3 
20,5 

20.5     3.2     6.2     2.0  12.3 
2B.5    15.2    29.5   100.0  15,0 

20,6    16.2  .    9,6    7,0  26,0 
40.4    41.5     35,6   50.0  42.6 

33,8 
36,3 

464.5 

38.7 

.  mm 

Row  X 

1035 
38,07 

V      21      21       2  82 
2.65    0.77    0.77    0.07  3.02 

51      39       27     14  61 
1.88    1,43     0.99  0.51  2.24 

93 

3.42 

1201 
14,1? 

65.2 
54.3 

2719 

.iSSsiL— 

Median 
iCorrect 

4.92 
AIL 

7,0     5,75    5.25    10.0  5.7 
58.3    47.9 43.8    83,3  47,5 

9.13  "  7.0      8.75   9.0  8.95 
76.0    58.3     72.3    75.0  74.6 

7.0 
58.3 

5.47 
45,6  • 

142 

5c  143 


tabu  4Ui.2.6i   wnm  op  educational  attainment  ah 

PMA:  EASTERN  BRIANS 


ABE 

CEO 

Equiv- 
alence 
(No 
hUl 
RED/ 
SEA 

I'rograi 

Ilifih 
Dip) own 

TOTAL 

t 

NONE 

Public  Private  Indian 
Grade    Voci"  Croup 
or        Elonsl  i 
High      School  Cnaiou' 
School  nlty 
Apicy 

public  Private  Four  Indian 
firadis    Voea-     Yiar  Oroup 
or       clonal    College  or 
High     School    or  Coiiuu- 
School  .          hint-  nlty 

airy   '  Agancx 

i 

V50I 

88,7 
36.1 

1.3       1.0.  32,7 
9.3      20,0    .  47.4 

0,0       1,0        0.0  4.1 
0.0      12.6        0,0  15.2 

6,1 
29.0 

70.6 
26.6 

205,5 
31.0 

2 

51-75* 

68.3 
27.8 

4.9       l.Q  17.5 
35.0      20,0  25.4 

1.2       2.2        0.0  5.1 
20.0      27,5        0.0  18.9 

4.1 
19.5 

40.8 
15.4 

145,1 
21.9 

3 

&ino* 

89,0 
36.2 

7.0       3.0  18,8 
55.7      60.0  27,2 

4.8       4J      ,.2.0  17.8 
80.0      60.0      100.0  65.9 

10,8 
51.4 

153.6 
58.0 

265 
30,97 

7,62 
04.6 

312.4 
47.1 

'iiji'Ai, 

fcdian 
I  Correct 

246 
37,1 

5.88 
65.4 

14      "    5  69 
2.11      0.75  10.41 

7,5       8.0  4.06 
j  83.3      aa.9  54.0 

6         8          2  27 
0.9       1.21       0.3  4,07 

8.5       7-5        8.5  7.75 
94,4      H3,3       94.4  86.1 

21 

3,17 

7.25 
80,6 

663 
100.0  ' 

6.88 
76,4 

I 

I 


144 


ERIC 
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4B  i  j  2.6;      SOURCES  OF  EDOGATTQHAL  ATTAINMENT  AND 

\mm  in  wmnm  facts  and  figure. 

l* ART  B:   IIESTERN  INDIANS 


All 

GEO 

iijuiv-3 
alince 
(do 

ABE/ 

mi 

SEA 

Profttaw 

III  ah 

School 

TOTAL 

HONE 

i 

>ubllc  Public  Priv-  4-Year  Indian 
irade    2=Y§ar  vata    toll-  Group 
jr      Coll-    Voca-  ege  or 
liqh    age     tional  or  Camu- 
ictool          School  Uniy-  nity 

FuliUc  Public  Pri v-  Indian 
Oradi  2-year  ati     Call-  Croup 
fir       fall"   VoCS=   eRe  or 
High    lie     tional  or  Cow»u- 
School         School  Univ»  nity 

erflltv  ARiney 

1 

621.0 
60,0 

30,7    10,1    11.0     0.0  47,5 
42,6    48,1    52.4     0.0  57.9 

21.0    19,0     11.1     5.1  21.2 
41.2    48,7     41,1    36.4  J4,H 

44,1 
n  i 

597.7 
d.9  ft 

1439.5 
52  9 

51-75!! 

195,9 
18.9 

17.9     6.3     3,8     0.6  15,5 
24,9    30,0    18.1    30.0  18.9 

6,6     3.4      5,9  ■  2,5  13,4 
12.9     8,?     21,9    17.9  22.0 

12.3 
13.2 

188.9 
15.7 

472,9 
17,4 

3 

76-100* 

218,2 
21,1 

23.4  4,6     6.2     1,4  19.0 

32.5  21,9    29.5    70.0  24,2 

23.4    16,6     10,0     6,4  26.4 
it  a     jo  £     37  ft     45  7  43,3 

36,6 
39,4 

414.4 
34.5 

B06.6 
29.7 

raw. 

1035 
JB.07. 

72      21      21       2  82 
2,65    0,77    0,77    0,07  3.02 

51      39       27      14  61 
l.BB    1.43     0,39    0,51  2.24 

6,75    6.0      6.25    6,5  6,73 
75.0    66.7     69,4    72,2  74.7 

93 

3.42 

5,75 
63,9 

1201 

44.17 

.  4,68 
52.11 

2719 

100,0 

3,61 
40.1 

i 

Median 
%  Correct 

3.17 
35.2 

S.36    5.0     4,0     0.0  3,08 
59.6    55,6    44.4    88,9  34.3 

* 


I 
i 
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4B.1.U7;     SOURCES  OF  EDUCATIONAL  ATTAINMENT  AND 

IN  WRITIN3, 


'  PfltT  A:  EOTN  INDIANS 


ABE 

.  GED 

Equiv- 
alence 
(No 

ml 

lltll/ 

SEA 

Progran 

r 

High 
School 

Diploma 

TIVi'Ai 

NONE 

"Public  Private  Indian 
Grade    Voca-  Group 
or        Clonal  or 
Hij-li   ■  Sehapr  Comu- 
School  nlty 
Apncy 

Public  Private  Jour  Indian 
Grade    Voca-  l  fear  Croup 
or        tlonal    College  or 
High     School    or  Comm- 
School           r  liniver  nlty 
lity  Ayncj 

i 

0=50* 

104,4 
42,4 

2.0       1.0  37.7 

-           -                          w  *      p.                                 f  i  f 

14.3      20,0  54.6 

0.0       1,1      '  M     '  4.4 
a  ft       n  fi         ft  A . 1     Ifi  3 

6.2 

29,5 

76.3 
20.8 

.  233.1 
35.2 

2 

51-15% 

71,4 

29,0 

3,3       1.1  17,9 
23.fi      22.0  25.0 

0,0       2,0        0,2  9.9 
0.0      25.0       10.0  _  36.7 

4.0 

19.0s 

68,6 
25.9 

178.4 
26,9 

3 

70.2 

40  i  3  - 

8,7       2,9  13,4 
01       58  0  19.4 

6,0       4.9        1.0  12.7 
100.0      61.2       90.0  47,0 

■  10.8 
51,4 

120,1 
45.3 

251,5 
37.9 

•inrAi. 
m  % 

%  Correct 

'  246 
37.1 

6.37 
58,0 

14         5  69 
2,11      0,15  10.41 

9.17      9.0  6.22 
83,3      81.8  47,5 

'  \  6        8         2  27 
0.9       1.2!       0.3  4.07 

10.1       9.5        9,0  8,4 
91,8      86,4       81.8  76.4 

21 

1.17 

j 

.8.75 
,  79.5 

265 
39.97 

8.24 

74.9 

663 
100=0 

7,57  " 
68,0 

i  ■ 


■ 
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i. 

TABLE  fl.U'.2.7i      SOURCES  Qf  EDUCATIONAL  ATTAINMENT  AND 

mwm  in  wmm. 


PART  111    \mUM  INDIANS 


mm* 

NONE 

ABE 

GEO 

Eqiiiv- 
alincu 
(No 

ml 

n  pi\  / 

m 

ProfiraiM 

II  i  Hit 

School 

Piplouii) 

TOT  A  l 

RKlc  RMic  klv-  4-Year  Tndiin 
Grade    2-Year  vata    Coll-  Group 
or      Coll-    Voffl-  ega  or 
High     age      tional  or  Oannu- 
Scfool           School  Univ=  nity 

iraity  Apcy 

Public  Public  Prlv-  4-year  I nJ 1  an 
Grade   2-yeur  ate     Coll-  Group 
or      Coll-  Voea-  age  or 
High    ega     tional  or  Coiam- 
School          School  Univ-  nity 

iraity  Apncy 

l 

0  50% 

625.2 
60.4 

33.3     U.1   11.0      0,0  47,3 
46,2     52.9   52,4      0,0  57.8 

20,2   19.0     .9.2     5,0  23,2 
39.6   48,7     34,1    35,7  3B.0 

46.1 

■19.6 

602,4 
50.2 

1455.0 
53.5 

2 

S1-7S* 

203.3 
19.6 

22,4      6.2    3,1      1.1  18.6 
31.1     29.5   14.8     55.0  22.7 

9.5    5.6      7,0     1.0  9,8 
18.6   14,4     25.9     7.1  16,1 

13,9 
14,9 

151,3 
12.6 

452.11 
16.7 

3 

76-100% 

206.5 
20,0 

16.3      3.7    6.9      0.9  15.1 
22.6     17.6   32.9     45,0  18.4 

21.3   14.4     10.fi     8,0  20.0 
41.8   36.9     40,0    57,1  45,9 

33,0 

35,5 

446,3 
37.2 

811.2 
29.11 

TOTAL 
Row  % 

Median 
1  Correct 

1035 
38.07 

4,19 
38. 1 

72       21     21        2  82 
2.65     0.77   0.77     0,07  3,02 

6.5      5,25   4.38     8,5  4.5 
59.1     47,7   39,8     77,3  40,9 

51     39       27      14  61 
1.88   1.43     0.99    0,51  2.24 

7,62   7.0      7.67    9,64  8,12 
69,3   63,6     69.7    87,7  73,9 

J3 
3,42 

6.0 

54,5 

1201 
44.17 

5.14 

48,6 

2719 
100.0 

4.5: 
11.1 

P 

i 

\ 


TABLE  4D.l-l-2.8i 


SOURCES  OF  EDUCATIONAL  ATTAlNMgHT  AND 

umm  in  common 


mni  MiWi  wim 


ABE 

CEII 

(Ho 
Mi 
CI!!)/ 
-  m 
Program 

High 

School 

OiploBiii 

TOTAL 

HONK 

Public  Private  InJian 
Grade    Voca-  firoup 
or        clonal  or 
High      School  Comu- 

Scliool  nicy 
Apency 

Public  Private  Four  Indian 
Grade    Voca-     Year  Group 
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TABU  ALU*     BOUIICES  OF  EDUCATIONAL  ATTAINMENT 
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4B. 1.2.1     Lanuage  Skills  and  raa 

S«vanty-fiive  percent  of  thm  adult  Indian  population  normally 
speaks  English  and  about  twenty-five  nascent  speaks  another  language 
in  the  pursuit  of  their  daily  activities.     About  that  same  number 
normally  uses  another   (non-English)    language  whan  speaking  with 
their  children  and  their  friends.     At  the  same  time,  all  but  five 
and  one-half  percent  report  using  English  in  school.     This  means 
that  some  twenty  percent  used  a  "foreign"  language  in  school,  one 
that  was  not  used  in  the  home    then  or  that  is  used  now.     That  same 
language  is  being  passed  on  to  the  next  generation  an  .  one  might 
presume  that  similar  ratios  will  persist  through  the  next  generation 
at  least. 

At  the  same  time,  only  fourteen  percent  report  that  they  are 
bilingual.     Assuming  that  some  bilingual  people  normally  use  English 
as  their  basis  for  communication,  a  large  group  of  Indians  has  fail- 
ed to  receive  the  major  benefit  of  formal  education  simply  because 
of  the  language  barrier,     as  noted  in  Table  41,1,2.1,1  about  30%  of 
those  who  have  no  formal  education  do  not  usually  speak  English. 
It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  the  higher  the  formal  education 
completed,  the  greater  use  of  the  English  language  as  the  normal 
tongue.     Clearly,  for  that  twenty-five  percent  which  does  not  use 
English  as  its  normal  means  of  communication,  formal  education  is 
a  major  hurdle  simply  because  of  the  lack  off  language  skills. 

Similarly,  if  one  is  bilingual  he/she  will  probably  not  enter  • 
high  school  but  will  drop  out  by  the  end  of  the  seventh  grade.  The 
bilingual  individual  must  necessarily  spend  a  great  amount  of  time 
merely  maintaining  proficiency  and  one  might  presume  in  translation. 
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The  biiincual  parson  will  probably  speak  English  in  zcrrnai  cross- 
cultural  sat-in^      such  as  school,  while  speaking  another  language 
at  home  and  with  friends.     This  cultural  competition  say  certainly 
be  expected  to  take  its  educational  toll,  and  the  statistics  pre- 
sented here  show  that  indeed  it  does  among  bilinguals  and -among 
those  who  of^en  read  Indian  newspapers.     Those  who  are  bilingual 
leave  school  while  those  who  read  Indian  newspapers  continue  on 
vet  reflect  poorer  use  levels  as  measured  by  the  3  Rfs  index* 
There  is  a  slight  tendency   (whether  Eastern  or  Western)    for  non- 
English  speaking  Indians  to  be  more  dissatisfied  with  their  edu- 
cation than  are  their  English  speaking  counterparts, 

/    If  we  now  move  to  the  table  reflecting  the  respondent's  abil- 

I 

itY|  to  speak  English,  Table  48.1.2.1*2,  we  find  a  general  association 
betUeen  the  ability  to  speak  English  and  the  number  of  years  of 
formal  education  completed-     r^e  also  ff ind"  a  general  association 


between  the  ability  to  speak  English  well  and  the  use  level  as 
measured  by  the  3  R' s  index.     Those  who  speak  well  have  done  well, 
whether  as  a  precursor  or  an  outcome* 

It  is  interesting  here  to  note  that  those  who  speak  English 
poorly^are  less  satisfied  with  their  education  than  are  those  who 
speak  v#ry  well;  that  \mf  %hmy  are  more  dissatisfied,   feel ' that  they 
need  mor'te  education  'and  that  that  education  should  be  a  different 
one  than  v^tt^mpted  previously*     It  is  not  a  universal  feeling, 
but  nonetiieless  is  important  when  compared  to  the  feelings  among 
those- who  ipeak  English  very  well* 

Table  4^.1.2.1.4,     the  understanding  of  spoken  English  follows 

16  o 
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the  same  pattern  as  shown  in  the  tab la  on  speech,  Again,  use 
levels  are  strongly  associated  with  understanding  even  though  the 
English  language  was  not  necessarily  used  in  completing  the  ques- 
tionnaire items.  in  many  instances  the  items  were  translated  for 
the  respondents,  Since  the  basic  education  was  in  a  "foreign" 
tongue  for  twenty-five  percent  of  the  respondents,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  use  level  is  shown  to  Be  dependent  on  English  skill. 

431. 2. 2    snclish  and  Other  Language  Use  and  Source  of 
'Education  Attainment 

Table  48,1.2. 1.1. A  shows  the  percent  of  English 


and  other  language  use  among  adult  Indians  from  eastern  and  western 
regions  of  the  united, States,  crossciassif iad  by  sources  of  educa- 
tional attainment.     Again,  it  should  be  noted  .that  while  virtually 
all  adult  Indians  in  the  United  States   (97%  in  the  East  and  3S% 
in  the  west)  went  to  schools  where  subjects  were  taught  in  English, 
only  84*  in  Bast  ana  74*  in  the  West  usually  speak  English,  and 
for  some  categories,  these  figures  are  as  low  as  S4  and  SO  percent, 
in  the  last  and  Mast  respectively. 

The  lowest  percentage  of  English  usage  in  the  East  (S3, 6%) 
occurs  among  adult  Indians  attending  ASS  programs  operated  by 


Indian  groups  or  community  agencies.     This  figure  is  much  lower 
than  that  of  adults  with  no  ABE  program  experience  and  again  sug- 


gests that  local  Indian  community  operated  ABE  programs  in  the  East 
are  more  often  serving . those"  adult  Indians  with  the  greatest  need. 
On  the  other  hand,  adult  Indians  enrolled  in  ail  other  ABE/GED 
programs  and  those  who  have  a  high  school  diploma  or  its  equivalent 
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indicate  higher  levels  of  English  usage  than  do  Indiana  without 
these  adrcMMflM.     Similar  patterns  occur  La  =egard  to  speaking 
English  to  children  and  friends.     Again,  it  tends  to  be  those 
adults  in  ABB  programs ,  and  particularly  those  in  ?roqr,,, 
operated  by  Indian  groups  or  community  agencies,  who  more  -often" 
speak  a  language  other  than  English.     This  seems  to  clearly  indi- 
cate that  these  programs  tend  to  serve  those  adult  Indians  with 
the  greatest  language  need. 

Again,  an  interesting  finding  is  that  typically  the  percent- 
age of  Indian  adults  usually  speaking  English  is  greater  than  that 
occurring  when  speaking  to  friends  and  children.  However,  for 
these  adult  Indians  who  have  attended  ASS  and  GEO  programs  operated 
by  public  grade  or  high  schools  these  percentages  are  jus.  reversed 
that  is,  while  only  7S  percent  of  the  ABE  group  and  83  percent  of 
the  GEO  group  usually  speak  English,  8<%  of  thm  former  and  100 
percent  of  the  latter  usually  speak  English  to  their  children  and 
with  friends, 

compared  to  Indian  adults'  in  the  last,  fewer  in  the  West  tend 
to  -usually  speak  English-  and  more  -often-  tend  to  apeak  language 
other  than  English,  also  fewer  adult  Indians  speak  English  to 
their  children  and  with  friends  in  the  West.  '  Still,  nearly  all 
of  them  (95%)   went  to  schools  w!..ere  lessons  were  taught  in  English 

The  pattern  for  English  usage  in  the  western  states  is  for 
those  with  ABE  program  experience  to  show  greater  usage  than  those 
without  such  experience.     Similarly  those  with  GED  program  experi- 
ence and  those  with  a  high  school  diploma  or  its  equivalent  show 


greater  usage  than  ASE's  and  those  without  such  experiences.  The 
saBi  patterns  occur  in  regard  to  speaking  English  to  their  children 
and  with  friends.     Finally,  the  pattern  observed  in  the  East,  of 
mors  adults  in  some  groups  speaking  English  to  their  children  than 
they  do  in  general,  tends  to  occur  in  the  west  for  adults  who  attended 
ABE  and  SED  programs  operated  by  four-year  colleges  or  universities. 
That  is,  while  only  half  of  the  ABE' a  and  7 9  percent  of  the  GED's 
at  four-year  institutions  usually  speak  English,  100  and  92  percent, 
respectively,  speak  English  to  their  children. 

Onderstaindinq  Spoken  English 

En  the  eastern  states  over  72  percent  of  the  adult  Indians  in- 
dicate that  they  can  understand  spoken  English  -very  well*  and 
another  22  percent  say  -mil  right."     Three  percent  respond  "not  well- 
one  percent  understands  just  a  "few  words"  and  one  percent  says  -not 
at  ail";  these  latter  three  types  of  adults  come  exclusively  from 
two  groups,  those  who  are  not  high  school  graduates  and  have  not 
participated  in  adult  education  programs  and  adults  in  ABE  programs 
operated  by  Indian  grouss  or  community  agencies.     In  fact,  a  greater 
percentage  (16.7%)  of  these  ABE  adults  are  in  these  three  categories 
than  are  those  without  ABE  programming  (9.4%).  This  again  supports 
the  earlier  contention  that  ABE  programs  operated  by  Indian  groups 
or  community  agencies  tend  to  be  serving  adult  Indians  who  are  mcst. 
in  need  in  terms  off  language.     Finally,  except  for* adults  la  private 
vocational  school  GEO  programs,  other  adults  with  equivalency  or  ABE 
experience  indicate  greater  proficiency  in  understanding  spoken 
English  than  do  regular  high  school  graduates . 

-iaie^ 
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The  pattern  for  the  western  states,  while  .amewnat  similar 
ta  that  of  the  last,  is  more  complicated  in  several  important  ways* 
First  of  all,  the  degree  of  understanding  of  spoken  English  is  less 
in  the  west  than  in  the  East,     That  is,  only  62  percent  of  admit 
Indians  in  the  West  (compared  to  72%  in  the  last)   say  they  under- 
stand spoken  gnglish  "very  well, *  and  while  more   {31%  va.   22%  in  the 
East)   understand  English  "all  right , -  a  larger  percentage  (7,6%  vs. 
5*3%  in  the  East)   of  them  do  not  understand  spoken  English,     In  terms 
of  actual  numbers  in  this  latter  cat  gory,  there  are  5,8  times  as 
many  adults  in  the  West  than  in  the  East  who  do  not  understand  spoken 
English  well  at  all.     This  finding  clearly  coincides  with  the  fart 
that  APL  performance  levels  were  found  to  be  consistently  lower  in 
%hm  Wes<c  than  in  the  E^t„ 

The  pattern  in  the  Wesm  is  also  different  from  that  in  the  East 
in  that  all  the  ABE  programs  appear  to  be  serving  those  with  great  . 
seed;  however,  except  for  those  adults  in  ABE  programs  operated  by 
private  vocational  schools ,  adults  with  ABE  experience  more  than 
those  without  such  expedience,  show  higher  percentages  of  persons 
who  understand  spoken  English  -very  well,"     Similarly,  except  for 
those  persons  with  G2D  experience  in  programs  operated  by  private 
vocational  schools,  adults  with  OED  program  experience-  or  equiva- 
lency without  program  experience  show  higher  degrees  of  understand- 
ing spoken  English  than  do  those  with  regular  high  school  diplomas. 

Speaking  English 

For  the  East,  Table  «91*2.1-4*A  shown  that,  while  7»  of 
adult  Indians  can  understand  spoken  English  "very  well,"  only  69 
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percent:  feel  they  can  speak  it  "very  well,"     Compared  to  %hm 
eastern  pattern  in  understanding  spoken  English  f  with  speaking 
English,   only  those  Indians  with  ABE  and  GEP  experience  in  adult 
education  programs  operated  by  public  schools  indicate  higher 
levels  of  proficiency  than  da  regular  high  school  graduates. 

The  pattern  in  the  West  with  spokes  English ,  however,  n 
exactly  the  same  as  that  found  with  their  understanding  of  spoken 
English*     That  is ,  except  for  private  vocational  ABE'S,  adults 
from  other  ABE  programs  show  greater  proficiency  than  do  those 
persons  with  no  program  experience,     Likewise,   except  for  adults 
in  private  vocational  school  GED  programs ,  adults  from  other  OTP 
programs  and  those  with  an  equivalency  without  programming  speak 
English  as  well  or  better  than  do  those  with  regular  high  school 
diplomas , 
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TABU  4fi  1-2-l.Ui    SOURCES  OF  EDUCATIONAL  ATTAINMENT  AND 

UCfflSmWINQ  Of  SOT  EM1L1SI! 
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TABLE  41,1,2, \Xhv  SOURCKI  OF  EDUCATIONAL  ATTAINHINf  AND 


PART  B?   PSTIRN.  INDIANS 
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411.3     Tribal  Education  and  Satisff ietiaa 

Table  4B1.3.1  shews  the  formal  education,  satisfaction  and 
3Rss  Index  for  the  twenty  tribes  having  the  greatest  nisierie 
representation  in  the  sample*    Note  here  that  all  of  these  tribes 
have  v<sry  similar  median  education,  which  range  from  a  low  of  9. 2 
for  Cheetaws  to  a  high  of  12.4  years  for  Kaw  et  al  and  Tanean 
Relatively ,  Choctaw,.  Ote  and  Cherokee  are  quite  lew  yet  their 
scores  on  the  3ft*  s  Index  aye  net, always  consistent  with  their  yejrs 
of  formal  education*     For  instance ,  Utes  have  an  Index  of  2S  afor 
their  11.4  years  ef  formal  education  /while  Cherejcees  have  an  Index* 
of  67  for  their  11. 5  years.    At  the  sa&e  timA*  Tasean'  show"  and  In* 
dex  of  2§  and  a  median  education  of  12.4  years.    'Clearly.*  years  of 

formal  education  have  little  to  de  with  scores  en  the  3E*s  Index t 

» 

as  further  investigation    reveals  that  the  association  between  the 
two  (as  measured  by  Pearson fs  r)   is  .Oil,  virtually  none  at  all. 
^ess  than  one  percent  of  the  variance  in  the  SB's  Index  is  accounted 
for  by  years  of  formal  education,    Formal  education  is  simply  not 
changing  ones  ability  to  demonstrate  basic  educational  skills  for 
a  substantial  number  of  tribes.     Apache ,  Cahuilla,  Creek ,  Papago, 
Tanoan,    Shoshone,  and  luni  all  have  median  educations  which  are 
.higher  than  average  for  reported  .tribes  while  their  3H*s  Indexes 
are  substantially  lower  than  average.     These  are  not  the  only  tribes 
where  this  situation  exists*  just  these'  among  tee  top  20  in  popula- 
tion, | 

Educational  distributiens  are  quite  similar ,  with  a  twelfth 
grade  education  the  mode  for  most  tribes  except  Chippewa  (higher)  f 
and  Choctaw  (lower) *     Cheetaws  and  Havajes  stand  out  because  off  the 


* 


large  preportians  of  their  adult  papulations  which  have  as  fiarmal 
education  (11. Si  and  17.25%)  as 'that  have  one  tos  six  years  only 
(25.9%  and  14.7%) .    At  the  other  end  of  the  centiauwa,  Cherokee^ 
Raw  et         Keresan,  Dakota  Sioux,  Lumbee,  and  iuni  all. stand  aut^; 
as  highly  educated  papulations  if  ane  considers  the  percent  S 
their  adult  populaWas  which  hmLdm  toivi^ii^f  defrses  * 

with  respect  to  educational  satisfaction,  the- tribal  reactions 
are  dissiailar  with  Alaskans,  Apaches,  Cherokees,  Papagod  and  Otes 
being  relatively  dlseatisfied  and  Cahuillos , " Keresans  and  Zunis 
being  relatively  well  satisfied.    All  tribes  want  more  education  i 
and  all  except  Zusi  seel  that  they  received  the  wrong  kind  of  edu- 
cation for  their  adult  lives.    Ixcept  for  Zuni,  the  lowest  figure 
is  i5.f%  among  Chippewa,  fallowed  by  SO. 7%  among  Cahuilla  et  el. 
On  the  average,  SS.3%  feel  that  they  receive^  the  wrong  educations 
truly  astounding  and  very  disheartening. *  Whether  far  the  total 
population  or -the  most  populous  tribes,  the  educational  achieve- 
ments and  educational  utility  shown  are  substantially  lawer  than 
one  might  expect  for  full  and  equal  members  of  the  Onited  States 
population  in  1§78.    It  is  simply  shocking  that  so  many  tribal 
members  could  report  high  serial  diplomas  yet  function  at  a  basic 
level,  as  measured  tiy  the  3Rs  Index.     It  is  alsa  shocking  that 
while  over  three-fourths  of  the  same  pbpulaten  actually  wants  more 
education,  greater  opportunity  to  receive  it,  and  new  fields  to 
master,  none. exists  for  them.    Sera  is  a  credentiailed  population 
which  shews  little  mastery,  willing  to  learn,  passed  through  the 
educational  system  without  receiving  the  basic  tools  Of  life  in 
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411. 3*1,   gouroes  of  BducatiKa^  .^.^•jiy^e?rV 
"  AmoM  the  Twenty  2  *.&:/,gtst   li  %rj, 

Mo  iouroas  of  Education 

The  percentage  of  *  Indian*  without  if^ndaiy  education- 

al completion  (i.e*  ,  no  ASS/ G£iJ/W i^fl  fofaool  Diploma  or  equivalent) 
among  all  trtb*a  .ia  about  3i  percent*  Jabie  ,431-3.2.    The  figure 
fo^  the  twenty  largest  tribes  or  cultural  groups  is  slightly  higher 
than  4<J  percahtj  however,  this  figure  varies  among  these  tribes 
£ rom  about  S3  percent  among  the  Ohootaw/Houma  to  only  9  percent  *  for 
the  Kaw/Qmaha/Osage/f ouca/Quapaw ,  The  eight  among  thp  twenty  largest  \ 
tribes  with  per centages  in  this  category  greater  than  the  national 
figure  are  Cfaoctaw/Hoffia  (ill),  Lumbae  £53%)%  Stavai©  (S2%) #  ¥uma  (50%) 
apache  (46%)  ,  Ota  (45%)  ,  CahaiiW£uisano  (44%)  and 

fireak/mabama/Coushatta  ( 39% )  . 

Reg-alar  High  School  Dialoma 

Over  43  percent  of  Indian  adults  obtain  a  regular  high  school 
diploma i  ^ong  toe  twenty  largest  tribal  groups 9  however,  this  var- 
ies from  if  percent  among  the  Tanoan  to  only  25  teroent  among  the 
Choctaw/Sotmia.  The  eight  among  toe  twenty  largest  tribal  groups  that 
are  below  the  national  figure  are  ffloot4w/Hqi»a  (2S%)  ,  Alaskan/ 
Athabascan  (30%) >  ote  £33%) ,Cherokee  £3?%).  Yuma  £39%)  ,  Caw/Omaha/ 
Osage/Ponca/Quapaw  (40%)  ,  Navajo  £40%)  and  iumbae  (40%) * 

• 

Equivalency  with  No  ;  Adult  Education 

About  3*4  percent  of . Indian  adults  obtain  a  high  sohool  equiya- 


MMtMU  of  a*y  regular  adult  education  p>«-»«. 
^ong  the  twenty  Largest  tribal  groups  this  figure  is  3.1  percent, 

three  tdM  have  no  adult,  in  this  category  (Choctaw^ 
Apache  and  Ot.)  and  eight  other,  have  1...  ttaU  percent  in  thi, 
category.    On  the  other  hand,  nine  of  the  twenty  largest  tribe,  are 
.*  „  eM~  the  national  figure,  in  fact  over  one-fourth  (2«)  of 
the  Kaw/Omaha/Osag./Wupa/Quapa..  adults  obtaih  their  education. 

^  "     J  vaz?  from  b**ve«n  3..*  pageant 

throufh  tola  sseana,  wfcaraas  the  s<faasra  v-asy  cot 

(fe*  tuaalo)  to  8.9  pareanfc  (for  Seaaem) .  ■ 

"  approximately  7  p«rc.»*  of  all  Indian  adult,  in  the  nation  cb- 
.  od'  Primarily  from,  program  operated  by  Indian  =o-aunity 

group.  <2..%),  but  al.o  iho..  operatad  in  public  sobool.  (1.7%), 
public  t»-y.«  collie.  d.»).  private  Wational/tx^e  .-^ol. 
U  o»)  snd,four-y..«  collie,  or  universities  tO.S.) .    Mr  «Ai 
.  tventy  largest  tribes,  5.8  of  the  adult,  obtains  a  GED, 

.gain  primarily  from  prog—  operated  by  Indian/dommunity  group. 
„..„  ,  but  also  public  schools  .  Public  two-year  colleges 

•  .(0.9*),  pri«t.  yoc»tionaV«.d.  icbooi.  <6.M>  four-year 
colleges  or  universitl..  (0.)%). 

so  Indian  .dults-from  eight  of  th.  tw«.ty  largeet  trib.s  hav, 
attained  th.  GEO  in  rndian/community  operated  pro-ams,  and  only 
on.  P«.on  ha.  obtainad  the  GED  this  way  from  three  other  tribal 
group..    Oth«wi..  from  2.S  p.rcnt  of  th.  ehoctow/Eoum.  trib.  to- 
,.5  percent  of  th.  luni  trib.  have  obtained  th.  SSD  from  Indian, 
community  adult  education  programs. 
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Thm  neit  mast*  important  way  adult  Indiana  receive  the  GSO 
is  through  adult  education  programs  in  public  grade  or  high 
schools;  however,  only  seven  of  the  twenty  largest  tribal  groups 
have  adults  who  obtained  the  GED  in  this  way*     Among  these *  only 
one  yuman* adult  achieved  a  <?S0  this  way*  while  nine  percent  of 
the  Alaskan/Athabaskan  adults  did* 

Adults  from  eight  of  the  twenty  largest  tribes  obtained  the 
GED  from  private  vocational/trade  schools  #  hut  in  half  of  these 
tribes  only  one  person  acquired  the  GSD  in  this  fashion.     In  the 
other  four  tribes*  only  2,1  to  4*3  percent  utilised  such  school: 
for  the  GED, 

Finally*  adults  from  only  f^ur  of  the  twenty  largest  tribal 
groups  obtained  the  GED  from  fowyear  collages  or  universities . 

ABE  Programs 

Eight  and  one-half  percent  of  all  adult  Indians  in  the  nation 
have  obtained  ABE  experience*  primarily  in  programs  operated  by 
Indian/community  groups  (4.5%)  by  public  grade  and  high  schools 
(2-5%)*  but  also  from  those  available  from  private  vocational/ 
trade  schools  (0.8%)  and  four-year  colleges"  and  universities  (0,1%) . 
Approximately  8-2  peroent  of  the  adults  from  the  twenty  largest 
tribal  groups  obtained         experience  through  programs  primarily 
operated  by  Indian/community  groups  (4-2%)   and  public  schools  ' 
(2*6%)  *.  but  also  from  those  programs  found  in  private  vocation/ 
tSade  schools  (0,7%) ,  public  two-year  colleges  (0.1%)  and  four- 
year  colleges  and  universities   (0,1%) . 

• 
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perienc.  U  Pro9rs«s  operated  J-~  ^ 
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4B.2     EDUCATIGNAI*  ATTAINMENT  AND  UTILITY 
4B2*1    Amount  of  Formal  Education 

The  distribution  of  diplomas  and  degree  ptsff^ii  completed 
are  interesting  if  i@what  perplexing,     fifty-sevsn  parsiat  of 
U.S,  toiiins  haw  completed  at  least  toe  G.E.O.  or  possess  a  high 
school  diploma,  Table  4B.2.1.1.    Of  ttssi  who  received  a  diploma 
42.6%  af  high  school  graduates  and  1§.Q%  of  those  who  complete 
toe  Q*E*  D*  go  on  to  college,     ligh  school  graduates  have  three 
tinmm  the  LHce3  thood  of  continuing  toeir  education  than  do  G.S.D- 
recipients.     However  #  even  though  this  21*2%  of  the  tots!  papula* 
tion  goes  to  college,  only  32  Jl  of  toem  will  receive  an  advanced 
degree,  and  only  a  small  number,  4.2%  of  these  who  started  college 
will  go  an  to  receive  graduate  dtffrees. 

Qanerally  dissatisf action  with  toe  education  received  is  in- 
versely related  to  the  completion  af* degree  programs,  where  the 
mare  advanced  the  degree ,  toe  less  dissatisfaction  there  is,  This 
pattern  is  also  true  with  respect  to  feelings  that  mare  education 
is  neaded,  With  respect  ta  the  kind  of  education ,  €he  pattern  is 
true  for  all  except  toos®  who  have  completed  Master's  Degrees  and 
other  Degrees. 

This  may  be  because  the  Me feer's  Degree  is  not  held  in  high 
regard  among  employers  beoiuse  the  completion  of  that  degree  sig^ 
nailed  a  prtmiature  termination  ef  a  pro-am  for  some  other  reason. 
The  small  n  presents  much  speculation. 

The  perplexing  nature  of  this  table  is  that  ane  would  expect 
a  shelving  effect  within  the  cross -tabulation  as  years  of  educa-  t 
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tion  are  tabulated  with  degrees.     Share  are  151  respondents 
.(3,9%)  who  have  reported  attaining  a  degree  without  the  apprapri^ 
ate  years  of  formal  education  (eaEoepting  the  5,2.0.  group)  or  those 
whs  have  reported  years  of  advanced  education  but  do  not  report 
eomple-fciag  degrees.     The  nature  of  education,  especially  among 
toe  S.E.D.  group,  is  such  that  this  kind  of  under  and  over  identi- 
fication of  years  of  education  is  possible,  but  of  the  sisc  PhD's, 
two  (33.3%)   report  completing  less  than  saves  years  off  formal  edu- 
cation.   Accordingly,  some  individuals  may  have  overstated  their 
degree  status  or  have    understated  their  years  of  formal  education 
and  these  figures  should  be  used  with  caution. 

Also  perplexing  is  the  fart  that  the  use  level  of  three  Vs 
skills  decrease  as  one  completes  advanced  degrees  except  for  those 
categorised  as  -other-.     PhD's  answered  only  forty-four  percent  off 
the  three  R's  questions  correctly,  H.A.        only  thirty-one  percent. 
Although  they  performed  similarly,  S.E.D. -recipients  scored  higher  - 
on  the  3R»s  section  than  did  high  school  graduates.  Possessors 
of  Master's  Degrees  scored  the  lowest  of  all  groups,  eleven  percent- 
age points  below  those  who  have  art  completed  either  high  school  or 
Q.E.O.    Again,  the  number  of  oases  reported  among  the  degree  cate- 
gories is  proportionately  small,  but  one  would  not  expect  these 
kinds  of  relationships  to  appear. 

Residents  of  the  Eastern  and  western  United  States  have  similar 
patterns  to  those  of  the  nation  as  a  whole,  with  Western  Indians 
possessing  slightly  greater  numbers  off  degrees  from  high  school 
and  beyond.    However,  with  respect  to  use  level.  Eastern  Indians  , 
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follow  the  aattem  wh^ch  one  would  expect  to  find  in  this  popu- 
lation at  l^gi,  advanced  proficiency  in  usi  as  education  in* 
^iajai.     %ade«df  proficiency  increases  with  the  sola  exception 
of  the  G*£*D-  which  one  might,  expect  to  find  at  the  bottom  of  the 
proficiency  seals  Us  compared  to  high  school  and  other  graduates}  , 
This  is  not  the  case  and  several  explanations  might  be  re^onsble. 

Western  Indians  art  responsible  for  the    parpleMing  profile 
shown  in  the  U.S.  itatistios/  and  there  is  a  pronounced  inverse 
relationship  between  degree  attainment  and  use  level  (with  the 
exception  of  'other*  ,  and  to  some  ertent  ■PhD*.)     Again,  the  num- 
bers of  respondents  among  college  degree  categories  are  proportion* 
ately  small  and  there  are  members  of  oases  where  reported  years  of 
education  do  not  conform  to  what  would  be  expected  given  comp letion 
of  a  oollege  degree  but  neither  of  these  factors  nor  both  combined 
should  be;  sufficient  to  S3Eplain  these  low  median  scares*  Indeed 
the  pattern  is  so  proMunced  and  so  drastically  different  from  that 
shown  smcag  Sastsrn  Indians  that  one  can  only  conclude  that  there 
is  something  seriously  wrong  with  the,  educational  systems  in  the 
West  where  Indians  are  trained,    Regardless  of  degree  or  lack  of 
d^rmm,  Western  Indians  are  far  less  well  educated  la  the  three  R's 
than  are  Indian  residents  of  /the  iast^    One  might  conclude  that  the 
more  competent  the  Western  Indian  is,  the  mere  skilled  the  sooner 
he  or  she  will  drop  out?  while  the  less  competent  are  moved  along 
within  the  educational  system. 

Hot  surprisingly ,  even  though  Western  Indians  possess  slightly 
more  education  than  their  Eastern  counterparts,  as  measured  by 
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numbers  of  diplomas,  with  the  exception  of  those  who  have  eom- 
platr*d  the  Hastes » a  Degree  or  "Other"  degree  a  greater  pcop&artion 
feel  that  they  need  more  education  when  compared  with  their  East- 
ern counterparts.    This  fact  could  corroborate  the  other  finding 
that  use  levels  are  lower  for  Western  Indians  than  for  those  in 
the  last  and  despite  the  fact  of  a  greater  Mown*  of  formal  edu- 
cation, western  Indiana  feel  a  lack  of  knowledge.     If,  in  fact, 
this  is  true,  this  is  a  further  indictment  of  the  educational 
systems  in  the  West  within  which  western  Indians  receive  thair 
education - 

Seme  14.1%  of  adult  Indians  have  received  vocational  train-  . 
lag  rather  than  an  academic  one,  Table  41. 2. 1.2,  Of  these  who 
received  vocational  teaming  the  model  field  is  business  or  office 
wsrk  within,  which  some  34.6%  receive  training.    The  trades  and 
crafts  account  for  another  23, i*.    There  are  some  interesting 
phenomena  to  note  concerning  the  kinds  of  vocational  training  re- 
ceived,   wore  than  sixty  percent  of  those  who  received  training 
in  two  most  frequently  reported  areas  of  vocational  training  feel 
that  they  should  have  been  educated  in  a  different  field.  Those 
trained  as  beauticians  also  have  a  high  degree  of  dissatisfaction 
with  the  field  of  training.     On  the  balance  there  is  a  high  degree 
of  dissatisfaction  with  the  matching  of  individuals  to  vocational 
areas  although  those  trained  in  vocations  are  generally  more  satis- 
fied with  their  education  than  the  Indian  adult  population  as  a 
who le . 

There  are  no  definite  patterns  or  edueatioMl^charjeteristics 
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r%- .  -wn  by  vacationai  field  except  for  the  field  distributive 
Iducat:  5on*  which  appears  to  include  bath  lesser  and  better  adulated 
individuals*     hi though  the  ether  vocational  fields  exhibit  minor 
variations  between  them*  they  center  on  a  twelfth  grade  education* 
the  technical  field  is. the  lone  other  deviate ,  where  the  model 
education^  consists  of  ian  college* 

She  proportion  of  Eastern  and  Western  Indians  who  have  com- 
pleted a    ocatienal  course  of  study  is  quite  similar  to  that  of 
the  nation  as  a  whole*  15*21  and  14*1%  respectively*     Theier  primary 
and  secondary  focuses  are  also  very  similar  to  those  found  nation- 
wide*    The  educational levels  of  those  entering  specific  fields 
are  also  similar  to  those  of  toe  nation  except,  ^hat  Eastern  beau- 
ticians are  less  well  formally  educated  than  thbse  nationwide, 

Eastern  Indians  tend  to  he  more  dissatisfied  with  their  educa- 

** 

ties*  are  mi^ed  as  to  whether  or  not  they  need  more  education 
(dependent  on  the  vocational  field)   and,  in  general ;  tend  to ^have 
sore  intense  feelings  that  their  training. was  in  an  inappropriate  r 
field  as  compared  to  western  Indians , 

With  respect  to  use  levels f  those  trained  in  Some  Economics, 
Agriculture ,  Education  and  ether  have  the  lowest  scores  nationwide, 
while  Eastern  Indians  don't  stow  the  kinds  of  variation  or  low 
levels  of  performance  in  the  3  R's  test  that  would  support  differ- 
entiation by  vocational  field*    Among  Wester  Indians*  Home 
"Economics,  Other,  Tradespeople  and  Beauticians  score  the  lowest 
in  3xRf s  use* 

jyiMt  Indian  satisfaction  with  their  education  is  tripolar 
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vitil  about  twenty  percent  extremely  satisfied,  ten  percent  sx- 
tremely  dissatisfied  and  twenty  four  percent  at  the  mid-point  of 
the  satisfaction  scale,  Table  41.2.1,3.     there  is  no  clear  and 
discrete  pattern  shewing  satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction  as  a 
group,  rather,  responses  are  distributed  across  the  scale.  Quite 
predictable,  there  is  a  tendency  for  those         have  little  formal 
education  to  be  dissatisfied  while  those  with  more  education  tend 
to  be  mere  satisfied.     As  well,  there  is  a  Slight  association  be- 
tween use  level  and  satisfaction.     The  greater  the  use  lavei,  the 
greater  the  satisfaction,     Indians  who  are  dissatisfied  also  in- 
dicate a  greater  desire  to  continue  thair  education  than  do  those 
who  are  satisfied  and  there  .is  a  predomiaata ■  ffeelinf  among 
those  who  are  dissatisfied  that  they  received  the  wrong  kind  of 
education,  given  their  life  needs.    The  above  patterns  are  true 
despite  the  region  of  the  country  is  which  the  individual  resides , 
witt  one  exception.    Western  Indians  who  are  extremely  dlssatis- 
fieid  have  slightly  higher  use  scores  than    do  these  at  tha  middle 
of  the  nse  scale.    As  the  difference  is  slight  this  may  not  be  an 
important  factor. 

Share  is  a  tendency  for  those  Indians  who  were  in  school 
longer  to  ba  more  satisfied  with  school,  happier  about  their  ex- 
periences than  were  those  whose  schooling  only  lasted  a  relatively 
short  number  of  years.    The  sixth  grade  education  appears  to  be  a 
major  cutting  point  in  feelings.    Those  who  completed  the  sixth 
grade  or  less  tended  to  remember  the  experience  as  an  unhappy  one, 
while  the  predestinate  feelings  among  those  who  completed  the  seventh 


grade  or  sore  tended  to  feel  gMd  about  the  ejcperience.  Again* 
the  feelings  wafi  not  di  chotoapua  but  included  the  range  of  the 
scale  regardless  of  years  of  foOTtal  education. 

expected,  those  who  tend  t6  be  unhappy  with  school  also 
tend  to  be  dissatisfied  with  their  education,  feel  tost  they  seed 
more  education  and  feel  that  they  received  the  wrong  education, 
jya  interesting  consideration  here  will  be  the  development  of 
st^atogiii  to  be  used  to  bring  these  dissatisfied  admits ,  who  say 
that  they  need^more  education,  back  to  the  classroom.  Obviously 
something  was  wrong  with  their  school  situation  (for  them)  , 
especially  for  those  who  have  received  a  sixth  grade  education 
or  less*    In  order  to  bring  these  potential  students  back  to  the 
classroom  the  teaching/learning  situation  and  awrU/cnseat  will 
have  to  be  changed  from  that  they  eseperienced  in  their  childhood* 

use  levels  generally  follow  a  pattern  of  greater  use 
levels  with  neater  satisfaction, but  the  tendency  is  not  so  pro* 
sounoed  as  it  was  for  satisfaction  with  education. 

Eastern  Indians  tend  to  follow  the  same  patterns  as  do  those 
of  the  nation  as  a  whole  with  toe  exception  that  the  differences 
in  use  levels  are  mere  of  a  mix*  with  differences  more  pronounced 
than  for  adult  Indians  as  a  whole,     For  Westers  Indians  the  satis- 
faction/dissatisfaction  break  in  school  experiences  *  comes  at  the 
sero  category  rather  than  after  the-  sixth  grade ,  and  use  levels 
are  very  mixed.     This  may  mean  that#  for  the  f our  percent  of  West- 
ern Indians  who  have  no  ^snaal  education,  dissatisfaction  comes 
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from  being  excluded  from  the  educational  system  for  soma  reason, 
or,  given  the  fart  th«t  no  experience  was  obtained  in  a  real  sense, 
parents  or  -significant  others"  may  have  withheld  formal  education 
fees  toe  child  while  relating  their  unhappy  experiences  *o  the 
youngster.     These  unhappy  tales  may  then  have  been  adopted  by  the 
ehild  as  true  stereotypes  and  carried  into  adulthood  as  fart. 
Naturally  any  explanation  of  this  .particular  phenomenon  must  be 
purely  speculative  at  this  time. 

mien  these  aged  16-25  were  asked  about  school  attencance, 
S4.fi%  said  that  they  usually  attended,  and  a. 9%  attended  infre- 
quently.    Only  i.4%  said  that  they  could  not  attend.     There  is  a 
high  degree  of  partieipation  among  those  who  have  completed  at 
least  nine  years  of  school.    The  response  -cannot  attend-  is  in- 
versely related  to  years  of  schooling,  but  as  the  numbers  involved 
are  small,  no  definitive  statement*  can  be  made.     Use  level  does 
not  appear  to  be  related  to  attendance.  h 

.interest  levels  among  those  enrolled  or  not  enrolled  aged 
16-23  are  quite  high  with  88.4%  interested.  Table  4B.2.1.5.  Those 
who  are  interested  are  mor.  likely  to  feel  that  they  need  more  ed- 
ucation and  are  more  likely  to  be  pursuing  the  same  educational 
area  that  they  were  tn  the  past  than  those  who  express  no  interest, 
as  well,  the  interested  students  show  higher  use  levels  than  do 

those  who  are  not. 

If  we  relate  interest  and  lack  of  it  to  attendance,  we  find 
that  the  group  that  is  attending  school  but  goes  to"  class  infra-. 

i 
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quently  is  similar  in  UJi  livtl *  to  the  population  that  Ll  not 
interested  in  attending-     At  the  same  time,  those  who  say  they 
ganagt  attend  have  comparable  use  levels  to  those  who  attend 
school  usually.    All  three  attendance  groups  in  the  top  half  of 
the  table  have  comparably  Ugh  expressed  seeds ,  with  the  infre- 
quent attendants  less  satisfied  with  their  education  and  more 
interested  is  a  different  education  than  are  the  other  two  groups. 
We  might  conclude  that  those  who  answered  that  they  cannot  attend 
are  more  like  those  who  usually  attend  than  the  infrecuent  attendees. 
That  is  #  something  is  intervening  to  prevent  the  one  group  from 
attending  when  actually  the  desire  is  there*     perhaps  it  i*i  the 
courses  offered  or  work  or  family  responsibility  teat  prevents 
their  further  education. 

It  seems  that  the  infraguenc  attendees  also  have  difficulties  r 


They  tend  to  be  better  educated  fomally  yet  have  lower,  use  levels 
than  do  'those  who  usually  attend  school,     This  might  indicate  a 
necessity  to  develop  new  kinds  of  substantive  areas  which  would 
attract  these  students  yet  upgrade  their  traditional  skill  levels. 

Eastern  Indians  have  a  slightly  greater  propensity  toward 
adult  education  than  do  those  of  the  West  and  attend  more  regularly . 
The  situations  des<cribed  above  seem  to  be  heightened  among  the 
Eastern  group.    Those  who  cannot  attend  or  who  are  not  interested 
in  attending  are  small  in  number  and  tend  to  have  higher  3  B*s 
use  levels  than  do  the  other  categorised  groups/  even  though  these 
Eastern  Indians  do  not  have  extraordinary  fomai  educations,  As 


in  integrating  the  courses  taught  into  their  lives  and 
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their  use  levels  are  highj  they  may  corrfe.:-l:  feel  that  they 
have  already  received  an  appropriate  level  of  education  even 
though  they  report  that'  they  have  not.  Or  again,  they  may  daxira 
a  kind  of  schooling  which  ia  not  presently  offered. 

twenty-one  percent  of  adult  Indians  have  attended  ABB ,  GEO 
or  SEA  courses  with  tfa«  largest  category  of  attendaace  being  in 
non-traditional  programs , (Table  4B.2,1,S)   -other  jehool,"  The 
type  of  school  attended  is  driven  by  the  amount  of  formal  educa- 
tion previously  received,    The  group  that  has  attended  "other 
'Schools'  t»  the  most  dissatisfied  with  their  education  and, with 
the  kind  of  edueatien  received,  while  those  who  have  attended 
four-year  colleges  or  universities  are  nest  satisfied  overall. 
Those  whs  have  net  attended  one  of  these  programs  are  medernately 
dissafeisf led'  with  their  education  or  kind  of  education  and  £hey 
again  lag  behind  the  others  in  demonstrated  proficiency  with  the 
a  a«s, 

Residents  of  Eastern  Dnited  States  tend  to  have  attended 
■Other  Schools,"  feel  that  they  have  received  an  inappropriate 
kind  of  education  and  that  they  need  more  education.    Again,  the 
,  demonstrated  skill  J.evels  of  those  who  have  enrolled  in  "Other 
Schools"  is  decidedly  lower  than  it  is  for  those  who  have  attended  ( 
^thor  kinds  of  schools.    Those  who  have  me%,  attended  school  demon- 
strate greater  PMficiency  as  .measured  by  use  level  than  those; 
who  have  attended  the  "Other  Schools." 

for  western  Indians,  those  who  have ' attended  trade  or  business 


schools  are  on  a  pai  with  thoii  who  have  not  gone  -fee  school  as 
admits  and  both  we  far  below  torn  othar  groups  as  ntii^id  by  use 
level*     These  two  groups  are  similar  with  respect  to  satisfaction 
and  expressed  seed  measures .     A  greater  proportion  of  Western 
TnrK*T»*  have  not  gone  to  school  as  adults,  as  compared  with  resi* 
dents  of  the  last*     As  the  use  levels  of  Wasters  Indians  are 
relatively  law  and  the  realisation __of  the  need  for  more  education 
is  demonstrated,  as  previously  stated ,  new  and  more  relevant  adult 
education  progrsas  should  be  developed  in  the  West  as  a  priority 
area*     Although  the  market  is  there  in  the  East  as  well,,  and 
relatively  few  Eastern  Indians  attend  adult  education  courses , 
low  use  levels  in  the  West  would  "serve  to  identify  that  region 
as  a  priority  one. 

Some  twenty-two  percent  of  adult  Indians  have  attended 
school  during  the  past  year.     Of  teat  group*  44*3%  attended  public 
•^•school  and  3 €.2%  went  to  tribal  schools  or  college  as  shown  in 

^  "Table  41*2*1*?*     Inter estingly ?  those  who  attended  public  schools 

*  I 

-   are  more  satisfied  "with  their  education  teas  thqse  who  attended 
■  * .  -  *  jt 

tribal  or  BIA  schools*    Those  who  attended  tribal  schools  tended 

to  have  tare  foaa^l  education  than  did  those  who  att ened  the  other 

'kinds  of  schools^    In  terms  pf  use  levels  #J  BIA  beardlnf  school 

and  private  school  attendees  have  markedly  more  difficulty  with 

the  3  R's  skills  than  do  tee  other  groups*     One  might  expect  this  , 

finding  among  the  boarding  school  attendees*  as  their  formal  educa-? 

tions  are  .  among  tee  lowest  in  the*  sample*    However private  school 


attendees  cover    tha  range  of  fosmal  educations  and  their  profiles 
are  similar  to  those  in  tribal  schools  or  colleges,  or  in  public 
schools,  where  the  use  levels  are  double  or  one-third  again  higher. 

When  one  considers  the  difference  in  satisfaction,  the  need 
for  more  education  or  a  different  educational  program,  it  is  appa- 
rent that  with  the  exception  of  the  SIA  school  group  the  feelings 
anoag  adult  Indians  are  similar.    For  the  BIA  students,  they  tend 
to  have  slightly  greater  desires  for  more  education  and  for  a 
different  one.    The  private  school  group  is  similar  to  the  BIA 
group. 

BIA  day  school  students  excel  far  beyond  other  students  in 
use  levels  and  it  is   student*  in  the  West  that  are  responsible 
for  that  difference.    Eastern  and  Western  residents  follow  the 
patterns /noted  for  the  nation  as  a  whole,  except  that  use  levels  . 
among  Indians  in  the  West  that  attended  public  school  during  the 
last  year  are  decidedly  lower  than  all  but  private  school  attendees, 
for  the  nation  and  the  lastem  group,  use  levels  among  public 
school  attendees  are  much  higher,  highest  for  the  last. 

These  who  are  currently  enrolled  in  an  adult  education  program 
are  well  satisfied  with  the  training  that  they  are  receiving.  Table 
.48.2.1.8.    Only  7.3%  are  dissatisfied  at  all.    Cse  levels  vary  by 
point  on  the  satisfaction  scale  and  when  divided  into  two  groups 
satisfied  and  dissatissield,   (excluding  the  middle  category)  the 
use  levels  of  the  two  groups  are  nearly  the  same. 

Those  who  express  satisfaction  with  their  current  programs 
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tend  to  be  much  more  satisfied  with  their  education  than  do  those 
who  are  dissatisfied,  although  ail  feel  that  they  need  more  educa- 
tion.    These  who  are  dissatisfied  tend  to  want  to  have  a  different 
education,  while  those  who  are  s&iisfied  with  the  current  program, 
although  desirous  ef  a  different  kind  of  education,  do  not  report 
the  same  depth  of  concern.     There  are  no  clear  patterns  by  level  of 
formal  education. 

Regionally ,  Eastern  residents  have  almost  twice  the  level  of 
dissatisfaction,  12*51,  of  that  of  the  Nation  and  more  than  double 
that  (5.6%)  ,  of  those  who  live  in  the  west.     There  is  an  inverse 
association  with  satisfaction  in  the  East  and  their  assessment 
that  they  need  more  education,  but  in  the  West,  there  is  a  slight 
tendency  for  the  reverse  to  be  true* 

With  respect  to  formal  education  levels,  again,  there  are  no 
clear  patterns  in  the  satisfaction  in  the  utility  of  the  program 
except  that  for  all  three  groups  and  especially  for  the  East,  those 
at  the  esrtremes  of  formal  education  seem  to  be  most  satisfied  with 
the  utility  of  present  programs , 
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0 

0 

A 

6 

0 

1 

2  44 

16.7 

16,7 

0,0  0,0  0,11 

0,0 

0*0 

0.0 

0,0 

66,7 

0.15 

0.0 

fcl 

33.3 

0 

0 

0     1  0 

1 

12 

10 

1 

3 

28 

3 

11 

17  69 
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l)cjree 

0,0 

1 

0,0 

0,0  3,6  0,0 

w 

42,3 

35.7 

3.6 

10,7 

0,69 

10,7 

id 

60,7 

TOTAL 

3,6 
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124  260  311 

7M 

1106 
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4031 
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7,01 

3,07  y  7,S 

18.6 

27,4 

17,6 

5,08 

U 
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ft 


Diplona  or 

Dearie 

0 

1*6 

) 

a 

9 

JlfciL 

12 

13-11 

16 

lit1 

Total 

Plwat- 
li  field 

Noil 

Need  Median 
Dlff-  3R's 
erent  Index 
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22 
6,3 

81 

23.2 

28    50  56 
8,0  14,3  15.1 

109 
31.2 

3 

0.86 

0 
0,0 

0 
0,0 

0 

01 

349 
46,1 

171 
1M 

282 
80.8 

77.1 

58 

High 
School 

1 

0.33 

0 
0.0 

0 
0,0 

0 
0,0 

3 

ft  QQ 

3 

m 
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58,1 

88 

29,0 

20 
6,6 

:  11 

u 

303 
40,0 

22,4 

216 
71,3 

1B6 
61,4 

78 

GED 

BjuivaigneY 

1 

1,5 

0 

0.0 

2 

2.9 

3 

4.5 

7 

10.5 

& 

17 
25.4 

8 

1U 

0 
0.0 

0 

1,9 

67 

f\  A 

8,9 

no  j 

28,4 

49 
73,1 

52 

17  ft 

f  f  ,0 

83 

Associate  of 
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D 

0.0 

V 

irk  m 

12,5 

0 
0.0 

1 

12.5 

0 

0,0 

a 

-A  fiA 

1 

12.5 

5 

62,5 

0 

A  A 

o,o 

5 

An 

8 
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2: 

5 

3 

37,5 

82 

qachslor  of 
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0 
0 

0 

0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 

4M 

0 
0 

0 
0 

18 

81,8 

3 

n 

22 
2.9 

12 
54,6 

11 

50,0 

83 

Miter  of 
Arts/&la!oe 

1 

25.0 

0 
0.0 

0 
0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0,0 

m 

0 

0,0 

0 
0,0 

0 

0.0 

i 

75.0 

4 

0,53 

0,0* 

3 

75,0 

1 

25.0 

90 

Other 
Degree 

0 

0.0 

0 
0.0 

0  -  1 
0.0  &0 

0 

0,0 

« 

•  1 

25.0 

0 

0,0 

0 
0,0 

1 

■  m 

4 

0.5J 

M 

3 

75.0 

3 

75.0 

90 

m 

Row  1 

25 
3,3 

82 
10,8 

30 
3.9 

55 
7,3 

66  ja 

s,?  m 

19fl 
26.2 
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13,3 

38 
5.0 
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n 
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TABLE  4B2,Ui 


FORHALINICATIOM.  EDUCATIONAL  SATIS! ACTIOS  AND 
DPI©  IP 


rtciimff:  mm 


HAM  I F09HAL    EDUCATION  EDUCATIOHAL  SATISFACTION 


cn 


nun  * 

DlplQifl  QC 

0 

7 

8 

9 

12 

13-15 

16 

1?+  Total 

Biiill" 
Isfled 

Hud 
Har« 

Held  He  J  i  an 
Dlff"  m'fl 
irant  Index 

IWffi 

112 

8,8 

19? 
15,5 

89 

6,9 

187 
14,7 

214 
16.8 

43a 

26 
2,0 

7 

0.55 

1 

0,08 

2 

0,16 

1273 
38.9 

556 
43,7 

1042 

81.9 

955  31 
75.C 

High  Sclfiol 

2 

0,14 

3 

6,21 

1 

0.07 

2 

0,14 

6 

0,41 

n 

1.6 

791 

54,2 

486 

33.3 

86 

5,8 

59 
4,0 

1459 
44.6 

336 
23.0 

1156 
79,2 

894  53 
61.3 

ged, 

Equivalency 

3 

0.96 

0 
0,0 

4 

1.3 

IS 
4.8 

33 
10.5 

141 
45.$ 

63 
20,1 

43 
13,7 

7 

2.2 

3 

0,96 

314 
9:6 

105 
33,4 

254 
80,9 

204  67 
64,9 

-  tesQCiite 
of  Arts 

1 

1,4 

0 
0,0 

0 
0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 
0,0 

I 

1.4 

9 

12,5 

17 
79,2 

3 

4.2 

1 

1.4 

72 
2.2 

12 
16,7 

52 
72.2 

31  36 
43,1 

Dautelar  of 
Arts/Seiinoa 

1 

0.97 

0 
0,0 

0 
0,0 

0 
0.0 

1 

0,9? 

0 
OA 

B 
7,8 

8 

7.8 

67 
65,1 

18 

17.5 

103 

3.2 

10 

9.7 

71 

68,9 

40  )'l 
38,8 

fbster  of 
Arts/Selenee 

1 

4.2 

0 
0,0 

0 
0,0 

0 
0.0 

0 
0,0 

Q 

0 
0,0 

0 
0.0 

3 

12,5 

20 
83,3 

24 
8,7 

t 

2 
8,3 

a 

45.8 

16  29. 
66.7 , 

A.D. 

1 

16,7 

1 

16.7 

0 
0,0 

0 
0,0 

0  . 
0.0 

0 

0 
0,0 

0 
0,0 

0 
0,0 

4 

66.7 

6 
2,2 

0 

0.0 

1 

16.7 

2  45 
33,3 

Other 
Degree 

0 
0.0 

0 
0.0 

0 

0,0 

i  o 
0,0 

0 
0.0 

1 

4.2 

11 

45.8 

10 
41,7 

1 

4.2 

1 

4,2. 

24 

8,7 

3 

12.5 

18 
75.0 

14  61 

58,3 

n  i 

Row! 

121 
3.7 

201 
6.1 

94 

2,9 

204 
6.2 

254 
7.8 
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18.S 
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18,7 
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1.1 
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3,3. 

3275 
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TABLE  ft  2,Ui    POftHiL  WTIOM,  IDUCATIOHH  SATISFACTION  AND 
PART  Ai  um  91MB  aMM 


Frequency 
Rawj; 


YEARS  OrrOIHAL  EDUCATION  ,  EDUCATIOHAI,  SATISFACTION 


rield Of  Nyd  M-m 

vocaticnal  DiBflata  BMl1  Diff"  3S'S 

fraifdr^     _  0-1-6     7     B     j  -  JMMj _.-.lHj _H _  _*7*  Tot|l  iefied___  Hore  erant  Index 

Busily  Office  20035^1     92      52      4        4     187      4}  156     121  72 

Work  U  0,0  0,0  1.6  2,7    13,4   4M    27;8     24     3,1    34,6     21.9  83,4  64.7 


Nursing,  0     1     1     2     3      7     31      18      1        0      64      11      51      38  72 

Health  0.0  1,6  1.6  3.1  4.7    103   4M    28.1     1.6     0,0    11,9     17.2    79.7  59,4 


1     5     1     5    12     22     51      30      1        1     129      40     93     82  SB 

tofts  0,78  3,9  0,78  3,9  9J    17,1    ».S    23.3     0.71    0.78  23.1     31,0    72.1  63.6 


Beautician  0     0     0     1     1      3     11      4      1        0      21       2      18     15  58 

0,0  0.0  0,0  4.8  4.8    14,3   52.4    19.1  B  4,8    0,0     3.9     9,5    85,7  71.4 


Agrieulbire         0     0     0     0     0      0     3      0      0        0      3       0      2      3  39 
0.0  0,0  0,0  0,0  Q.0     0,0  1,0     0.0    0,0     O.O     0.56     0,0    66,7  100,0 


m  0     0     0     0     0      0     3       3       0         0       6        2       5      6  25 

o.o  0,0  o.o  o,o  o.o   0,o  m  so.o   0,0   o,o   m   33,3  83,3  100,0 


Distributive  0  0  0  0  0  1  1  3  0  1  6  1  4  3  42 
ikaticn  0.0  0.0  0,0  0,0  Q.Q    16.7   16,7    50,0     0,0   .16.7     1,1     16,7    66,7  50,0 


Ttehnisl  0     00     2     2      5     8      11      1        0      29      10      25     21  72 

0.0  0.0  0,0  6,9 '  6,9    17,2   27,6    37.1  3  3  J    O.O     5.4     34,5    86.2  72,4 


am    '  3     0     1     0     4      25     40      18      1        2      94      29     80     66  42 

3,2  0,0  1,1  0,0  4,3    tt,6d  42,6    19.2     1,1     2.1    17,4     30,9    85,1  70,2 


TOTAL  6    6    3    13    27     el    241    131      9        8    540     137    434  356 

1.1  1,1  0,56 '  W  5.0    16,3  44,6    25,7    11    ft. 5    100,0    21,4    80.4  65,9 
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0,0   0,0   0.0*5.6   5.6     13.9    50.0     22.2    0.0     2.1    37.1     13.9  - 1 86.1  75.0 


10  * 

0.0   0,0  0.0   8.3   8.3      0.0    58.3     25.0    0.0     0D    12.4    (16,7     B3.3  66.7 


Nursing,  Health  0     0     0     1     1        0      7,3      0      0   *  12       2       10    1  8  % 


fradas,  Crafti    13     0     2     0        0     12        4      0      0      22     ,.10       12     15  73 
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0 
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0 

0 

1 

0 

0 
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u 
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0.0 

0.0 
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0.0 

0.0 
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0.0 
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0 

0 

0 

2 

3 

0 

0 

5 

2 
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2 

86 

* 
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Other 
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0 

1 

3 

U 

1 
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1 

18 

5 

15 
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75 

u  0.0  0.0 

0,0 

5.6 

16,7 
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5,6 

0.0 

5.6 

n.6 

27.3 

83.3 
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TOTAL 

2     3  0 

5 

4 

10 

51 

20 

0 

2 

97 

24 

74 

1 

69  j 

How  S 
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4.1 
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52.6 
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2.06 
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TABLE  48  2.1.2;    FORMAL  EDUCATION,  EDUCATIONAL  SATISFACTION  AND 
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FORMAL 

EDUCAT 

[ON 

EDUCATIONAL  SATISFACTION  ,  j 

Field  of  Vos- 
tioml  TreinijXL 

0 

1-6 

1 

i 

8 

,§ 

• 
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12 
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16 
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Hon 
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1.3 

0  1 
0,0- 

a 

0,0 

1 

0,66 

3 
1,9 

a 

13.3 

74 

49.0 

44 
29.1 

4 

2.7 

3 

M 

m 

34.1 

36 

,  23.8 
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82.8 

94 

62,3 

54 

Nursing 
Health 

0 
0,0 

r 

1.9 

i 

i.9 

1 

1.9 

2 
3,9 

7 

24 

46,2 

15 

28,9 

■  1 
1.9 

0 

0,0 

52 
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9 

17.3 

41 
78.9 
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57.7 

69 

Tndea, 
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0 

0,0 

2 

hi 

i 

0,93 

3 

2.9 

12 
11.2 

22 
20.6 

39 
36,5 

26 
24:3 

i_ 

0.93 

1 

0,93 
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24,2 

30 
28.0 

81 
75,7 

I 

67 
62,6 

31  ' 
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0 
0.0 

:  0 
0,0 

0 

0.0 

i 

5.6 

i 

§,6 

1 

5,6 

10 
55.6 

4 

22.2 

1 

5,6 

0 

A  A 

0.0 

.  18 
4,1 

2 

11.1 

'  16 

88,9: 

13 

72.2 

33 

^* 

AqiloiJture 

0 
0,0 

0 

0,0 

0 
0,0 

0 
0.0 

0 
0,0 

0 

'  0.0 

3 

loo.n 

0 
0,0 

0 
0.0 

0 
0,0 

3 

0,68 

0 
0,0 

2 

66,7 

3 

100,0 

39 
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0 

ft  A 
DSU 

0 
0.0 

0 
0.0 

0 

A  A 

0 

A  A 

9 

A  A 
UiU 

■  3 
£A  A 

BU#U 

2 

JA  A 
lUiU 

0 

A  A 

•0 
0,0 

5 
1.1 

2 

0.45 

5 
LI 

5 

1,1 

25 

Distributive 
Education 

i  , 

© 

0.0 

0 
0,0 

0 

0,0 

0 
0.0 

0 

0,0 

i 

16,7 

i 

16.7 

•  i 

50.0 

0 
0.0 

1 

16,7 

i 

6 
1,4 

1 

16,7 

4 

66.7 

"3 
50,0 

»  43  ' 

—  ^r-i-  ■  1 

IWmieal 

0 
0.0 

'•["• 

0.0  0.0 

2 

8,3 

i 

8,3 

S 

.  20.8 

,6 
25.0 

a. 

33.3 

1 

4.2 

0 
0,0 

"  i 

24 
5.4 

8 

33.3 

r 

21 
87,5 

19 
79.? 

'70 

OHM 

2 

2.6 

0 
0,0 

i 

M 

i 

0 

0,0 

3 
3,9 

22 
M 

29 
38.2 

17 
22.4 

1 

U 

! 

.  i 
li 

76 
17,2 

% 
31,6 

65 
85.5 

52 
68.4 

28  h 

TO'*  4     3    ,3     8   13     78    -190     119      9      6     443      i!3     360   ^  287 

9m  %  0,90 .0.68'  d.68  1.8  5,2    17,6    ,42,9    26.9     2.03    1.4;  100,0      5.5    81.3  64,8 


TABLE  4B2.1,3i      FORMAL  EDUCATION j  EDUCATIONAL  SATISFACTION  AND 

msxm  m  w  mm  dp  wmm  mm< 


paw  A;  mm  mm  mm 


YEARS  OP 

FORMAL 

EDUCATION 

EDUCATIONAL  SATISFACTI0H 

Satisfaedlon 

0  1=6 

_J 

8 

9 

— ~  _  _  - 
(0-1! 

12 

13-15 

16 

17+  Total 

Bissau 

iifiid 

Hied 
Mori 

Head 
Diff- 
erent 

Hidian 

3R'i 

Index 

Satisfied 

1 

25  38 
19,5  14,1 

14 

11,7 

12 
20,8 

16 
11.5 

116 

15.7 

223 
20.9 

m 

22.2 

60 
53,1 

35  738 
46.1  19.9 

0 

'  0,0 

368 
12.5 

211 
B,4 

67 

2 

6  12 
6.3  4.4 

11 

9.2 

9 

3.6 

iy 

6.1 

M 

5,9 

1AA 
1UQ 

93 

M 
13,4 

15 

13.3 

16  324 
21,1  8.8 

II 

0,0 

iU 

8.3 

8,1 

ga 

1  23 

0,78  8.5 

7 

5.8 

22 

aj 

31 
9,9 

88 
11.9 

173 
16.3 

no 

17.6 

11 

9.7 

9  475 
ll.fi  12.9 

0 

o.o 

379 
12.9 

330 
13.1 

50 

A 

22  56 
17.2  20.7 

32 
26.7 

59 
23.6 

15 
23.9 

184' 
.  24.9 

.  291 
27.4 

149 
23.8 

13 
11,5 

12  893 
15.fi  24.2 

0 
0.0 

779 
26,5 

685 
27.3 

i 

47 

15  44 
11.7  16.3 

22 
18,3 

36 
14,4 

57 
18,2 

129 
17,5 

158 
14.9 

84 
13,4 

5 
4,4 

2  552 
2.6  14-9 

552 
43,6 

497 
16.9 

456 
18,2 

61 

6 

24  34 
1B.8  12.6 

9 

7,5 

28" 
11,2 

36 
11,5 

91 

4  ft  1 

12,3 

72 

£  ft 

6.8 

40 
6,4 

5 
4,4 

2  341 

n  £        0  1 

341 
26.9 

315 
10.7 

291 
11.6 

44 

Extranely 
DMisfted 

7 

33  63 
25.8  23.3 

25 
20,8 

44 

17,6 

59 
11,9 

86 
11,7 

41 

3.91 

19 

3,0 

4 

3.5 

0  374 
0.0  10,1 

374 

29,5 

356 
12.1 

336 
13.4 

47 

TGfPAL 
Rgwl 

128  270 
3,5  7.3 

120 
3.3 

250 
6.8 

313 
8,5 

738 
19.9 

1064 
28,8 

625 
16,9 

113 
3.1 

76  3697 
2.1  100,0 

1267 
34.3 

2937 
79.4 

2513 
67,9 
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TABLE  4B2.1.3i      FORHAL  EDUCATION,  EDUCATIONAL  SATISFACTION  AND 

sxxmwn  wuh  m  wot  of  mmm  ram 


HWT  Bi  H IM3EUNS 


FrsjUfiney 

YEARS  OF 

FORMAL 

EDUCATION 

EDUCATIONAL  SATISFACTION 

Colum  I 

Satiif action 

0 

1-4. . 

7 

a 

9  10-11 

12 

13-15  16 

17+  Total 

Dissat-  Nstd 
lafiid  Hore 

Need  He  ill  an 
Ulff"  IH'i 
ereiit  Index 

fittraiely 
satisfied 

1 

5 

20.8 

6 

7,9 

1 

3.5 

12 
22.6 

4  29 
6.2    21,3  , 

46 

23.7 

23  8 
24.5  40,0 

8 

40,0 

142 

20,2 

0  68 
0.0  12.8 

49  75 
9,9 

a 

0 

0,0 

0 

0.0 

2 

6,9 

1 

1.9 

4  10 

6,2  7.4 

18 
9.3 

.  11  8 
11,7  25;Q 

1 

"7.7 

52 
7.4 

0  39 
0.0  7,3 

38  81 

7.7 

3 

0 
0.0 

5 
6.6 

2* 
6.9 

4 

7,6 

6  23 
9.2    16.9  ' 

31 
2D.1 

19  2 
20,2  10,0 

2 

10.0 

102 
14.5 

0  78 
0,0  14,6 

80  78 
16.2 

4 

7 

29.2 

17 
22,4 

8 

27.6 

10 

18,9 

14  25 
21.5  18.4 

41 

21.1 

24  1 
25.5  5,0 

1 

5,0 

148 

21,0 

0  122 
0,0  22.9 

112  69 
22.6 

5 

0 

0,0 

2 

2.6 

6 

20.7 

5 

9.4 

10  18 
15.4  13,2 

24 

12,4 

11  1 

11.7  5.0 

1 

5.0 

78 
11.1 

IQ  01 

30.0  11.4 

Dj  It 

12,7 

6 

2 

8.3 

9 

11,8 

a 

6.9 

3 

5.7 

9  14 
13.9  10.3 

15 
7.7 

4  3 
4,3  15,0 

0 

0,0 

61 
8.7 

61  50 
23.5  9,4 

48  67 

9,7 4 

frtrinely 
DiasatiifM 

7 

10 
41.7 

37 
48.7 

S 

27,6 

18 
33.9 

IB  17 
27.7  12.5 

11 
5.7 

2  0 
2.1  0.0 

0 
0.0 

121 

17,2 

121  115 
46.5  21.6 

105  56 
21,2 

Row! 

u 
u 

76 
10.8 

29 
4,1 

53 
7.5 

65  136 
9.2  19.3 

194 
27.6 

94,  20 
13.4  2.8 

13 
1.9 

704 
100,0 

260  533 
36,9  75,7 

495 

70.3 

235 


TABLE  #2.1,3!      UMkl  EDUCATION,  EDUCATIONAL  SATtiF ACTION  AND 
SATWACTJON  WITH  ill  AM  OF  EPUCKnOH  ROTS), 


YEARS  OF  FORMAL  EDUCATION  EDUCATIONAL  SATISFACTION 


Need 

Hedlon 

PiiiaE- 

Need 

Diff- 

3R  B 

Satisfaction 

0 

1 

8 

5 

10-11 

12 

13-15 

Ifa 

17+  Total 

iaf led 

Ho  re 

erent 

Index 

Bitranily 
Satisfied 

1 

Oft 

m 

16.5 

14.3 

20.3 

12 
12.9 

87 
14,5 

177 

20,3 

116 
21.9 

52 
55,9 

27 
42,9 

596 
19,9 

0 
0,0 

300 
12.5 

162 
8.0 

61 

Q 

D 

10 

1* 

Q 

A 

P 

'  15 

4  J 

34 

88 

73 

10 

15 

'  272 

■  0 

204 

166 

44 

2 

7,7 

6.2 

9.9 

4.1 

6.1 

5.7 

10.1 

13,8 

10.8 

23.8 

9.1 

0,0 

8,5 

8.2 

- 

3 

i 
i 

0,96 

is 

49 

9.3 

5 
5.5 

is 

9.1 

25 
10,1 

65 
10.8 

134 
15,4 

91 
17.1 

9 
9,7 

7 

11,1 

373 
12.5 

0 
0.0 

301 
12.5 

250 
12.4 

31 

4 

n 
14.4 

\q 
20.1 

26.4 

43 
24.9 

61 
24.6 

159 
26.4 

250 
28,7 

125 
23.5 

12 
12.9 

11 

u 

17.5 

Ha 

24.9 

0 
0.0 

657 
27.3 

573 
28.4 

33 

5 

15 
14.4 

42 
21.7 

16 
17.6 

31 
15.7 

47 
16.9 

'ill 
111 

18.4 

15.4 

1\ 

IJ 

13,8 

i 

4.3 

1 

1.6 

474 

15.8 

474 
47.1 

416 
18.1 

393 
19,5 

53 

6 

22 
21.2 

25 
12.9 

7 

7.7 

25 
12.7 

27 
10.9 

77 
12.8 

57 
6.6 

36 
6,8 

2 

2,2 

3,2 

280 
9,4 

280 
27,8 

265 
U.0 

243 
12.0 

33 

fictrsnsly 
PissiUsfiefl 

7 

23 
22.1 

26 
13.4 

17 
18.7 

26 
13.2 

41 
16.5 

69 
11.5 

,  30 
3,5 

17 

3.2 

4 

4.3 

0 
0.0 

253 
'  8.5 

253 
25.1 

241 
10.0 

231 
11.5 

36 

TOTAL 
Row* 

104 

3.5 

194 

6.5 

91 

3.0 

197 
6,6 

248 
8,3 

602 
20.1 

870 
29.0 

531 
17,7 

93 
3,1 

63 
2.1 

2993 
100,0 

1007 
33,7 

2404 
80.3 

2018 
67.4 

i 

N 
.1 


TABLE  ffiAAi      PORHAL  EDUCATIOH,  IDDCATIONAL  SATISFACTION  AHD 


YEARS  OF  FORMAL  EDUCATIOH 


EDUCATIONAL  SATISFACTION 


/ 


Ned  Median 
Dlaiaf-  Heed  Di  f 3R1 a 


with 

Utility         /  D  1-6     7     B     9    10-11     11    13-15     16     in  Total  lafiid    Hare  tten  lndei 

43.    945      99      530     375  61 


\ 


_    ,         \  17    44    25    58    §2     153      289     197  67 

Bttraniiy  U  l5t?  20,2  22.3  16.4  ».5  .26.9  31,2  59.3  55,1  25.1  7.8  17.7  14,7 
Satisfied    1  /  '    "    ~  !   


2  9  5  IS  19  53"  134  101  16  15  369  47  293  250  61 
a  1,5  U  4,0  5.8   S.9     7.1     12.5    15,9  JU    19.2     9.8     3,7      9.8  9.8 


3     §    28     8    18  -  „  42      97      175     116       9       9     507      B6      425  342 
3.7  10,0  6,5  6.9-13.2    13,0     16.3    18.4     7,9    11,5    13.5     U     14.2  13.4 


21  57 1  32  67  %  213  242  116  8  6  842  181  745  672  50 
4  15,3  20,4  2518  25,8  25,2.    28,6     22.5    18,4     7,1     7,7    22,4    14,3     24,9  26,3 


25  50  23  35  48  110  137  57  4  /  2  491  363  433  400  58 
5  18,3  17,9  18.6  13.5  154    14.8     12.7     9,0     3,5  1  2,6    13.0    28,8     14.5  15,7 


£  19  34  13  30  37  60 
6  13.9  124  10,5  11.5  11.6  8,0 


59  33  6  1  292  23ft  282  244  47 
5,5     5,2     5.3     1,3     7.8    18.9      9.4  9.6. 


1     317     248      279     271  44 


Brtretiely         48    58    18    37    40      60       40      12  3 
DlaaUfifitf  7  35,0  20f7  14.5  14.2  12.6     8.0      3,7     1.9     2,7     1.3     8.4    19.7      9.3  10.6 


lQfllb  137  -  280  124   260  318     746     1076     632     113  .    78    3764    1262     2987  2554 

to,  I  3.6   7,4  3,3   6.9  8.5    19,8     28.6    16,8     3,0     2  4   100,0    33.6     79.4  67,9 
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TABLE  4BU,4i      FOEHAl  HMCATIOI,  EDUCATIONAL  SATISFACTION  AND 

swiSfiOT  Wi  ras  mm  or  one's  mmm 


b^t  bi  ami  MM 


YlAIS  OF  FOEHAL  EDUCATION  EDUCATIONAL  SATISFACTION 


Column  I 


.  Need 

Median 

Satisfaction 
with  Utility 

0 

1*6 

1 

.  8 

9 

10-11 

12 

11-15 

16 

iifiid 

Heed 
Here 

Diff- 
erent 

3R!s 
Index 

3 

12 

9 

12 

7 

31 

50 

2fi 

10 

8  170 

23 

89 

76 

72 

fictraily 
Satisfies 

1 

i 

12.0 

15.0  30,0 

in  % 

£2*3 

iW.V 

fil  5     23  7 

fl  9 

16  4 

15.1 

L 

1 

4.0 

1 

1.3 

1 

;3.3 

3 

1,6 

5 
7,5 

is 

10,9 

30 
15.3 

15 
15,8 

3 

15.0 

15,4  10,6 

15 
5.7 

61 

i  i  ft 

11,2 

54 
10.7 

78 

\ 

J 

2 

8,0 

7 
8.8 

i 

3,3 

4 

7.4 

7 

10.5 

19 

13,8 

35 
17.9 

21 
22.1 

3 

15.0 

1|  100 
7.7  13.9 

12 
4,6 

75 
13,8 

75 
14,9 

75 

\ 
\ 

7 

28.0 

17 

21.3 

i 

5 

16.7 

15 

27,8 

17 
25.4 

35 
214 

42 
21.4 

14 
14.7 

0 
0.0 

0  152 
0.0  21,2 

40 

15,4 

128 
23.6 

123 
24.4 

69 

\  ; 

\ 

'i 

\ 

5 

2 

8.6 

'!  : 

0 

4 

13.3 

3  8 
5.6  11.9 

16 

15 
7.7 

6 
6,3 

1 

5.0 

1  56 

7,7.  7.8 

40 
15,4 

44 
8.1 

45 
8.9 

81 

\ 

6 

0 

a 

10.0 

6 

20,0 

3 

5.6 

9 

13,4 

u 

7.9 

10 
54 

7 
7.4 

3 

15,0 

0  57 
0.0  7,9 

45 
17,4 

51 
9,4 

40 
7,9 

69 

Estrendy 
Dissatiifiea 

7 

10 
40.0 

31 

as 

4 

13.3 

14 

25,9 

14 

20.9 

11 

7.9 

14 

7.1 

4 

4.2 

0 

0,0 

1  107 
7.7  14.9 

84 

32,4 

95 
17.5 

92 
18.2 

50 

'ROM* 

25 
3,5 

80 

U.1 

30 
4.2 

54 

7,5 

67 
9.3 

.  138 
19.2 

196 
27.3 

95 
13.2 

20 
2.8 

13  718 
1.8  100.0 

259 
36.1 

543 
75.6 

505 
70.3 

I 


-4 


i 


TABLE  4B2,Mi      FORHAL  EDUCATION,  EDUCATIONAL  SATISFACTION  AND 

smmiEHriH  M  mm  or  os'S  mmum 

 '  .  i  f 


\    •   '  


Frquaney  ■    YEARS  OF  FORMAL  EDUCATION  EDUCATIONAL  SATISFACTION 


'with  Utility 

1 

.  1 

'  f : 

10- ll1 

12 

13-15 

16 

i 

lit  Total 

Dissit- 

iBiiid 

Need 
Hore 

Diff- 
erent 

ncU  1  till 

Index 

Bctrandy 
Satisfied 

1 

14  32 
12.5  16.0 

16 

17.0 

'  46 
22.3 

45 

17*9 

f112 
20j 

239 
27.2 

169 
31.5 

57 
61,3 

35 
53.9 

775' 
25,4 

-76 
7,6 

441 
18,0 

299 
14.6 

56 

2 

i 

i  a 

0,89  M 

4 

u, 

12 

5.8. 

14 

5.6 

38 
6.3 

104 

11.8 

86 
16,0 

13 
11.9 

13 
20.0 

293 
9.6 

32 

V 

232 
9,5 

196 

9.6  ■ 

/  39 

3 

3  21 
2.7  10.5 

7 
7.5 

14 

6.8 

35 
13.9 

78 
12.8 

140 
15.1 

95 
17,7 

6 

6,5 

8 

12.3 

407 
13,4 

74 
7.4 

350 
14.3 

267/ 
13,0 

31 

4 

14  40 

12.5  20.0 

2? 
28.7 

52 
25.2 

63  • 
23,1 

178 
29.3 

200 
22t7 

102 
18.9 

B 

6 

9,2 

690 
22,7 

141 

14,1 

61? 

25,3) 

549 
26.6 

36 

it 

5 

23  50 
20.5  25.0 

19 
20,2 

.  32 
15,3 

40 
15.9 

94 
15.5 

122 
13,9 

51 

3 

1 

1,5 

435 
14.3 

323 
32.2 

389  , 
15,9 

35^ 
17.3 

50 

6 

19  26 
16.9  13.0 

7 

7.5 

27 
13,1 

28 
11.2 

49 

8.1 

>  49 

5.6 

26 
4,8 

3 

3,2 

1 

hi 

235 
7.7 

193 
19,2 

231- 
9.5 

|  -  - 

204 

M 

33 

.  .  . 

\     .  ' 

Bctrineiy 
Dissatisfied 

i. 7 

,3fl  23 
33.9  11,5 

14 

14.9 

23 
11.2 

26 
10.4 

49* 
Hi 

26 
2.9 

8 
1.5 

-   >  4 

3 

3.2 

0 

,  0,0 

210 
6.0 

164 
16.4 

184 

7.5 

1791 
'8.7  \ 

31 

Row  X 

112  200 
3.7  6.6 

14 

3.1 

206 
6.8 

251 
8.2 

608 
19,9 

880 
28.9 

537 
17.6 

93 
3.1 

65 
2.1 

3046 
100,0 

1003 

32,9 

2444 

80,2 

2049 
67.3 

■ 

TABLE  4K.1.5?  .  FORHAMEDilCATION,  EDUCATIONAL  SATISFACTION  AND 

iHM^AtiD  mm  to  jrafr  school, 

i  r  * 

PART  As  UHTEH)  STATIS  SM#¥ 


YEABS  OF  FORHAL  EDUCATION 


EDUCATIONAL  SATISFACTION 


Niid 

Hi  (H  an 

Ability  to 
Atten3  School 

0 

I 

•6 

7 

8 

9 

10-11 

12 

13-1! 

i  16 

17+  Total, 

Disiat- 
ieflid 

Need 
Mori 

ft  j  £  £ 

ercht 

3R's- 
Index 

Usually 

,1 

1 

0 

4 

13 

60 

AC.  ! 

44 

1 
I 

"5  171 
£  III 

4a 

157 

81  " 

33,3 

50 

,0 

0,0 

66,7 

92,9 

89,6 

76.7 

93,5 

100,0 

100.0  84,6 

77.4 

85,8 

82,5 

Infrefpiently  n 
Attends          M  5£ 

1 

.01 

■ 1 11  1  fl ' 

1 

00.0 

0 
0,0 

0 
0.0 

5 

7,5 

10 
16.7 

1 

2,2 

0 
0,0 

0  18 
0,0  B.9 

9 

14,5 

15 

0,2 

12 
10.5 

72 

ftnnot 
Attend 

2 

66,7 

( 

0 
.0 

0 
0,0 

2 

33,3 

1 

7,1 

2 

2.9 

4 

6,7 

d 

0 
0.0 

0  13 
0.0  6,4 

5 
0.1 

11 

6,0 

H 

7.0 

HI 

TOTAL 
RowX 

'J 

1,5 

( 

,99  0,50 

2.9 

14 

6.9 

67 
33.2 

^  so 

29.7 

46 
22.0 

1 

0.50 

2  2HG2 
0,99  100,0 

"  62 
30,7 

"183" 
90.6 

114 

56.4 

i" 

Interest  in  Attending 

Among  1\m  Enrolled  or  Hot  in  School 

Interested  ir 
Attending 

,       2     3  14 
100.0  100.0  100,0  66,7 

13 
86,7 

61 
88,0 

53 
84,1 

46 
95,8 

2 

100,0 

2 

50.0 

187 
88.6 

56  173 
87,5  91.1 

103  78 
87,2 

Not  interest* 
in  Attending 

d      0     0     0  2 
0,0  0,0  0.0  33,3 

2 

13.3 

B 

11.6 

10 
15,9 

2 

4.2 

0 
0,0 

0 
0,0 

24 
11.4 

8  17 
12,5  8,9 

15  72 
12,7 

IDEAL 

2     3  16 

15 

69 

63 

48 

2 

2 

211 

64  190 

US 

Row*  ' 

0.95  1.4'  0.47  2.8 

7.1 

32.7 

29,9 

22,8 

0,95 

0.95 

100,0 

30,3  90,0 

55,9 

H 

OS 


TABLE  412,1,5?     FOIHALJDOCATIOH,  EDUCATIONAL  SATISFACTION  AND 
INIERE5P  m  ABnJTif  10  AM  SGBQL 


PARTli  lAKBWOTlAMi 


Colunn  1 

YEARS  OF 

FORMAL  EDUCATION 

EDUCATIONAL  SATISFACTION 

Ability  to 
Attend  School 

0 

1-6 

1 

■ 

8  9 

i  n     i  i 

10-11 

|2 

13-15 

16 

1 7t  Tot al 

Dleeat-  Need 
iafiid  Hore 

Need   He d tail 
Dlff-  IR'b 
e rent  Index 

Uguilly 
Attetis 

,0  I 
0/8  100,0 

0     1  i 

0,0  100,0  100.0 

.  15 
93,8 

14 

73.7 

7 

100,0 

1 

100,0 

0 

o.o 

43 
91.5 

13  40 
92,9  m 

22  81 
84.6 

Infrajiently 

Attorn 

0 
0,0 

0 
0,0 

0 
0,0 

0  0 
0.0  0.0 

1 

6.3 

1 

5.3 

0 
0,0 

0 
0.0 

0 
0.0 

2 
4.3 

0  -  -2" 
0,0  4.5 

'  2  '"""  69 
7.7 

Cannot 
Attend 

0 
0,0 

0 
0.0 

0 

0.0 

0  0 
0.0  0,0 

0 
0,0 

2 

10.5 

0 

0,0 

0 
0,0 

0 

0,0 

2 

4,3 

1  2 
7,1  4.5 

2  89 
7,7 

TOTAL 
ROW  1 

0 
0,0 

1 

2,1 

0 
0.0 

I  4 
2.1  8,5 

Id 

34,0 

17 
36,1 

n 
i 

14,9 

1 

0 
0.0 

47 
100,0 

14  44 
29.8  93.6 

26 
55,3 

Interest  in  Atttfding  htaq 
Those  tailed  or  Hot  in  Bdt 

ol 

• 

Interested  in 
Attsiding 

0  1 
0,0  100,0 

0 

o.o  i 

1  3 

100.0  75.0 

93,3 

14 

62,4 

7 

100.0 

i 

100.0 

0 
0,0 

41 

89,1 

12  39 
85,7  90,7 

23  81 
88,5 

Not  Interested 
In  Attending 

0 
0,0 

0 
0,0 

0 

0.0 

0  1 
0.0  25.0 

1 

6.7 

3 

17.7 

0 
0,0 

0 
0,0 

0 
0.0 

5 

10.9 

14,3  9,1 

3  86 
11.5 

"TOTAL 
Row  1 

0 
0,0 

1 

2,2 

0 

0.0 

1  4 

2,2  8.7 

15 
32.6 

17 

36.9 

7 

15.2 

1 

u 

0 

0.0 

46 
100,0 

14  43 
30,4  93,5 

26 
56.5 

\ 

\ 

\ 

217 

\ 
\ 


215 


TABLE  4B  2,1,5;     FORMAL  EDUCATION,  EDUCATIONAL  SATISFACTION  AND 

mrest  and  mm  10  mm  school 


part  ci  mm  mm 


ItiqUincy 
Colum  % 


YEARS  OF  FORMAL  EDUCATIOH 


EDUCATIONAL  SATISFACTION 


Ability  to 


Nee il   Hot  I  an 
rtlsaaE-  Need  Dlf-  IR'a 


Attend  Sctool 

0 

1-6  7 

8 

9 

10=11 

12 

13-15 

16 

17+ 

Total 

lifiid 

flora 

erint  I ti e it 

Usually 

1 

0  0 

3 

9 

45 

32 

36 

0 

■2 

128 

35 

117 

72  81 

Attends 

33,3 

0.0  0.0 

60.0 

90.0 

88.2 

74,4 

92.3 

0,0 

50.0 

82,6 

=  72,9 

64.2 

81,8 

Infrequently 

0 

i  i 

0 

0 

4 

9 

1  ' 

0 

0 

16 

9 

13 

10  72 

Attends 

0,0  100*0  100.0 

0.0 

0,0 

7.8 

20.9 

1.9 

0,0 

0,0 

10,3 

18.8 

9,4 

11,4 

annot 

2 

0  0 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

0 

0 

11 

4 

9 

6  81 

Attend 

66,7 

0,0  0.0 

40.0 

10.0 

3.9 

4,7 

2.6 

0.0 

0,0 

7.1 

8.3 

6,5 

6.8 

TOTAL 

3 

1  1 

5 

10 

51 

43 

39 

0 

2 

155 

48 

139 

88 

Row* 

L9 

0.64  0.64 

3.2 

6.5 

32.9 

27.7 

25.2 

0,0 

1,3 

100.0 

30,9 

89.7 

56,8 

Merest  in  Attending  Among 
Ihose  Enrolled  or  Not  in  School 


interests  in  2  2  I  3  10  47  39  39  1  2  146  44  134  (8fl  78 
Attending       100,0  100,0  100,0  60,0  90,9    87,0     84,8    95.1   100,0   100,0    B8.5     88,0    91,2  86,9 


Hot  Intffiested  .  ... 

in  Atte^lng        0     0     0     2     1       ?        7       2      0        0      19        6      13      12  69 
0,0  0,0  0.0  40,0  9,1    12,9     15,2     4,9     0,0     0.0    11.5     12.0     8,8  .13.0 


2     2     1     5    11      54       46      41      1        2     165       50     147  92 
ROWS  1.2   1.2   0.61  3,0   6,7    32.7     27.9    24.9     0,61     1,2   100,0     30.3    89.1  55.8 


H 
W 
O 
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eric  : 
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TABLE  41  2.1.61     FORMAL  IDHCiTlOl,  IDUCATIOHAL  SATI8FACTIOH  AND 


m  h\  b 


Frequaqf 

YEARS  OF  FOEMAL 

I  H  ft  It  if 

EDUCATION 

■ 

EDUCATI0 

nil      ntnTrinifinT  Ail 

HAL  .SATISFACTION 

School  Attending 
or  AttenW 

0  1-6 

;  s 

9    10-11  .  12 

■ 

13-15  16 

-f  - 

.  Dliiif- 
17+  Total  lefiid 

Need  Median 
Need  1)1  fN  IR'i 
Hore  ersnt  Index. 

Grate  School  or 
(Ugh  School 

1  8 
0.49  3.9 

?  n 

3.4  6.4 

30      68  60 
14.7    33.3  29,4 

16  0 
7.8  0,0 

1     204  83 
0,49    5.6  40.7 

168     128  67 
82,4  62.8 

0  105 


27  91 


*»T  a  J  J  M  M  ?!    J  3U    U   «    «    «  «  « 

T^inial  Inst,   - 


2     0     5     S    12      37      34      16      1       1     W       «      95      74  ;  61 
*     1.8  0.0  4.4  4,4  10.6    32,7     304    14.2     0,88    0,88    3,1     38,1    84,1  65.5 


Rw-yr.  Coll-     10  0  11      8  18  35  U 

ega  or  Univ.    .  u  0,0  0,0  1.2  1,2     9,9  22.2  43,2  16,1 

Other  Sctool       3    37  11  34    34      88  41  21  2 

1.1  13.6  4,0  12,1  12.5  32,2  15,0  7.7  0,73 


4  61  21  M  38  78 
4J     2.2     25.9    79,0  46,9 


ft  273  112  236  222  61 
0,73    7.5     41,0    86,5  81,3 


Not  in 


138  229  96  197  224     477      874     487  95 

norlBVO  M  7,9  3.3  6,8  7,8  MM-  30.3  16.9  3,3 
Attended  ABE/ 

m/m 


TOTAL 
I 


149  276  121  253  306  707  1052  610  111 
1!  U  W  G  8.4    19,3     28.7    11.1  3.0 


67  2884  933  2232  i960  47 
2,3    78.5     32.5    77.7  68.2 


75  3660  1219  2886  2485 
2.1   100,0     33.4    79,0  68,1 


TABLE  41  2  Us     FORMAL  EDUCATION.  CDDCATXOHAL  SATISFACTION  AND 
BftfllMW  Cfi  ATIMWO!  IN  AN  m/(mM  BOTH* 


part  h  rm  mom 


YEARS  OF  FORMAL  EDUCATION  EDUCATIONAL  SATISFACTION 

jjgt*  — 7                                                 --  ■   '  Heed  Median 

DifliiE-  Need  Dt*f-  3P *  a 

ON     7     §     j    [Hi     12    »■»     16     mTotal  i9fUd  "««  irnHUii, 

3  fit  i        n     i      i     o     J       q        §       5       0       0      25        B  20      15  86 
High  School 


0  4,0  .    8.0  8.0  16.0    36.0     20.0     B.O     0.0     0,0     3.6     32,0    flO.O  60.0 


pubiic  two-yr.  o  0  0  0  0  0  2  2  0  0  4  0  4  3  72 
0BltoQ»*_       y   00   y   0i0   o,0     0.0     50.0    50.0     0.0     0.0    0,67      0.0   100,0  75.0 


Technical  Inst. 


0     o     0*  3     2       9        3       0       O       0      17        8      IS      14  7(1 
Vocational  or     fl  0  Q  0  y  m  iy    5y     17.7     0.0     0.0     Q.O     2,4     47  1    88.2  82.4 
mslnesa  School 


FG«Hr.  i     0     0     0     0       1        2       4       2       I      11        2       8       5  7fi 

4**       9.1  0.0   0,0  0,0   0.0     9.1     18.2    36,4    18.2     9.1     1.6     18.2    ,72.7  45.5 


Other  2 
School  19 

26     9    12  13 

26 

12 

6 

1 

0  107 

45  92 

m  61 

24.3  8,4  U.2  12.2 

24,3 

11,2 

5,6 

0,93 

0,0  15.2 

42.1  85,9 

83.2 

i 

Ifot  in  School 

nor  have  Attended  21 

52    IB    36  46 
9.7  3.2  6,7  B.4 

88 
16.5 

169 
31.5 

79 
14.8 

17 
3,2 

'  12  538 
2.3  76,1 

lfi9  389 
35,2  72.5 

367  72 
68,4 

li 

ROW* 


24  79  29  53  65  133  193  93  20  13  702  252  528  493 
3,4  UJ  U   7,6  9.3    18.9     27.5    13.3     2,9     1,9   100,0     35.9    75,2  70,2 


S3 
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TAiLinUs     FOEMAl,  EOUCiTBOIli  EDUCATIONAL  SATTSPACTIOH  AND 

wmmft  cr  aobwo  in  an  mwm 


mci  \mmimm 


jj^jj  YEARS  OF  mmi  EDUCATIOH  EflUOATIOHAL  SATISFACTION 


BBL1_ 


— —  -  - 1 —  ■  ■  ™~  Need  Median 

School  Attending  ,  ,.   „    ,  .  .   .    u  „  i  i 

flrAtratfei         0  1-6     1   8  j    10-11     jj  [Hj  16  Ht  Total  isfied    Here  arenMndgjt 

Qrade  Settlor     1  7    J  11  26     59      $5  14  0  1     179      75     148  113  64 

High  School       0,6  3.9  2 j  S,j  14,5    32.9     30J  7.8  0.0  0.56    6.1     41.9    82.7  63.1 


Public  b^yr.      4     2     2  3     B      29      23        33      0      0     101       27      87      60  S3 
OBllfigeor       39  y  j  j  y  jj    28,7     22,6      32,7     0.0     0.0     3,4     26,7    86.1  59.4 
feehnieal  Mat,  ;   


Privita 
Vocational  or 
Builnesa  School 

2 

2.1 

0 
0.0 

5  2 

u  2.1 

10 
10.4 

23  3 
29.2  32. 

1  16 
3    •  16.7 

1 

1,0 

1 

1.0 

96 
3,3 

35 
36.5 

80 
83,3 

60  31 

62.5' 

Four-yr, 
College  or 
University 

0 
0,0 

0 
0,0 

£  1 
0.1  1.4 

1 

1.4 

7  1 
10.0  22, 

6  31 
9  44.3 

11 

15.7 

3 

4,3 

70 
2,4 

19 
27.1 

56 
80,(1 

33  78 
47.1 

Other 
School 

1 

0,60 

11 

6,6 

1  n 

1,1 13.3 

21 
12.7 

62  2 
37.4  17. 

n  s  is" 
5  9.0 

1 

■  0,60 

2 

1,2 

166 
5.6 

67 
40.4 

144 

86.8 

133  56 
80.1 

j 

v- 

Hot  In  School 
nor  Hsvi  AttCTftafl 

117 
5.0 

177 
7.6 

IS  isi 
3.3  y 

178 
7.6 

389  t 
16.6  30, 

15  408 
1  17.4 

78 
3.3 

55' 
2.3 

2339 
79.1 

749 
31.9 

1850 
78.9 

i 

1599  33 
68.2 

.  _?  -   = 

m 

RfWl 

125 
4,2 

157 
6,7 

92  m 

3,1  CO 

241 
8.2 

574  OS 
19.4  % 

.9  517 
0  17.5 

91 

,1.1 

62 
2,1 

2958 
100,0 

972 
32.9 

2365 
79.9 

1998 
67,6 

25-1 


255 


TABLE  4B  2.1,7?     FORMAL  EDUCATION,  EDUCATIONAL  SATISFACTION  AND 

ATOfwo  ih  mm  mm  m  m  yew. 

PART  Ai  UNITH3  SttTffl  SWttRY 


<H,  Row  ■ 

m%  YEARS  OF  FORMAL  EDUCATION  EDUCATIONAL  SATISFACTION 


gchool  Attendance 
During  hat  Year  fl 

1-6 

7 

a 

1 

io=  i  i 

12 

13-15 

16 

17+  Total 

Dissat- 
iafled 

Need 
Here 

Need 
Diff- 
erent 

Median 

Ill's 

Index 

,  -            «  i  s     T  3  _  s 

llave  Atttfded 

3 

0.9 

ft*} 
11 

15 

u 

3.0 

6.1 

19.9 

25.7 

257 
30.0 

45 

5.3 

■?£ 
JQ 

4,2 

□30 

22.7 

231 
26,9 

756 
88,3 

509 
59,5 

64 

Have  Not 
Attended 

143 

y 

B,6 

3.7 

1.9 

£59 

9,1 

574 

is,? 

AM 

29.4 

375 
12.9 

68 

2.3 

Ji 

1,4 

77,2 

.1025 
35.1 

2241 
76,8 

2052 
70,3 

50 

TOTAL 
Row  1 

151 
4.0 

ill 

7.4 

3.3 

6.8 

118 

310 

8,4 

19.7 

j 

1079 
28,6 

63z 
H  16.7 

113 
2.9 

1ft 

2.1 

100.fr 

1256 
33,3 

2997 
79.4 

2561 
67.0 

Type  of  School 
Attadri 

'  ( 

i 

u 

Tribal  &hool 
or  College 

5 

1.8 

6 
2.2 

4 

1,5 

3 

1.1 

13 
4,7 

42 
15.3 

69 
25.1 

110 

40,0' 

12 1 
4.4 

11 
4,0 

275 
36.£ 

73 
26.6 

242 
B8.0 

155 
56.4 

BIA  Day 

School 

0 

0,0 ' 

1 

6,7 

1 

6.7 

0 

0.0 

1 

6.7 

7 

46.7 

5 

33.3 

# 

0 

0.0' 

0 
0.0 

0 

0.0 

15 
1,9 

5 

33,3 

15 
100,0 

10 

66.7 

78 , 

BIA  Boarding 
School 

0 

0,0 

3 

11.5 

0    U  i 

0,0  19.2  J  3,9 

4  ' 
.  15,4 

'  11 

42,3 

2 

7,7 

0 

0.0 

0 

0,0 

26 
3.4 

9 

34.6 

24 
92.3. 

19 
JU 

Public 
School 

2 

0.6- 

4 

1.2 

7 
2.1 

B 

2.4- 

17 
5.1 

88  , 
26.2  > 

74 

22.0 

29.5 

\n 
is\ 

14 

,  4.2 

336 
44.3 

88 
41.5 

296 
44,5 

181 
41,6 

47  f 

private 
School 

0 
0,0 

7 
6.5 

2 

1,9 

4 

3.7 

7 

6.5. 

184 
16.8" 

27 
25.2 

_  .  t  

'  21 
19,6 

•12- 
11.2 

9 

'  B.4 

107 
14,1 

37 
34,6 

88 
82,2 

70 
65,4 

36- 

TOTAL  7    21    14    20    39,     159      186     232      47      34     759      212     665  435 

h  R£Ml         0,9   2.8   1,8   2.6   5,1   .20.9     24,5  '  30.6     6,2     4.5   100,0     J7.9    87,6  57,3 


TABLE  4B  2,1.7s    FORHAL  EDUCATION,  EDUCATIONAL  1ATISFACTION  AND 
MTaDANCE  IN  SOBOL  DURINB  M  FAST  YEAR, 


PART  Bi  ISraHDDmfi 


(I,  Rcw  %) 


ItiquinGy 

AM.  I 

YEARS 

OF  FORMAL  EDUCATION 

EDUGATII 

3HAI.  SA 

nsFAc: 

HON 

School  Attendance 

talm  Bast  Year    0  1=6 

7 

a 

9 

10-1 

1  12 

13-15 

16 

17+  Total 

Diasat- 
iified 

Need 
More 

Heed 

Mff- 

erent 

Median 

IR's 

Index 

Have 
Attended 

4  IS 
2,4  8.8 

0 

Q 
0 

4.7 

8.2 

J/ 

21.5 

45 
26.5 

.  34 
20.0 

4 

2,4 

3 

1.8 

170 

23,6 

53 
31,2 

150 
BO 

123 
7214 

78 

Have  Not 
Attended 

22  6£ 
3.9  11.9 

24 

46 

M 

52 

101 

18.3 

151 

27.3 

62 
11.4 

16 

2.9 

10 

y 

§46 

7s:§ 

207 

37;  1 

396 
72.5 

381 
69.6 

 1 

69 

TOTAL 
Row  % 

26  60 
3.6  11.1 

30 
i  o 

54 

66 

138 
19.2 

196 
27.3 

96 
13.4 

20 
2.8 

13 
1,8 

719 
100.0 

260 
36,3 

546 
75,9 

504 
70.1 

Si 

Type  of  School 
Attended 

■ 

* 

Tribal  Seteol 
or  College 

4  2 

11,1  5.6 

i 

2.8 

0 
0 

3 

8.3 

7 

19.4 

/ 

19.4 

11 
11 

30,6 

u 
0 

1 

2,8 

36 
27,7 

6 

16.7 

31 
86,1 

22 
61,1 

73 

BIADay 
School 

0  1 
0.0  100.0 

0 
0,0 

g 

0.0 

0 
0.0 

0 
0.0 

fi 
U 

0.0 

ft 

u 
0.0 

u 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

1 

0,8 

1 

2.4 

1 

0,9 

1 

1.1 

% 

Boarding 
School 

0  0 
0.0  0.0 

0 
0.0 

0 
0.0 

1 

50.0 

0 

O.i 

1 

50.0 

0 

0.0 

0 
0.0 

0 

0,0 

2 

1.5 

0 

0.0 

2 

1.8 

1 

1.1 

23 

Public  3ch»l 

0  1 
0.0  1.6 

2 
3.2 

0 
0.0 

5 

7.9 

17 
27.0 

25 
39.7 

9 

14.3 

2 

3,2 

2 

3.2 

63 
48.5 

20 
31.8 

54 
85.7 

41 
65,1 

78 

Privita 
School 

0  4 
0.0  14.3 

2 
7.1 

3 

10,7 

*  4 
14,3 

7 

21.0 

5 

17,9 

1 

3,6 

2 
7.1 

0 

0,0 

28 

21.5 

14 

50,0 

22 
78.6 

24 
85.7 

44 

,  TOTAL 

it 

4  S 
3.1  6,2 

5 
3.9 

3 

1.3 

13 
10,0 

31 
23.9 

38 

29.2 

21 
16,2 

4 

3.1 

3 

2.3 

130 
100.0 

41 

31.5 

110 
84,6 

89 
•68.5 

L 
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TABLE  4B  2,1,7s     FORHAL  EDUCATION,  EDUCATIONAL  SATISFACTION  AND 
ATTBCANC1 IN  MBQl  WRM  Ttffi  PAST  YEAR. 

mci  mm  mm 


(I,  m  %) 

Frequency  /  YEARS  OF  FORHAL  EDUCATION  EDUCATIONAL  SATISFACTION 

Row  %    ij         ...  -    _   -  -- 

Need  Median 

Sctool  Attenterca  DUsat-  Need  Dlff-  IR's 

Durim  Fast  Year    P_JJ      7     8     9     10-1  1      12    13-15      16      171  Total  lifted    Hore  erent  Index 


ifava 

4 

12 

9 

18 

38 

133 

171 

223 

41 

33  686 

178 

606 

386  56 

0.6 

1.8 

1.3 

2,6 

5,5 

19,4 

25.5 

32.5 

5.9  4 

1.8  22,4 

25.9 

88,3 

56.3 

\m  Not 

121 

187 

85 

186 

214 

473 

708 

313 

52 

31  2371 

818 

1845 

1671  36 

Attendio' 

5.1 

7.9 

3.6 

7.9 

9,0  ■ 

19.9 

29,9 

.  13.2 

2.2  1 

.3  77.5 

34,5 

77.B 

70.5  . 

TOTAL 

125 

199 

94 

204 

252 

606 

883 

536 

93 

65  3057 

996 

2451 

2057 

Row  % 

4.1 

6,5 

3,1 

6,7 

8,2 

19,8 

28,9 

17.5 

3,0  S 

!.l  100.0 

32.6 

80.2 

67,3 

Type  of  Scbol 
Attadecl 


Tribal  School 
or  College 

I 

0,4 

4 

1.7 

3 

1,3 

3 

1,3 

10 
4,2 

35 
14,6 

62 
25.9 

99 
41.4 

12 
5,0 

10 

4,2 

239 
38.0 

67 
28.0 

211 
88.3 

133 
55.7 

69 

BIADay 
Sctool 

0 
0.0 

0 

0,0 

1 

7,1 

0 

0.0 

1 

7,1 

7 

50,0 

5 

35.7 

0 

0,0 

0 
0,0 

0 
0,0 

14 

2.2' 

4 

28.6 

14 

100.0 

9 

64,3 

78 

BIA  Boarding 
Sctol 

0 
0,0 

3 

12.5 

0 
0.0 

5 

20,8 

■  0 
0,0 

4 

16,7 

10 
41.7 

2 

0 

0,0 

0 
0,0 

24 
3.8 

9 

37.5 

22 
91,7 

18 
75.0 

47 

Public 
School 

2 

0.7 

3 
1.1 

5 
1.8 

8 

2.9 

12 
4,4 

71 
26,0 

49 
17.9 

m 

32.9 

21 
7.7 

12 
4.4 

273 
43,4 

68 

m 

242 
88.6 

140 
51.3 

31 

private 
School 

0 
0,0 

3 

3.8 

0 
0.0 

1 

U 

3 

3.8 

11 
13.9 

22 
27,8 

20 
25.3 

10 
12.7 

9 

11,4 

79 
12.6 

23 
29.1 

66 
83.5 

46 
58,2 

33 

TO 

3 

0.5 

13 
2.1 

9 
1.4 

17 

2.7 

26 
4.1 

128 
20,4 

148 
23,5 

211 
33.5 

43 
6,8 

•  31 
4,9 

629 
100,0 

171 

27,2 

555 
88,2 

346 

55,0 

H 
M 
3\ 


TABLE  4B  2,l,li     FORMAL  EDUCATION,  EDUCATIONIL  SATISfAGTIOH  AND 

phots)  mm  or  fueseht  hdcaticnal  mm 


pm  a:  uNtnn  miffl  awiwv 


Colum* 


I  OF  FOBHAL  EDUCATION 


EDUCATIONAL  SATTSFAfiTIOH 


- 1—    --    -  -  --   Median 

tility  of  Mint-  Nsid  Diff-  m'i 

-esentProgran  0  1-6     7     8     9    I0-iI     12    13-IS     16     17+  Total  lifted    Bore  erent  Index 


2  2  0  3  6  15  14  28  1  2  73  13  66  39  72 
1  15.4  12.5  0,0  15,0  17,7    12,3     14.6  15 .9      3,9    12,5    13,7     10,7  14.0 


0  I  1  0  1  13  11  18  1  2  48  6  44  28  33 
3    0.0  6,3  7.1  0,0  2.9    10.7     1U  10,2      3.9    12,5     9.0      4.9     9.4  10,3 


0  0  0  2  2  14       14     11  3  0      46  11      41  23  75 

4  0,0  0,0  0,0  10.0  5.9  11.5  14,6  6.3  11.5  0,0  8,6  U  8.7  M 

2  0  0  0  1  5       0     5  0  1      14  10     10  U  33 

5  15.4  0,0  0.0  0,0  2,9  4,1  0,0  2,8  0,0  6,3  2,6  8,2  2.1  4.1 

1  0  1  2  1  0       3      6  0  0      14        7      13  7  78 

6  7.7  0,0  7,1  10.0  2,9  0,0  3,1  3.4  0,0  M  2,6  5.7  2,8  2,6 

I  J  0  2  2  1       3      0  1  0      U       6      10  9  50 

INty  7    7t?  6|3  o.O  10,0  5.9  0.82  3.1  0.0  8.9  0,0  2.1  4.9  2,1  3,3 


Dissatisfied 


13  16  14  20  34  122  96  175  26  16  bJ2  122  469  271 
2.4  3.0  2.6  3,8  6.4    22.9     18.0  53,0      4.9     J.f  100.0     22,9    88,2  50.8 
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TABLE  4B  2,1,6?    FOEHAL  EDUCATION,  EDUCATIONAL  SATISFACTION  AND 
mmM  Wfl  OP  BEBff  IWOTQHMj  fflOGRNt. 


PMFBs  EtiRRN  MANS 


Frequency 
Coliiiifi  X 

EABS  OF  FORMAL 

,  EDUCATION 

EDUCATIONAL  SA 

TIB FACT! OH 

Utility  of 

Pisaat" 
isfisd 

Need 

Need  Median 
*Uff-  3R'fl  - 

Present  Prop 

1-6 

J 

a 

L. 

10-11 

12 

13-15 

16 

17+  Total 

Kofi 

e rent  Index 

Satistld 

• 

50,0 

in 

83,3 

A 
0 

3 

37.5 

5 

J 

50.0 

11 

61.3 

14 

60.9 

16 
64.0 

3 

75.0 

ft 

2 

toy 

Oft 

HO 
63,5 

24 
61,5 

£0 
US 

60.7 

10  78 
60,2 

2 

£ 

50,0 

i 

8.3 

n 

y 

0,0 

j 

12.5 

2 

L 

20,0 

i 

I'M 

r 

3 

21.7 

4 

16.0 

r  -r-  — 

0 
0,0 

u 
0,0 

ill 

16,7 

E 

1 

12,8 

17,9 

16  72 
11,3 

3 

0 

u 

0,0 

y 

0,0 

n 

v 

0.0 

n 

u 

0,0 

0 
0,0 

ft 

2 

6,5 

1 

4,4 

i 

4,0 

ft 

0 

ft 
U 

0,0 

J 
4 

3,2 

ft 
I 

u 

3,6 

4  75 
4.0 

4 

o 

y 

0,0 

o 

y 

0.0 

A 

If 

0,0 

1 

12.5 

o 

y 

0,0 

J 

9.7 

1 

4,4 

u 
0,0 

ft 

u 

0.0 

0 
0,0 

5 
3.9 

I 

5.1 

j 

3,6 

2  01 
U 

5 

o 

0.0 

o 

0,0 

o 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

1 

10.0 

0 

0,0 

0 

0,0 

2 

8.0 

0 

0,0 

0 
0.0 

3 

2,4 

1 

2,6 

3 

2,7 

3  61 
3,6 

6 

0 
0,0 

0 

0,0 

1 

14,3 

2 

25.0 

i 

10.0 

0 

0,0 

2 

8,7 

2 

8.0 

0 
0.0 

0 
0,0 

8 

6.4 

3 

7.7 

8 
7.1 

3  A3 
3,6 

fictranily  7 
Dissatisfied 

0 
0,0 

1 

8.3 

0 
0,0 

i  i 

12.5  10,0 

i 

3,2 

0 

0.0 

0 
0,0 

1 

25.0 

0 

0,0 

5 

3,9 

2 

5.1 

5 

4,5 

5 

6.0 

TOTAL 

4 

12 

7 

8 

10 

31 

23 

25 

4 

2 

126 

39 

112 

83 

Row*         3,2  9.S  5,6  6,4  7,9    24,6    18,3      19,8    3.2     1,6  100,0     30,9     8B.9  65.9 


TAIL!  4B  2,1*81    ffllHAL  EDUCATION,  EDUGATIOHAL  SATISFACTION  AND 
FflOTED  inTLM  OP  fWSEHr  ffiUMM  fflOGMN, 


Frequency 
Colum  1 

TEARS  OF  FORMAL  IDUCA? 

'ION 

EDUCAT.OHAL  SATISFACTION 

Utility  flt 

ftresent  Pn 

xjrs 

8  0 

1-6 

1 

8 

9 

10-11 

12 

13=15 

16 

17*  Total 

DiaetC^ 
lsf led 

Heed 
More 

Need 
Diff- 
erent 

Median 

3R'i 

Index 

.  Ertransly 
Satisfied 

i 

5 

55,6 

2 

50.0 

6 

85,7 

8 

66.7 

16 
66,7 

55 
60.4 

37 
50,7 

91 
60,3 

17 

77,3  i 

9 

54,3 

246 
60,4 

45 
54,2 

217 
60,6 

104 

61 

2 

0 

0.0 

J 

0 
0,0 

2 

16,7 

4 

16,7 

9 
9.9 

9 

12.3 

24 
15,9 

1 

4.6  ] 

2 

14,3 

52 
12.8 

8 

9,6 

46 
12.9 

23 
12.2 

67 

3 

0 
0,0 

1 

2M 

i 

14.3 

0 
0.0 

1 

4,2 

11 
12.1 

10 
13.7 

17 
11,3 

1 

4.6 

2 

14,3 

44 

10,8 

4 

4.8 

40 

11,2 

24 
12,8 

32 

0 
0,0 

0 
0,0 

0 
0.0 

1 

3.3 

2 

8.3 

11 

13,1 

13 
17,8 

11 

7.3 

3 

13,6 

0 
0.0 

41 

10.1 

9 

10.8 

37 
10,3 

21 
11,2 

72 

5 

2 

22.2 

0 
0.0 

0 

0,0 

0 
0,0 

0 
0,0 

5 

5.5 

0 

0,0 

3 

1.9 

0 

0,0 

1 

7.1 

11 

2.7 

9 

10,8 

7 

1.9 

8 

4,3 

31 

6 

1 

u.l 

0 
0,0 

0 
0,0 

0 
0.0 

0 

0,0 

0 
0,0 

1 

M 

4 

2,7 

0 
0,0 

0 
0,0 

6 
1.5 

4 

4.8 

5 
1.4 

4 

2,1 

28 

Bctranely 
plsntisfli 

i 

n.i 

0 
0,0 

0 
0.0 

1 

8.3 

1 

u 

0 
0,0 

3 
4.1 

0 
0.0 

0 
0,0 

0 
0,0 

6 

1.5 

4 

4,8 

5 
1.4 

4 

2.1 

34 

TO 

9 

2.2 

4 

0.98 

7 
1.7 

12 

2,9 

24 

5,9 

91 
22,4 

73 

17.9 

150 
37,1 

22 
5,4 

14 
3.4 

406 
100,0 

83 
20,4 

359 
87,9 

188 

46,2 

m92*2i    Saurm  of  Educational  Atuaii^itsiit 
Troe  of  _Dinl^na_oir__  Decree 

g^ti  abort         q£  the  ^frti-?-  ladi       in  the  BtofaBgn  Q&itad  States 

oot  a  diptam  or  of  any  Mod*    that  Is,  Jsst  ov^  forty 

p^^sE  tew  rtteiari  a  regulM1  Mgh  school  dlplana  md  anoths  1Q  i^gent 
ta^e  ^  Wtfi  ^tml  a^H^i^^  tsest,    teble  ffl*2*2,l  indicates  ttat,  of 

tteea  few  (5X)  going  «  to  get  as  ^^si  de^eee#  mJsost  all  of  thra  Iwe 

repilar  Wgh  ^tr^1*  ^ipi™**-        pre^ans  in^^te  ABE  e^sii^  md  too 
otters  ham  xsenter  a  Wgh  — dipifm,  its  ^pival^^r*  ncr 

It  «y  toe  recalled  tbat  josfc  eror  ferty  of  tee  adolt  tettans 

1ft  ¥hm  ^p^wfTi  ^tere  not  ^Hwd.a  r^nlar  diplom  or  de^cea  of  spy 

sart,   Hr^-n,,  nearly         qfi  tim  hare  reeadtoed  a  Ugh  school  aiptrm  and 
asrths*  10  tave  ^sssi  a  M.g**  g^teal  test*  4i«2*2.2 

staNS  tfst,  of  -esse  fer  (7£)  *iho  yyuigmp  on  to  attain  a  Mgtar  fftotioa 

Wf  ss  p*f«w#  doe©  so  toy  ^et  Mng  a  regolte  Mgh  school  diptormi 

§*§  pg^t  li^ror,  hgre  "tinm  so  toy  obta±n±ng  a  GED  mi  2,6  perasxL  toy 
getettog  an  eqolwlAMy  -v^Litost  reqnlar  aAalt  eaaga&gn  ^mji.'aimlng«  Mso# 
thrw  tottyjdnala  c^gt  obtaining  a  frigbesr  stacrtion  d^gii  (ose  FhjD*)  with 
ASE  i'tvjr™  *?^*rH*MS  oaly  and  tar  psgaass  fi^Kictlxag      adwnced  decree  *fism 
Mgfa  ^tw*  diptaa*  its  aqtrLvalercy  m  ^LOjL"au  e^ertrace^ 

Another  interesting  f lading  is  that  high  school  equivalency  and 
CTD  progress*  lead  to  higher  educational  defies  only  in  the  west  and 
not  in  the  East;  that  is,  12* a  percent  of  the  adult  Indians  obtain- 
ing  a  GED  at  two-year  colleges,  8,2'  of  those  getting  a  QTm 
at  programs  operated  by  Indian  groups*  and  coOTtinity  agencies*  and 
3-. 8  percent  of  persons  in  GED  programs  at  private  vocational  schools 


report  eeatiauiag    oa  for  advaaeed  dsfraes,     la  the  eaateaa  states 
these  is  not  one  reported  lastaaee  at  a  puieL  with  an  egui^mleaey, 
with  or  without  adult  educational  program  experience,  who  also  has 
attained  an  advanced  degree,     Also  it  should  be  pointed  out*  that 
regardless  of  region  no  adult  Indian  who  has  attended  an  AM  or 

program  operated  by  a  public  grade  school*  high  school,  or 
-four-year  college  or  university  reports  ever  obtaining  a  higher 
education  degree. 

Type  of  Vocational  gr?.*."1.n.g. 

to  regard  to  the  likelihood  (percentage)  of  ob^ining  some 
vocational  training,  those  admit  Indians  least  likely  to  participate 
is  ideational  training  in  the  last  are  those  taking  Ml  classes  in 
public  grade  and  high  schools  (i-a-  ,  thrae  are  none)  ,  Table  412*2.3, 
Only  about  four  percent  of  those  with  no  high  school  diploma  or  its 
equivalency  and  no  admit  education  somehow  manage  to  get  vocational 
training,  sostly  in  business/off ice  work,  trades/crafts  and  other 
\  fields*    About  six  percent  of  those  with  M*s  from  programs  opera-* 
ted  by  Indian  groups  or  eoo»unity  agencies  get  into  vocational 
fields  of  business/office  work  and  trades/oraf ts  t  but  getting  a  GED 
fro®  such  progress  increases  the  probability  of  obtaining  voeatio&al 
trailing  to  22*2  percent,    The  only  programs  with  better  results 
than  this  are  toe  m&  programs  in  private  vocational  schools  where 
37.7  percent  of  the  graduates  report  primarily  business/office  work 
type  of  vocational  training i  but  these  programs  only  invoice  half 


as  many  persons  as  those  operated  by  Indian  groups  and  coitaun- 

.vity  agencies*  ^  > 

Thm  western  states  snow  a  Similar  pattiia  *aff  vocational  train* 
ing  in  regard  to  sources  of  educational  attainment ;  however ,  the 
pattern  is  ^ri  exaggerated,     -Ehns,  persons  with  ^1  eitperienoe 
pgogsma  operated  by  public  grade  and  high  schools  are  again 
least  likely  to- obtain  vocational  training  (2.8%)   fallowed  again  f 
by  those  persons  wits  neither  a  high  school  diploma,  its  equiva- 
lent nor  amy  adult  education  (3,3%),     About  10  percent  of  the 

j  adults,  with  ABE  ejcperience  from  programs  operated  by  ^Indian  groups 
Iv- 
or cnmmiinit-y  agencies,  but  those  same  programs  producing  GED'S/ 

ar^iro^t  of  whom  get  vocational  training,     Again  only  ABS/G&D\ 

pragrams  with  better  vocational  training  percentages  are  found  /in 

private  vocational  schools  where  12  percent  of  the  «lfs  and  *3 

percent  of  the  6SD 1  s  report  obtaining  training  prifcaminantly  in 

the  trades/crafts,  business/off ice  work  and  otter  fields, 

-  '       <  Y 

Decree  af  iatls  faction  with  %he  Amount  of  .Education 

She  degree  to  which  typical  adult  Indians  of  the  eastern 

stages  are  3atisffiedHwith  tneir  amount  off  education  varies  ftrom 

-extremely  satisfied"  to  -*eirtreffiely  dissatisfieid"  across  toe 

varioius  sources  of  educational  attainment.    One  group,  adults 

*         •        -  ■ 
reeei^iag  GED's  from  publie . grade  or  high  sehooi  prsfips  tend  to 

b«  "aartEenely  satisfied"  with*  that  amount  of  their  adueattios, 

table  4B2.2.4-,   (and  perhaps  by  enoioe  do.  not  obtain  higher  degrees) 


On  the  other  hind,  thssi  receiving  ABK  eMperienqe  at  private 
vocational  schools  are  "extremely  dissatisfied*  with  the  si»t 
•^f  -v.   cation  they  have  received  (as  none  of  these  import  cibtainisg  * 
c.:iy    id  ranced  degrees)  .     Also  tending  to  be  "somewhat  dissatisfied* 
ar«  those  from  A3S  adults  in  progress  operated  by  Indian  groups 
and  community  agencies  and  admits  without  a  dipiOTa*  its  equiva- 
lency       adult  education.     Adults  with  an  equivalency  ^  but  no  adult 
education  tend  on  the  average  to  he  neutral  about  it*     The  remain- 
ing  groups  tend  to  be  "somewhat  satisfied*  with  their  amount  of 
*  educational  attainment  t  although  obviously  there  are  some  who  are 
dissatisfied. 

In  the  West,  the  -typical  adults  in  each  category  pt  sources 
of  educational  attaiment  tend  not  to  show  the  high  degree  of  varia-  ; 
tiro  the  average  (median)  categorical  adults  do  in  the  last*     That \ 
is ,  the  categorical  median  levels  of  satisfaction  vary  ^oaiy  -from 
"somewhat  satisfied*  to  "dissatisfied1*  in  the  wegtam  states,  f   5he  - 
two  categories  of  parsons  "dissatisfied"  with  the  mount  q£  their 
education  consists  of  those  who  have  attended  ASS  program  in  public 
grade  and  high  schools  and  in  public  two-year  colleges.     The  typi- 
cal adult  in. each  of  the  other  categories  tends  to  be  neutral  about 
the  issue,  with  about  equal  numbers  being  satisfied  and  dissatisfied* 

Degree  of  Satisfaction  with  the  Utility  of  Iducatlon 

Recall  that  in  general ,  adult  Indians  of  both  region!!  tend  td 
be  only  slightly  more  satisfied  with  the  utility  than  with  the  amount 
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o£  their  education,     With  this  in  mind,  looking  at  the  degree  of 
utility  by  sources  of  educational  attainment  in  the  eastern  states 
(see  Table  432.2, 5 ) , reveals  the  fact  that  the  typical  levels  of 
satisfaction  vary  from  -satisfied"  to  "neutral,"     Those  who  attend- 
ed  mm/mo  programs  in  public  grade  and  high  schools  tend  to  be 
-satisfied-  with  the  utility  of 'their  attainment  levels  which  may 
explain  in  part  the  *flact  that  none  reported" going  on  to  achieve 
advanced  degrees.     Adult  Indians  achieving  a  SEB  through  programs 
operated  by  Indian  groups  and  community  agencies  and  obtaining  an 
equivalency  without  benefit  of  a  regular  adult  education  program 
tend  to  be  -somewhat  satisfied-  with  the  utility  of  their  education, 
All  other  groups  tend  to  be  "neutral-  about  the  utility  issue,  with 
about  even  numbers  being  satisfied  and  dissatisfied. 

Recall  that  the  satisfaction  in  amount  of  education  did  not 
tend  to  vary  much  at  all  in  the  West  along  sources  of  educational 
attainment,     Somewhat  of  the  opposite  occurs  in  regard  to  the 
utility  of  education.     That  is,  in  the  West  satisfaction  with  the  < 
utility  of  education  tends  to  vary  from  -satisfied-  to  -somewhat 
dissatisfied.-    Those  who  tend  to  be  -somewhat  dissatisfied"  are  1 
these  who  have  attended'  ABB  programs  run  by  public  two-year  colleges 
and  public  grade  and  high  schools.     Adults  from  other  ABB  programs, 
•  without  adult  education  programming,  and  with  CTD's  from  public 
two-year  colleges  tend  to  take  a  "neutral"  stand  on  the  issue  of 
utility,  but  all  other  groups  with  (SB's,  with  a  high  school  diplo- 
ma or  its  equivalent  tend  to  be  "somewhat  satisfied." 
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Sohool  Attendance  of  Adult  Indians  ,  16-25  Years  of  Ace 

Km  Table  4B,2,2.fi  ihawi^  of  those  40  young Indian  adults 
(aged  16-25  years)   in  the  East  currently  enrolled  in  safes©!  (in- 
eluding  college)  ,  most  report  either  having  attained  a  regular 
high  school  diploma  (40%)  ,  having  had  neither  a  diploma ,  ita 
equivalent  nor  admit  education  (35%)  f  or  having  been  enrolled  in 
an  ABS'adialt education  program  of  some,- sort  (201).     Of  these,  from 
93  to  100  percent  usually  attend*     Thm  two  individuals  who  have 
received  an  equivalency  either  infrequently  or  cannot  attend - 

In  the  West,  the  122  young  adult  Indians  now  attending  school 
or  college  report  having  received  a  regular  high  school  diploma 
(44%)',  achieved  neither  a  high  school  diploma,  its  equivalent f 
nor  any  adult  education  (211)  ,  attended  an  ABE  progrm  (201)  , 

'  *  i 

|  obtained  a  tz&n  (i%)  or  acquired  a  high  school  ecTiivaAency  without 

\  \ 

regular  adult  education  programming  (i%>^.     From  64  to  100  percent 

of  these  individuals  usually  or  always  attend  classes*   |  It  should 

i 

be  pointed  out  that  all  of  those  who  are  in  ichool  now  and  have 
reported  attending  ABl/CffiE  programs  operate^  by  Indian  groups  or 

community  agencies  usually  or  always  attend (ed) *  j 

I 

Young  Adult  Indians ,  A^as  16*25 ,  Interested  in  Attending!  School 

Of  those  youig  adult  Indians  in  eastern  -states*  not.  currently 
attending  school  from  81  to  100  percent  are  interested  in  attend- 
ing.    One  hundred  percent  of  those  who  have  been  enrolled  in  ABE/ 
CTD  programs  and  whs  have  obtained  equivalency "  without  the  regular 
adult  education  indicate  interest  in  attending  ichool*  Similarly 

i 

%  —    1SS   —  ; 
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is  the  West  (Table  43,2.2,7),  from  as  to  100  percent:  of  Ihsia 
young  adult  X^44^g  not  now  x±.  school  indicate  interest  in  do  lag5 
so, 

i 

Attendance  in  &BH/^D/SEA  Prcgr^^ 

Recall  from  Table  4A*2,3#  in  tfas  taitaim  states  about  22,3 
percent  and  in  the  fftst,  IS  #8  percent  of  adult  Indiana  have  afeten- 
#4  or  bean  enrolled  in  A'SE/GEC/SEA  programs  *     Different  patterns 
of  gpiratiQn  are  clearly  evident  in  mhe  two  regiv  .3 ,  Table  4B2 ,2,3, 
In  the  But  aearly  wo— thirds   £65%)  of  the  Indians  in  various  farms 
of*  adult  education  depend  upon  programs  operated  by  Indian  groups 
and  community  agencies ,  with  some  programs  ■  operated  by  public 
grade  or  high  schools   (15%)  ,  private  vocational,  trade  or  business 
icheols  (10%)   and  four-year  colleges  and  universities  (7%)  ,  In 
the  West,  however  f  Indians  enrolled  in  or  attending  adult  educa— 
tion  tend  to  have  obtained  this  ej^erience  in  public  grade  and 
high  schools   (29%)  ,  followed  by  p£yy±ams  operated  by  groups 
and  community  agencies   (27%) j  others  also  use  programs  in  public 
two-year  collages   (16%) ,  private  vocational ,  trade  and  business 
schools  (16%) f  and  four^year  colleges  and  universities   (11%) , 
Thum,  while  Indians  in  the  western  states  have  to  rely  mora  , 
heavily  upon  adult  education  programs  operated  by  institutions 
outside  the  local  Indian  group  or  community  agency ,  those  in  the 
East  depend  more  directly  upon  local  Indian  groups  and  community 
agencies  in  fulf iiilng  their  adult  education  needs • 
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School  Attendance  in  the  Past  Year 

For  adult  Indians  attending  school  qi  college  la  the  eastern 
states  la  the  past  year,  most  (41%)   have  toe  regular  high  school 
diploma,  31  percent  hava  bt^  la  ABE/<ffiD  programs  operated  by 
Indian,  groups  or  coamfunity  agencies  and  IS  percent  have  had  neither 
advantage?  the  reraising  12  percent  have  been  associated  with 
various  types  of  ABE    or  (SED  programming  or  have  obtained  a  high 
school  equi  valency  without  the  regular  educa*tion  programs  (see 
Table  4B2*2,§),     the  lowest  percentage  of  adults  attending  school 
In  toe  past  year  is  found  la  that  group  who  have  neither  a  high 
school  diploma,  its  equivalence  aor  any  adult  education  programming 
(only  9%  of  these  attended)*     Admits  who  have  attended  ABE   (42%)  or 
attained  the  (MB  (S9%J  in  programs  -  operated-  by  Indian  groups  or 
OTmmunity  agencies  and  those  ia  public  school  operated  ME  programs 
(431)   show  the  highest  school  atteudaace  ia  the  p^t  year.  Other 
educational  attaimnent  groups  indicate  only  from  IS  to  33  percent 
of  their  ranks  attending  school  ia  the  same  period* 

The  picture  ia  the  western  states  is  quite  different,     A  much 
larger  percentage  of  the  adult  Indians  attending  school  or  college 
in  the  past  year  have  the  regular  high  school  diploma  (S7%)  ,  only 
9  percent  have  ABE /(HE  experience  in  programs  operated  by  Indian 
groups  and  community  agencies  and  13  percent  -have  had  neither  a 
diploma,  its  equivalent  aor  regular  adult  education  progrm  eK*» 
perience*     Thus,  a  larger  percentage  (21%)   of  school  attendees  are 
associated  with  the  other  sources  of  educational  attainment,  most 
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of  which  tend  to  be  ABE/SED  programs  operated  ay  public  grade 
and  high  schools,    Again  the  group  with  the  lowest  percentage  of 
adults  attending  school  in  the  past  consists  of  those  adults  with 
neither  a  high  school  diploma,  its  equivalent  nor  adult  education 
experience.     The  percentages  for  the  other  ABB/SED  programs  and 
equivalency  range  from  27  to  SO  percent,  all  of  which  is  great 
or  greater  than  that  achieved  ay  regular  high  school  graduates   (2r  *) 
Indian  group  or  oomnunity  agency  operated  ABE  and  GED  programs  sho^r 
relatively  favorable  percentages  of  their  participating  adults 
attending  school  in  the  past  year,   34  and  37  percent  respectively. 

Type  of  School  Attended 

Table  4B2.2-10  shows  the  types  of  school  or  college  attended 
in  the  past  year  for  each  source  of  educational  attainment  of 
adult  Indians  In  the  eastern  states.     Of  those  attending  with  no 
high  school  diploma  or  equivalency  and  no  adult  education,  nearly, 
three-fourths   (74%)   of  them  attended  public  schools  in  this  past 
year  and  others  attended  tribal  schools  or  colleges   (13%) ,  ISA 
schools   (9%)   or  private  schools   (4%),    Also,  two-thirds  of  those 
adults  with  ABE  experience  in  programs  in  public  grade  or  high 
schools  have  also  attended  public  schools  during  this  past  year 
and  one-third  nave  attended  tribal  schools  or  colleges.    For  adulte 
Indians  who  have  obtained  a  high  school  equivalency  without  bene- 
fit of  regular  adult  education,  half  have  attended  tribal? schools 
or  colleges  'this  past  yeak  one-fourth  were  in  public  schools  an* 
one-fourth  were  In  privat/  schools.     Those  with  ABE/52D  program 
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eaeperience  la  private  vocational  schools  tend  to  report  being  in 
private  or  other,  schools  this  past:  year,  while  those  with  CTD's 
from  public  schools  and  four-year  collages  and  universities  tend 
to  report  being  ia  public  schools  this  past  year*     The  largest 
group  of  adults  in  school  this  past  year  are  those  with  high 
school  diplomas  and  nearly  Si  percent  of  them  report  being  in 
public  schools,  21  percent  were  ia  tribal  schools  or  colleges,  11 
percent  were  ia  private  schools.     The  second  largest  group  of 
adults  attending  school  this  past  year  are  those  with  ABE  *  s  and 
SEP1  a  from  programs  ©pirated  by  Indian  groups  and  community  agan* 
cies.     Most  (72%)  of  these  ABE  * s  were  in  private  schools  during 
this  past  year#  22  percent  were  la  Indian  schools  or  colleges  and 
6  percent  ware  ia  public  schools i  forty  percent  of  these  CTB's 
ware  ia  tribal  schools  or  eollages,  30  percent  public  and  30  par- 
cent  ia  private  schools* 

Table  4B2*2,10B  indicates  the  type  of  school  attended  by 
Wastara  Indians  during  the  past  yaar  by  sources  of  educational 
attainment,     xa  tha  case  of  either  attainment  or  adult  education 
programing,  again  over  two-thirds  of  thtsi  adults  were  in  public 
schools  this  past  year?  however;  more  vera  in  1X£  schools,  parties 
uiarly  boarding  schools  (11*'   rather  than 'day  schools  (3%)  and 
private  schools  (S%)  while  fewar  were  ia  tribal  schools  and  col* 
leges   (10%) .     Again  similar  to  the  pattern  ia  the  east,  two-thirds 
(6S%)   of  adult  Indiaas  in  the  west  who  have  attended  ABB  programs 
in  public  schools  ware  in  public  schools  this  past  year,  27  per- 
cent  were  ia  tribal  schools  and  I  percent  were  in  IIA  boarding 


schools.  Similarly,  sixty  percent  of  persons  taking-  their  GED's 
la  public  two-year  colleges  were  in  public  schools  this  past  year,- 
40  percent:  were  in  tribal  colleges,  however.  A  somewhat  similar 
pattern  occurs  for  those  obtaining  an  equivalency  without  benefit 
from  regular  adult  education  programs,  but  the  figures  are  54  and 
31  percent  for  public  and  tribal  schools  respectively t  also,  thoseC 
with  a  high  school  diploma  are.  split  about  411  to  40%  in  these  two 
types  of  schools.  In  all  the  other  types  of  Ml/CBO  programs,  the 
majority  (from  37  to  57%)  of  their  participants  who  were  in  school 
this  past  year  went  to  tribal  schools  or  colleges. 

ability  gf  present  Educational.  Program 

It  should  be  dear  that  virtually  all  adult  Indian  groups  (dis- 
counting those  with  a  small  number  off  cases)  both  in  the  East  and 
west  tend  to  be  "extremely  satisfied-  with  their  current  educational 
programs,  -Sable  4B2.2.11.     In  the  East,  only  those  who  have  neither 
a  high  school  diploma,  its  equivalent  nor  are  attending  any  regular 
adult  education  program  are  merely  -satisfied-  with  the  utility  of 
their  current  p«grami    Those  adults  currently  attending  programs 
in  the  western-  states  tend  to  be  -extremely  satisfied," 
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ARj 


Public  mte  Mv*  Wsm  Mian 

2-Vtar  vate    Call*  Group 

or      Coih  to  ega  or 

High    egs     tlonal  of  Ohm* 

SGtooi         School  uUv-  nlty 

eraity  Bgfftgy. 


CEO 


Public  MUc  Priv-  H«, 
Grade  H*«         .Co11'  grflUP 
or      Coll-  Voca-  igi  M 
High    igi  '  eional  or 
chool         School  Univ-  nicy 

erntv  AloM 


g  3  3  1  "  9 
11.43   15,0     14.29   50.0  16.39 


3  2  3  IT  .  4 
4.29  10.0  s    14.29    0,0  4.8B 


£  1  1  0  * 
8,57    5.0  *  4,76    0.0  4.BB 


10  3  5  0  29 
14.29   15.0  ■  23.81    0.0  35.37 


19  4  1  &  w 
27.14   20.0      4.76    0.0  14.61 


13       2       1  0 
B.57   10.0      4,76    0,0/*  M 


6 


11 


5 


7 


1 


16 


•  15,71   25.0     33,33   50,0  15,51 

70  20  21  2  82 
2,64  ,0.75     0.19    0,08  3.09 


4,92  '  4.75     4,2  4,0 


i 

§ERIC 


9  '6  1  4  4  1  10 
17.65    15.38  14.81t  28*57 ,\ .  16,31 


5       3      2  1 
9,8     7.69    7,41    1.14  13,11 


7  '  9  4  0  '  I 
13.73    23,08  14,81    0,0  14.75 


13  ,.  13  8'3  10 

25.49  33.33  29,63  21.43  16,39 

7  2  2      3  11 

JjJl  5.13  7.41,  21,43  18.03 


4  1  K  3  4 
7.M     2,56  18.52,  21.43  '6,56 


6  "  I  '2  0  9 
11.76    12.82    7.41  ,  0,0  14,15 


51 


293 


39  .27 


14 


1,92  1,47  1.02  0.53  2.3 
3,85     3.62    3.94    4,17  5,85 


mm  4b.2,2,5i      iolis  or  educational  attainment  and 

tpori&OTM  WTO  WTO  OF  EDUCTION 


f 

MS 

GEO            '    .  > 

'  1 

•  EqulV". 

ilonca 
(Ne 

GED/ 
SEA 

frspii 

iii  eh 

School 
Dip  lama 

i 

J  !_L  iz:_  j —  'l 

5 

TOTAL 

none 

Ulk    Ftiviii  Indiin 
(tyd§      Voca-  Orpup 
or        tlflBii  or 
High      School  Goityh 
School      t  nltv 

hblic  frivatl     Four  Indian 
Irtila    Voca-       Tear  Group 
sr       Uonal      Collega  or 
High     Sctioel      or      .  Coi»u= 
itliorl            liiivir-  nicy , 
sily  Annoy 

Satisfied 

36 

\m 

7         1  .  19 
§0,0  20,0 

2        V         0  8 
33,33     12.5         0,0  29,63 

6 

28,17 

f 

76 
28,68 

156 
23.71 

2 

12 

4,9$' 

1         0  q 
7,14       0,0  t,B2 

,  2        0          0  3 
33.33      0.0         0,0  11.11 

3" 
14,29 

43 
16.23 

70  * 
10.64 

91 
13.83 

3 

y 

,  i       o  § 

U4       0,0  Ms 

0        3           0  5 
0,0     W.S.        0,0  18.52 

2 

1,12 

52, 
19,62 

,  64 
Aft 

1         3  \l 
7.H       60.0  1142 

1        0           2  4 
16,67     0,0       100.0  14.81 

4 

19,05 

44 
16.6 

136 
20.67 

§ 

24 

Ma 

1          0  4 

M4        0,0  lf88 

0        1'          0  1 
0,0      12.5        ■  0,0   -  3,7 

9,52 

21 

7,92 

54 

8.21 

26 
lM 

2          0  4 

14,29       0.0  1,18 

0        1           0  1 
0,0  '   \U.        U  3,7 

a 

9,12 

4 

16 

6,04 

52 
.7.9 

Disiiliafi^ 

57 

1          1  H 

114      20*0      ft,Q f 

4        2       .  ,,0  5 
16,67  j    25,0       ;  18,52 

.  2 
9.52 

13 
4.91 

99 
15.05 

w 

Median 

242 
4,28 

14          S  0 
2,13       0.76  JQ,ty 

1,50       4,0  1,11 

6  1      8           2    ,  2? 
0,91     1.22       %,3  4.1 

2,0      3,1        ,4,0^  3.0 

 .  t 

21 

3.19 
3.25 

265 
40.27 

2,76 

6r)8 
100,0 

* 

TABLE  ffl.2.2.5i       SQURC1S  OF  iDUCATIONAL  ATTAINMENT  AND 

mm  a  satisfaction  huh  mm  op  eoucahon 


PART  Bi  WESTERN  INDIANS 


1 

ABE 

GED 

Equiv- 
alence 
(No 
ABE/ 
GED/ 
SEA  ' 
Program 

High 

Sohool 
Diploma 

TOTAL 



m 

rUDlie    fUDJlC    RIV*    4-iHff  MS) 

aadi    2-Year  vata    (Ml-  (tof 
or      Coll-    yoea-  ega  or 
High    eg§     tional  or  Obim* 
Sdbol          Sduol  Univ-  nlty 

{enitv  teev 

Public  Public  Friv-  4-yaar  Inflian 
Grade  2-ysar  ate    Coll-  Group 
or     Call*  Voca-  sge  or 
High   ege    tional  or  Coramu- 
SchoU        School  Univ-  nlty 

ersity  Aganci 

Mxkmly 
Satisfied 

m 
\m 

9      3       11  12 
12,5    14.29     5.26  50.0'  14.63 

15  \   a    n     3  ia 

29.41    20.51   42,31   21,43  29.51 

31 

33,33 

371 

30.99 

667 
24.74 

2 

44 

4,32 

1       2       4       0  1 
1,39    9.52    21.05    0.0  1.22 

10       6       6       4  11 
19,61    15.38   23.08   28.57  18.03 

9 

9.68 

159 
13.28 

257 
9.53 

3 

116 

11,38 

11     ?£:<  4     0  6 

15,28    4.76    21.05  J.O  7.32 

2       4       1       1  12 
J  3.92  .10.26    3,85    7.14  19.67 

Q 
* 

9.68 

194 
16.21 

361 
13.39 

4 

258 
25.32 

15       3       6      0  28 
20.63  14.29    31.58    0.0  34.15 

10      10      3      4  8 
19,61    25,64  11.54  28,57  13,11 

24 
25,81 

244 
20,38 

613 
22.74 

5 

178 
17.47 

20       6        2       0  14 
27.78  28.57    10,53    0.0  17.07 

7        6       2       2  7 
13,73    15.38    7,69  14.29  11.48 

9 

9.68 

136 
11,36 

389 
14.43 

ill 

11.07 

Q          1           A         A  R 
Q           J            U          M  3 

11.11   14.29     0,0     0.0  6,1 

3        2       10  1 
5,88     5.13    3,85    0.0  1.64 

8 
8,6 

63 

5,26 

215 
7,97 

Extraiigly 
Dissatis- 
fisi 

118 

11.58 

8       3        2       1  16 
U.U1  14.29    10.53  50,0  19.51 

4       3      2-0  4 
7.84     7,69    7.69    0.0  6.56 

3 

3,23 

30 

2,51 

194 
7.2 

TOTAL 
ROW  1 

MtdJan 

i 

N 
H 

1019 
37,8 

4.14 

72      21       19       2  82 
2.67    0.78     0.7     0.07  3.04 

4.5     4.75  '    3.58    4,0  4.27 

i 

51      39      26      14      61  , 
1.89     1,45    0.96    0.52  2,26 

2.75     4.05    1,83    2,5  §M 

93 
3,45 

3,22 

119? 
44,4 

2,85 

283 

2696  1 
100.0 

3.6 

i 

TAIL!  4B.2.2.6;       SOUICIS  OF  EDUCATIONAL  ATTAINHIKT  AND 

afflOOLXpBMCEj  16-25  VBIRS  OP  ME. 


i  tiff 

ABE 

O  1 

ilED 

Iqulv- 

Public 

Private 

Indian 

Public 

Private 

Four 

Indian 

(Ho 

School 

Gradfiv 

Group 

Grade 

/liar 

Croup 

All'/ 

OED/ 

111  n  1  ft n  fi 

HONE 

or 

ti&aii 

or 

or 

clonal/ 

Collage 

or 

TOTAL 

High 

School 

Coiau-* 

High 

School 

or  * 

CoiiU' 

IIA 

School 

nicy 

School 

if  rt  1 

univiis 

hi  Fit 

nicy 

Aganey 

aicy 

Apeney 

Usually 

14 

E 

3 

4. 

n 

n 

n 

y 

0 

o 

15 

36 

Attends 

92.86 

100,0 

100,0 

100.0 

0,0 

0,0 

0.0 

0,0 

0,0 

93,75 

90,0 

rmr      F      -  -  ■  ,  L  1  .  m 

In£fff|itently 

t 
i 

ft 

u 

U 

u 

u 

y 

1 

* 

n 

V 

o 

2 

Atteni 

7.14 

0.0 

0.0 

0,0 

0,0 

0,0 

0,0 

100,0 

0.0 

0.0 

5.0 

Cannot 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

% 

Attend 

0.0 

0,0 

0,0 

0.0 

0,0 

0,0 

0,0 

0.0 

100.0 

6.25 

5.0 

 .C._i.= 

14 

5 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

16 

40 

35.0 

12.5 

2.5 

5,0 

0,0 

0,0 

0.0 

2,5 

2.5 

40.0 

100.0 

TABLE  4B.2.2.6s       SOURCES  OF  EDUCATIONAL  ATTAINMENT  AND 
BOCOL  AOTWPi  16-25  TOS  CP  M, 


PART  B;  WESTERN  INDIANS 


m 

ABE 

Equiv- 

llence 

(Ho 

ABE/ 

GED/ 

SEA 

Program 

High 

School 

Diplomi 

TOTAL 

Public  Public  Prlv-  Hew  Indian 
Gradi    2-year  vata   toll-  Group 
or      Coll-   Voca-  ege  or 
High    ega     tional  or  tar 

Sctool          School  ttiir  &ity 

eraity  Agency 

Public  Public  Priv-  4-yiar  Indian 
Grade  2-year  ate    Coll^  Group 
or     Coll-  Vmh-  egfl  or 
High   ege    tional  or  coiiunu- 
ficnool         School  Univ-  nity 

eraity  Agency 

Usually 

Attends 

25 

80.65 

7      3       0      0  10 

62.64  100,0      0.0     0,0  100.0 

0       2      6      1  3 

0,0     66,67    0,0  100.0  100,0 

4 

66.67 

44 

81.48 

99 
81.15 

Infreq- 
uently 
Attends 

4 

12.9 

2      0       0      0  0 
IB. 18    0.0      0.0     0.0  0,0 

0       10      0  0 
w.6     33.33    0,0     0.0  0,0 

1 

16.67 

6 

11,11 

14 

11.48 

Cannot 
Attend 

2 

6.45 

31 
25.41 

2      0       0      0  0 
18.18    0,0      0,0     0,0  0,0 

0        0       0       0  0 
0,0      0.0     Q»0     0,0  0.0 

1 

16,67 

4 

7,41 

9 

7,38 

TOTAL 
Row* 

11       3       0      0  10 

9,02    2,46     0,0     0,0  8,2 

0       3      0       1  3 
0,0      2,46    0.0     0,82  Ut 

6 

4,92 

54 
44.26 

122 
100.0 

303 


ft 


ERIC 


301 


TABLE  4B.2t2.7l       SOURCES  OF  EDUCATIONAL  ATTAINMENT  AND 

mwst  ffl  mmm  soc&L;  16-25  ws  of  age 


PART  A;  HMHDWAIfi 


ABE 

GEO 

Equiv- 
alence 
(No 
ABE/ 
GID/ 
SEA 

ProgriB 

High 

School 

Diploma 

TOTAL 

s 

mm 

Public  Private  Indian 
Gradi   Vosa-  Group 
or       tlonal  or 
High    School  Coswu- 
School  nity 
Agency 

Public  Private  Four  Tndiin 
Grade   Voca-    Year  Group 
or      tlonal   College  or 
High    ichool   or  Coffimu- 
Scheol           Oil1  tf-  nity 
eity  Agency 

in 

Attending 

ii 

84,62 

5  12 
100,0     100,0  100.0 

A                             A                                ft  1 

0        0         0  1 
0,0       fl.O        0.0  100.0 

i 
1 

100.0 

n 

81.25 

87.10 

m  Interested 
in 

Attending 

2 

15.38 

0       0  o 
0,0      0,0  0.0 

oooo 

0.0      0,0       0.0  0,0 

0 
0,0 

3 

16,75 

5 

12.82 

101'AL 

13 
33,33 

5        1  2 
12.62      2.56  3,13 

0        0        0  1 

0.0      0,0       0.0  2.56 

1 

2.56 

16 
41.03 

39 
100,0 

y 
! 


303  '  ■  304 


TABLE  4B,2,2,7s       SOURCES  OF  EDUCATIONAL  ATTAINMENT  AND 

wmm  m  mmm  pool;  iws  years  of  m 


PART  Bi  HISflRN  INDIANS 


ABE 

GEO 

Equiv- 
alence 
(No 
ABE/ 
GEO/ 

SBft 

Program 

High 
School 

DlpiOM 

TOTAL 

"Wo  Pills  tar-  Hear  Into 
dcadi   2-Ye«  vita   0)11-  Group 
or      QdU-   Vwr  egi  or 
High    ege     tlonal  or  Gotis- 
gctad         School  nity 
•      «         ■  enity  Agency 

Public 1  Sfcllc  Priv-  4-yair  Indian 
Grade  2-ysar  ate    Coll-  Group 
or     Coll-  Voca-  egi  or 
High   egi    tlonal  or  Cow 
Sohool    *    School  Univ-  nity 

ersity  Agency 

Interested 
in 

Attending 

29 

It      3       0      0  10 
90  91  100,0      0,0     0.0  90,91 

0       3      0      0  3 
0.0    100.0     0.6     0,0  100,0 

6 

100,0 

50 
84,75 

114 
87,02 

Not 

Interested 

in 
in 

Attmdlnn 

5 

14,71 

10001 

9,09    0,0     0,0     0*0  3,03 

0       0      0      1  0 
0,0     0,0    0,0  100,0  0,0 

0 
0,0 

9 

15.25 

17 
12.98 

34 

25.95 

U      3       0      0  11 

U     2.29     0,0     0.0  8.4 

0       3      0      1  3 
0,0      3.29    0,0     0,76  2,29 

6 

4,58 

§9 
45,04 

131 
100.0 

i 


I 

u 

H 


TABLE  4B.2.2,Bs       SOURCES  Of  EDUCATIONAL  ATTAINMENT  AND 


PART  A?  BOTH  TONS 


School 

&l  LEI  SHI  ft] 

or 

All 

GED 

Iquiv 

(No 
ABE/ 
GED/ 
SEA 

Program 

Hiah 

School 
Diploma 

TOTAL 

NONE 

< 

Tublio  Private  Indian 
Grids   Voea-  Group 
or      tional  or 

School  nity 
Agfiiioy 

Public  Private  Four  Indian 
Grade   Vooa-    Year  Group 
or      tional   College  or 
Hiah     School    or  Coudu* 
iehool           Oniver-  nity 
sity  Agincy 

or  lUqh 
School 

0 

0,0 

14        0  0 

100,0       0,0  0,0 

£                 A                  ft  A 

6         0          u  u 
100,0       0,0        0.0  0,0 

A 
U 

0.0 

A 
u 

0,0 

20 

3,02 

2-year 
CtaUega 

0 
0.0 

0         0  0 
0,0       0,0  0,0 

A                  A                    ft  fl 

0         0          0  0 
0,0       0,0        0,0  0,0 

A 
U 

0.0 

u 
Qs0 

A 
u 

0,6 

rJ-IVdlt 

telnlcal/Rrade 

School 

0 
0.0 

0        5  0 
0,0     100,0  0,0 

A                 A                   A  fl 

0          8  DO 
0,0     100,0        0,0  0,0 

A 
U 

0,0 

A 
U 

0.0 

13 

\M 

Colteje  or 
University 

0 
0,0 

0         0  0 
0,0'      0,0,  0,0 

0         0          I  u 
0,0       0,0      100,0  0.0 

■  A 

.  0,0 

fl 

u 

0*0 

£ 

0,30 

f  mil  an  of 

CQiitunlky  • 
School 

0 
0,0 

0         0  69 
0,0       0,0  100,0 

n         fi          ft  v\ 
0         0          u  ll 

0.0       0,0        0.0  100,0 

A 
U 

0.0 

n 

0,0 

14,48 

i    ■■  _ 

Not  in  School 
orAO!^ 

246 
100,0 

0        0  0 
0,0       0,0  0.0 

0        0         0  0 
0,0       0.0        0.0  0,0 

21 
100.0 

265 
100,0 

532 
80.24 

1  mix 

246 
37,1 

14        5    ,  69 
2,11      0,75  10,41 

6        8         2  ?; 
0,9       121       0,3  4,07 

21 

3,17 

265 
39,97 

663 
100.0 

i 

i 

mil  4U2.8t       SOURCES  OF  EDUCATIONAL  ATTAINMENT  AND 


PART  Bs  WESTERN  INDIANS 


I  \ 

Scicol 

Attending 

or 

All 

QID  . 

Bquiv* 

ilance 

(Ho 

AIE/ 

GEP/ 

SEA 

Program 

- 

High 

School 

Diploma 

TOTAL 

m 

Public    PUWlG    VlVr    *  *Sflt 

Grate    Hear  vita   OdU-  W 
or      Coll-   VOd-  §ga  or 
jilgh    age     timal  or  &ib^ 
gcbl         Sataoi  Ihiv-  nity 

Public  Public  Priv-  ^yiar  Indian 
Grids  2-year  ata    Coll-  Group  „ 
or     Coll-  Vasi-  aga  or 
High   age     tional  or  COffliu* 
School    ,    School  Unlv-  nifty 

amity  Agency 

Public 
yr^oi  or 

High 

Scliool 

A 
u 

0,0 

1?       fl        0       0  0 

r£           y            u           m  v 

100.0     0.0      0,0     0,0  0.0 

51        0       0       0  0 
100,0      0,0     0,0     0.0  0.0 

0 
0,0 

0 
0,0 

123 

1,52 

Public 
2-year 

ffllitfB 

0 

0      21        0       0  0 
0,0   100.0      0.0     0.0  0,0 

0       39       0       0  0 
0,0  9  100,0     0,0     0.0  0,0 

0 

0,0 

0 
0,0 

60 
2,21 

Private 

Trade 
School 

A 
u 

0.0 

0       0       21       0  0 
0,0     0,0    100,0     0,0  0.0 

0       0      27       0  0 
0,0      0,0  100,0    -0.0  0,0 

0 

M 

0 

0,0 

48 
1.77 

Collecja  oi 

0 
0,0 

■ 

0      0       0      2  0 
0,0    0,0     0,0  100.0     o.o  ' 

0       0      0      14  0 
0,0      0,0     0,0   100.0  0,0 

0 
0,0 

ft 

0 
0.0 

16 

0.59 

Indian  or 

fYiiiii  in  i  frw 
UUIIIlUlli-y 

Sdnol 

0 
0.0 

0       0        0       0  82 
0,0     0.0      0.0     0,0  100,0 

0        0       0       0  fil 
0,0      0,0     0,0     0,0  100,0 

0 
0,0 

0 
0,0 

143 

5.26 

Not  in 

School  or 

SEA 

10)5 

]AA  A 
IUU,U 

0      0-0      0  0 
nn    n  n     no     no  00 

i  u,u      u,u       u,u      u.u  u.w 

0       0      0      0  0 
0  0      0  0     0  0     0  0  0,0 

93 
100,0 

1201 
100,0 

2329 
85,66 

TQFAL 

now  % 

1035 
38,07 

72      21       21       2  82 
2.65    0.77     0.77    0.07  3,02 

SI       39      27      14  61 
1.88     1.43    0.99    0,51  2.24 

93 

3.42 

1201 
4447 

2713 
100.0 

TABLE  4B.2.2.9i       SOURCES  OP  EDUCATIONAL  ATTAINMENT  AND 
*  SCHOOL  AMM1 D3  Tt^  RAOT  ¥EW 


PART  As  EIISIBIN  HDIMS 


f 

• 

ABE 

GED 

Equiv- 
alence 
(No 
ABE/ 

GED/ 
SEA 

Prograi 

High 

Sohonl 

Diploma 

TOTAL 

NUNE 

Publie  Prlvats  Indian 
Grade   Voea-  Group 

Af        H  final  Bf 

High     School  ConfflU- 
Sohool  nity 
Agency 

Publie  Private  Four  Indian 
Grada   Voca-    Year  Group 
or       tional    CoUtge  or 
High     School  ,  or  Cow 
School           Univer-  nity 
aity  Agency 

Have 
Attested 

23 

9.43 

6        1  28 
42.86     20.0  41.79 

2        2         2  16 
33,33     25.0      100,0   ,  59.26 

4 

19,05 

58 
22.05 

142 
21.61 

Have 
Hot 

Attended 

221 
90.57 

8        4  39' 
5744     80.0  58.21 

4        6         0  11 
66.67     75,0       0.0  40,74 

17 
80.95 

205 
77.95 

515 
78.39 

TOTAL 
Mi 

244 
37.14 

14        5  67 
2,13      0,76  10.2 

6        8         2  27 
0.91   ,  1.22       0.30  4.11 

21 
3.2 

263 
40.03 

657 
100,0 

<4 
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TABLE    45,2,2,9!      SOURCES  OP  EDUCATIONAL  ATTAINMENT  AND 

SQCQt.  ATTBWI  IN.  THE  PAST  YJAR 


PART  B:  WESTERN  INDIANS 


ABE 

GED 

Equiv- 

Public 
Grade 

Public 
2-Year 

Priv- 
vata 

4-Yiar 
Goll- 

Indian 
Group 

Buhl  in 

Grade 

FUUllG 

2-year 

Dpi  ii™ 

rriv* 
ate 

s^yaar  inoian 
Coll-  Group 

alence 
(No 

High 
School 

m 

or 

Coll- 

ege 

or 

or 

Coll- 

Voca- 

ega or 

ABE/ 

Diploma 

my  ii 

tional 

or 

High 

ege 

tional 

or  Commu- 

oEiU/ 

school 

School 

Uhiv- 
ersity 

ni^ 
Agency 

School 

School 

Univ-  nity 
eraity  Agency 

SEA 

Program 

llAVP 

Attend 

73 
7.12 

23 
32.39 

7 

f 

33,33 

10 
47.62 

0 
0,0 

2fl 
34.15 

13 
26,53 

15 
33,46 

8 

29,63 

7  22 
50.0  36.67 

30 
32,26 

319 
26.65 

555 
20.55 

Have 
Hot 

Attended 

952 

48 

fn  (A 

14 

UW|  v  / 

11 

2 

10  0 

54 

65  an 

36 
73,47 

24 
61,54 

19 
70,37 

7 

50.0  63.33 

63 
67,74 

878 
73,35 

2146 
79,45 

TOTAL 

1026 

71 

21 

21 

2 

82 

49 

39 

27 

14  60 

93 

1197 

2701 

Row  % 

37.95 

2,63 

0,78 

0,78 

0,07 

3,04 

LSI 

1.44 

1.0 

0.52  2.22 

3.44 

44.32 

100,0 

CO 


ERIC 
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TABLE  41.2.2,10?      SOURCES  Of  EDUCATIONAL  ATTAINMENT  AND 


PART  Ai  EAOTfW  INDIANS 


* 

  i 

ABE 

GFD 

i 

Equiv= 
alence 

(No 
ABE/ 
GED/ 
SEA 

Progrin 

High 

hCnuyi 

Diploma 

TOTAL 

NONE 

*  4-  1-|                '    ^"1-   ,                   ^        n  1   

Public  Private  Indian 
Gride   Voea-    Group  1 
or      tlonal  or 
High     School  Com- 
school  nicy 
Agency 

Public  Private  Four  .  Indian 
Grade   Voci-    ifear  Group 
or      tlonal    College  or 
High    School    or  Conyatt- 

Qnhnnl                 Nnlver"  nltv 

sity  Agency 

ITlOfli 

School  or 
College 

3 

13,04 

2         0  4 
33,33      0,0  22,22 

0        0         0  4 
0.0       0,0       0,0  40,0 

2 

50.0 

13 
28,16 

28 
24,78 

BW  Day 
School 

1 

4.35 

0        0  0 
0,0       0,0  0,0 

0        0         0  0 
0,0       0,0       0,0  0,0 

0 

0,0 

0 

0,0 

1 

0.88 

BIA  Boardirej 
School 

1 

4.35 

0         0  D 
0,0       0,0  0,0 

0        0         0  0 
0.0       0,0        0,0  0,0 

0 

0,0 

1 

2,17 

2 

1,77 

Public 
School 

17 
73.91 

4         0  1 
66,67      0,0  5.56 

i     o      a  3 

50,0       0,0      100.0  30,0 

1 

25,0 

27 
58,7 

56 
49,56 

Private 
School 

1 

4.35 

0         1  13 
0,0    400,0  72,22 

1         1  3 
50,0     100,0  !.      0.  30,0 

1 

25.0 

5 

10,87 

26 
23.01 

TO 
ROW  % 

23 
20,31 

6        1  18 
5.31      0,88  15,93 

2        1         2  10 
1,77      0,88       1,77  8,85 

4 

3.54 

■  46 
40,07 

113 
100,0 

r 
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TABLE  41,2,2,10!      30URC&8  OF  EDUCATIONAL  ATTAINMENT  AND 
TO  OF  SCK30L  AM3H3 


PART  B;  WESTERN  INDIANS 


Type 
of 

School 

m 

ABE 

G1D 

Equiv- 

aienct 

(No 

ABE/ 

GED/ 

SEA 

Program 

High 

School 

Diploma 

TOTAL 

PUbllO    rUDily    rriV"  idlest 

Grade    2-Yiar  vate    Oall=  Group 
or      0511=   'te'.age  or 
High    eg§     tional  or  OannJ* 
gQipol            bCncol  uuv*  niiy 

itlity  Aginey 

Piihlifl  Puhlin  Prfv-  4*v@ar  Indian 
Grade  2-year  ate    Coll-  Group 
or      Colls  Voca-  egfi  or 
High   sgs    tional  or  Goiau- 

jCnOOI             gUIUUi  UlliV  iiity 

irsity  Agency 

a  - 

TrM 
School  or 
Colleae 

i 

9,72 

6       4        3      0  12 
27.27  57.14    50.0     0,Q  57,14 

6       6      4      3  7 
54.55    40,0    57,14   50,0  36,84 

a 

30,77 

118 
40,14 

114 

36,36 

BIA  Day 
School 

2 

2,78 

ft            A             1            A  ft 

U        U         £        u  u 

0,0     0,0     33.33    0,0  0,0 

A           A          A          A  3 
U          U         U         U  i 

.0.0      0,0     0,0     0.0  10.53 

1 

I  . 

3,85 

3 

LOP 

in 

1,98 

BIA 

Ming 
Seta! 

8 

li.ii 

  — ■  j 

110      0  1 
4.55  14,29     0,0     0,0  4.76 

0       0      10  0 
0,0      0,0    14.29    0,0  0,0 

0 
U 

9 

3,06 

21 

4*15 

Public 
School 

49 

68,06 

15      2       1      0  6 
68,18  28,57    16,67    0,0  28,57 

3        9       2       1  4 
27.27    60,0    28,57   16.67  21,05 

14 

53,85 

12Q 
40,82 

226 
44,66 

Private 
School 

6 

BJ3 

0      0       0      0  2 

0,0     0,0      0,0     0,0  9.52 

2       0      0       2  6 
18,18     0.0     0.0    33,33  31.58 

3 

11.54 

44 

14.97 

65 

12.85,) 

TOTAL 
Row* 

72 
14.23 

22       7       6       0  21 
4,35    1,38     1.19    0,0  4,15 

11       15       7       6  19 
247     2,96    1,38    1,19  3.75 

26 

5.14 

294 
58.1 

506 
100.0 

I 

M 
O 
I 
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TABLE  SOURCES  01  EDUCATIONAL  ATTAINMENT  AND 

warn  op  imsm1  eoumml  mm\, 


PART  As  EASiERN  MANS 


ABi 

GEO 

alence 

High 

School 

Dloloma 

TOTAL 

NONE 

Pubiie  Private  Indiin 
Grade    Voca-  Group 
or      tlonal  or 
High     School  Comma- 
School  nity 
Agency 

Public  Private  Four  Indian 

^aHa      l/Ana-        Vear  fiFAlin 
yfaQy      yuLU         leflt  ui.uu|i 

or      tlonal    College  or 
High    ichool    or  Comu* 
gonooi            iUnivsi  iulj 
aity  Agency 

(No 

ABB/ 
GEO/ 
SEA 

Satisfied 

9 

45.0 

5         I  19 
71,43     50,0  73.08 

Anns 
0,0       0,0       0,0  75,0 

2 

100.0 

19 

57.58 

61 
61.62 

2 

4 

20,0 

1         1  3 

14,29     50,0  11,54 

n        ft        fi  2 

U                 U                   11  4 

0,0       0,0        0,0  25.0 

o 

0.0 

6 

18,18 

17 
17.17 

3 

i 

5,0 

0        0  0 
0,0       0.0  0,0 

0          0           0  0 

y                 y                  w  v 

0,0       0,0  .      0,0  0,0 

o 

0,0 

2 

6,06 

3 

3,03 

4 

3 

15.0 

0         0  0 
0.0       0.0  0,0 

nooo 

y                y                 y  v 

o,a     o,o     0,0  o,o 

0 

0.0 

1 

3,03 

4 

4,04 

5 

0 
0,0 

1        0  0 
14.29      0.0  0,0 

0         0          0  0 

y                v                 v  v 

0,0       0.0       0,0  0,0 

0 
0,0 

0 
0.0 

1 

1,01 

6 

1 

5.0 

0        0  2 
0,0       0.0  7,69 

0         1          0  ,0 
0,0     100,0        0,0  0,0 

0 
0,0 

4 

12,12 

8 

8,08 

Extreifily 
Dissatisfied 

2 

10,0 

0        0       4  2 
0,0       0,0  7,69 

0        0         0  0 
0,0      0,0       0,0  0,0 

0 
0,0 

1 

3,03 

5 

5.05 

TOTAL 
Row  1 

Median 

20 
20,2 

1.75 

7         2  26 
7.07      2.02  26.26 

1.2      1.5  Ml 

0        10  8 
0,0       1,01       0,0  8,08 

6,0  1.17 

2 

2.02 
1.0 

33 
33,33 

1.37 

99 
100.0 

1.31 

I 
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<  TABLE  4B.2.2.ii?     SOURCES  OF  EDUCATIONAL  ATTAINMENT  AND 

,  mm  or  mm  wmm  mm 


PART  8:  WESTERN  INDIANS 


LEVEL 

ABI 

GED 

Equiv- 

ilinci 

(No 

ABB/ 

GED/ 

SEA 

Program 

 1 

■ 

High 

School 

Diploid* 



TOTAL 

—  -  - 

m 

Grate          vita   Coll-  ■  Group 
or      Coll-    Vmr  igi  or 
High     ege     tiond  or  Ow- 
Sdwol          Bahool  ttiir   nity  ! 

irsity  Apqy 

IuBITq  Public  Priv=  4^vsar  Indian 
Gradi  2-yaar  ate  ■  Coll-  Group 
■or  ,    Coll-  Vooa-  igi  or 
High   igi    tionil  or  Conmu- 
Sohool        School  Unlv-  nity 

irsity  Agency 

ExtraMly 
Satisfied 

27  , 
50,0 

.  14      3       3      0  13 
66.67  100.0    100.0     0.0     5632  ■ 

5       4      2      3  6 
62,5     57.14   50.0    75.0  50,0 

9 

56.25 

103 
62.42 

192 
60,0 

2 

3 

5.56 

0      0       0  0-4 
0,0     0.0      0,0     0.0  17,39 

2       3      0      0  2 
25,0     43,86    0,0     0,0  16.67 

5 

31.25 

19 
11.52 

38 
11.88 

3 

8 

14.81 

4      0       0      0  4 
19,65    0.0     0,0  •  0.0  17.39 

10  113 
12.5      0.0    25,0    25,0  25,0 

0 
0.0 

17 
10.3  ' 

39 
12.19 

4 

9 

16.67 

3      0       0      0  2 
14,29    0.0     0,0     0.0  8,7 

0       0      10  1 
0,0      0.0    25.0     0.0  8,33 

;  0 

0.0 

17 
10,3 

33 
10.31 

5 

2 

3,7 

0      0       0      0  0 
0.0     0.0     0.0     0.0     0.0  • 

0       0      0      0  0 
0.0      0.0     0,0     0.0  0,0 

2 

12.5 

6 

3,64 

10 

3.13 

6 

1 
1 

1,85 

ft      ft       ft      ft  ft 

y            y              y            U  U 

0.0     0.0      0,0     0,0  0,0 

ft         ft        ft        0  ft 
u           y         u         y  y 

0,0      0.0     0.0  .  0,0  0.0 

o 

0,0 

2 

1.21 
1 

,0,61  i 

0,94 

Extrfijily 
Dissatis- 
fied 

4 

141 

0      0       0      0  ,0 
0,0     0,0      0.0     0,0  0,0 

0       0      0      0  0 
0,0      0,0     0,0     0,0  0.0 

0 
0.0 

E 

1.56 

TOTAL 
(idian 

54 
16.88 

1,5 

21       3       3      0  23 
6,56    0,94     0,94    0,0  7,19 

1.25    1,0      1,0  1,38 

i 

8       7       4       4  12 

2.5      2,19    1,25    1.25  .  3.75 

1,3      1,38    1,5     1.17  1.5 

16 
5.0 

1.39 

165 

51,56 

1.3 

320 
100.0 

1,33 

4c.  l ;      Existing  Adult  Education  far  Indiana  "     ISA  Programg 


To  more  fully  describe  the  agisting  Indian  Education 
Art   (IEA) *  Title  IV*   Part  C  Programs   (with  the  exception  of  v 
one  FY  1977-78  and  two  FY  1979-84^ programs*  all  data  reported 
here  concern  projects  funded  during  FY  1978-79) ,  a 
questionnaire  vis  designed  to  obtain  information  from 
program  directors  in  the  following  areas  of  interest?  ,  1}  areas 
represented*   2}   program  director  background  information, 
3)    determinatlan  of  pra*§ram  services,   4)   project  staff 
characteristics 5)   participant  characteristics,   6}  instructional 

if 

program  characteristics *  7)  program  impact*  and  8)  State 
Education  Agency  CS1A)  relationship* 

From  the  S2  identified  IHA  programs  that  ware  contacted* 
thirty-one  completed  instruments  ware  received,  resulting 
in  a  return  rate  of  60  percent*    while  adequate  for 
describing  IEA  programs  as  a  whole*  the  sample  size  is  not 
large  enough  to  present  ditta  by  Region t  ther afore*  only 
national  results  will  be  reported  here.     In  addition*  the 

item  response  rates  were  quite  gogdf     that'  is*  flihe  tyyicai 

■  •  t 

responding  ISA  program  completed  aver*  37  percent  of ^ha 
questionnaire' items*    Since  the  responses  to  many  items  did 
not  tend  to  be>  normally  ^distributed*  the  measure  'of 
central  tendency  or  "average"  useS  throughout  the  remaining 

J     .    "  V. 
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discussion  is  the  median.     The  median  is  the  score  in  the 
middle  of  the  distribution  and,  unlike  the  mean  (arithmetic 
average),   is  not  distorted  by  a  few  extreme  scores.  ^. 

^yeaa  Represented       ■  •  . 

One-fourth  (2M)  of  the  reporting  ISA  programs  are 
feund  in  the  Bast  (OIE  Area  I) .  the  rest  are  located  in 
the  western  states.     In  the  West,  Areas  XV  and  V  both  have 
26  percent  of  the  programs,   followed  by  Areas  III 
and  II   (10«) .    A  similar  pattern  is  found  using  the  U.S. 
Census  Districts.    That  is.  Districts  9   (Pacific  -  29*5  . 
and  8  (Mountain  -  23s}'  together  have  obtained  half  of 
the. reporting  ISA  programs,  "west  north  central  district 
(1*4)  and  13  percent  and  the  west  south  central  district 
(»7)  has  10  percent  a£  the  programs.     In  the  East,  district 
1  (  SUE.)  has  10  percent  and  district  S   (south  Atlantic)  . 
has  6  percent  of  the  -ISA  programs,  followed  by  the  mid 
Atlantic,  east  north  central,  and  east  south  central  states" 
with  one  reporting  program  each.    While  over  half  (Sis) 
of  the  reporting  programs  serve  reservation  areas,  about 
seventy-cne,  percent  of  them  are  located  in  rural  (under 
lo/e00)  as  opposed  to  urbanized  areas.__ 

Dir^^ .  "Baekm-nnnd  ^formation/ 
The  Questionnaire  items  were  completed  by  the  ISA 
program  directors  in  all  but  3££«"  where  a  former  director 
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had  supplied  the  information.     Over  one-third   (3§£)  ofv 
the  directors  report  being  from  the  sass  tribe  they 
seared,  while  another  IB  percent  are  Indians  from  other 
tribes,*  whitii  (29%)  make  up  mos*t  of  the  remainder* 

Educationally  #  all  directors  have  at  least  a  high 
school  diploma?  most  CSS^}   have  the  bachelor's  degree,  man^ 

have  the  master  ?s  degree  (23*)  ,  but  only  one  has  a  doctorate. 

i  . 

Of  the  twenty-five  reporting  specialty  areas,  most  (S0%)  j 
indicate  educational  fields;  that  isr   six  are  in  adult  j 
education,   six  are  in  education  or  educational  administration, 
four*  are  in  2nglish7  language  areas,   and  four  are  in  other 
school  related  or  curricular^  areas,    The  "renainiag "  five 
directors  have\  specialties  outside  the  field  of  education  t 

*  i*e*,  four  have  backgrounds  in  various  areas  of  public 
administration  and  one  is  trained  is  economic  development. 

T"h«  XEX,  Title  IV  program  directory  report  an  average 
(median)  of  2*25  years  of  Sttjl-feiw  adult  education  teaching, 
with  an  additional  1.7S  years  of  teaching  experience  in 
other  settings  m    Although  they  have  worked  an  average 
af  2»S7  years  in  instructional  settings  with  adult  Indians, 
most  of  this  experience  (2  years)   has  been  with  the  current  - 
ISA  project  (1.33  years  ? have,  been  served  as  program  director) 
and  less  than  half  (4110  indicate  prior  work  as  an  advocate/ 

-  provider  of  services  in  an  Indian  setting. 


/ 


Pefeegmlpwfcloa  of  Vvoarmm  fier^ieii 

ProgTO_4±ractor«  indicate  that  in  90'  percent  of  the 
programs,  the  tribal  or  Indian  organization  governing  body 
was  most  often  influential  in  determining  program'  services 
nest  involved  (in  87  percent  of  the  programs)  were  program 
participants  and  project  directors.    Project  staff  (84S) 
and  program  advisorT.%committee  (71X)  were  also  often 
involved  in  s»c>  decisions r  4S  percent  of  the  programs  report 
having  received  input  from  individual  eonBBUnlfcy  members 
as  well. 

As  a  basis  for  their  decisions  regarding  program^  ■ 
services,  moat  (34x)-  of  the  programs  conducted  a  formal 
documented  needs  assessment  to  ascertain  the  special 
adueational  needs  of  adult  Indians  (typically  in  1979) , 
Since  only  about  three-fourths  (74* i  of  the  programs 
Mport  that  these  documents  are  available,  structured  and 
unstructured  questionnaire  items  were  designed  to  elicit 
raaje^  program  needs  and  services  from  project  directors. 

Project  directors  were  asked  to  rank  on  a  scale. of 
1  (very  important)  to  5  (not  important)  the  importance  of 
twelve  identified  special  needs  of  Indian  adults  in  their 
service  areas.    The  needs  are  listed  in  terms  of  their, 
i„portance  as  measured  by  their  median  ranks  (see  Table  , 
4C.1.1).  £ivo  Ma*  toP«rtas*  nmmAa  °£  IOdian  mdUltS 

32G 
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are  nigh  schaal  pfipt^itary  (QED)  and  bag  is  education, 
followed  by  life  aopisg/caniuffier  #duaatian#  voaatianal/ 
technical  idueatigfi;  and  Xsdian  cultural  activities* 
Also  a£  Mp§rttnce  are  managerial/professional  skill, 
callega  education,   traditional  arts  and  crafts,  teibal/ 
r-.-wminn^ty  f§vimint  ^ucatiaa*.  driver 1 s  education*  and 
Indian  language  classes.     While  English  as  a  st€QBd 
language  is  not  impart ant  in  391  of  the  ISA  pragma® s# 
other  programs  do  have  this  special  need  to  varying 
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Ar   1   1-        Biffi  ORDER  IMPORTANCE  OF  SPECIAL  HEEDS 
TABLE  4C.1.1-       If^l^ADkTS  IN  PROGRAM  3BRVTCS  AREA* 

Median 

Rank  Rrnnk, 


I 

Sigh  srtsel  preparatory  (am) 

1.10 

1*17 

2* 

Sssi^  education 

3, 

Life  gopiag/Mnsimer  edueaties 

1  ,41 

4* 

Vocatianai/taetai**1  education 

1,41 

Indian  cultural  arti^itiea 

1,46 

^EmportM*  Heeds 

6, 

Msaagement/profesaiQaai  skills 

1,69 

7. 

college  education 

1,70 

3. 

Traditional  irta  and  crafta 

1.78 

f, 

^ital/cossBunity  ge^eranent  education 

1,94 

10, 

Driver's  education 

2.11 

ii. 

Indian  language  classes 

2,3i 

12. 

English  as  a  second  language 

3.  SO 

*  laicd  upon  a  60  percent  sample  of  IEA,  Title  IV, 
Fart  c  programs* 
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In  a  more  apen-ended  item*  program  directors  were  aska* 
to  list  (up  ta)  five  major  adult  education  needs  within  their 
communities*  virtually  the  sioi  ranking  occur ed  as  befare 
(see  Table  4C1*2)  .  Again,  most  program  directors  listed 
CTD  preparatory  (§0*11  mentioned  this)  and  basic  eduaatian 
(66.7%) .  Life  coping  skills  (48. 4S) ,  vocational  education 
(41%),  consumer  eduaatian  (38.7*) ,  and  cultural  activities 
(25* §9  )  were  also  frequently  mentioned  as  major  needs* 

Thm  amount  of  program  support  and  success  in  addressing 
these  needs  appear  to  vary  considerably,  however.  Over 
96  percent  of  those  programs  listing  CTP  preparatory  needs 
report  having  program  activities  that  are  adequately 
addressing  such  needs r  of  those  reporting  basic  education 
needs,  about  i#  percent  report  that  their  programs  are 
currently  meeting  those  needs*     Programs  needing  life 
coping  and  consumer  education  are  somewhat  successful,  but 
many  programs  (one-third  and  forty  percent,  respectively) 
are  not  ade<|uately  addressing  these  ^reas*    Al though  only 
one-fourth  of  the  programs  lif*  cultural  activity  needs, 
most  (62. S9)   have  successful  programs  in  place,  but  another 
fourth  (25%)  of  these  directors  report  having  no  cultural  "7" 
program  at  ail*    Also,  it  i's  clear  that  more  than  half 
(53.89)  of  those  who  indicate  vocational  education  needs 
have  no  program  activities  designed  to  address  those  needs; 
even  where  there  are  vocational  program  activities,  these 
tend  to  be  totally  inadequate, 


£a  tS€  -eala  of  technical  assistance,  over  half  C SSs) 
c  -  the  program  directors  indicate  their  need  for  help  in 
the  preparation  of  applications  to  the  Office  o£ 

Indian  Education,    of  those  needing  help,  most  (88*) 
would  prefer  to  receive  assistance  from  an  experienced 
Indian  adult  educator  or  grantsmw/planner  than  from  a  aon= 
Indian  expert  in  curriculum  development  and  proposal  writing 
{46.7*)  ,    If  technical  assistance  were  to  he  provided  by 
the  Office  of  Indian  Education,  Title  XvV  Faxt  C.  most 
weuld  prefer  to  have  the  help  provided  by  OXS  prgflrw 
specialists  upon  request  by  the  grantee  (M»  >  W  ( 
would  simply  like  to  have  consultant  requirements  written 
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TABU!  4C*i< 


THE  HWQH  ADUX-T  EDUCATION  ^SI  IN  TOT 
ITOIAN  CQJ^MUHITY  (in  arder  q£  tn©  summer 
©£  pgeggamg  meat losing  the  se«43  # 


Fere ant  e£ 

sertieming 
tfa«  a#ed 


£  af  programs      1       I  of  ppsn 

the        no  aitestalEg 
QHi  Progrmis      the  need 


§0,3 

96.4 

0.0 

3 

.6 

67.7 

Basle  tfosiUsB 

85.7 

0.0 

14 

.3 

43,4 

Life  coping  skills 

50.0 

0.0 

40 

.0 

41.9 

Vocational  educaticn 

7,7 

S3. 8 

38 

,5 

38.7 

COBStmar  education 

Si. 3 

8.3 

33 

.3 

25,8 

Cultural  activities 

€2,5 

25.0 

12 

,5 

*  Baaed  upen  a  #0  pereeat  isiplt  of  I£&*  Title  TV*   Fart  Q  Programs 
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Pgo^g^  staff  eharmcterlsticg 

Most  program  directors   (81%)   report  that  tthey  were  able  to 
properly  si:aff  their  programs  aitar  receiving  their  grant  iwirf. 
Table    4C,  1*3    indicates  the  median  summer  off  different  types  off  pa,id 
personsei  that  Title  T7t  Part  C  programs  tend  to  have, 

As  pointed  out  earlier,  programs  typically  have  a  full-time 
administrator*  who  tends  to  be  as  Indian  and  to  have  completed 
^Uagi,     The  typical  program  also  has  2.4  instructional  staff 
members,  with  1.8  being  employed  full-timer  1.4  are  Indian  and 
have  completed  college*     Programs  typically  have  a  part-time, 
Indian  teacher  aide  who  has  completed  at  least  high  school  or 
the  OTB,     Some  programs  also  have  other  staff #   counselors,  and 
volunteers*  most  of  whom  art  Indian,  but  few  of  whoa  have  completed 
collages    On  the  other  hand*  programs  do  sot  tend  to  have  any 
health*  social,  or  psychological  service  workers* 

Thus*  projects  have  an  average  total  personnel  of  §,4*  with 
5*3  being  employed  fuAi*time*     Host  of  the  (§.i)  have  completed 
high  school  or  the  6SD*  4,4  hav<r  tiad  soma  college,  but  only 
2,1  are  college  graduates*    About  4.7  of  the  staff  members  are 
Indian,  but  only  1*4  are  Indian  language  speakers, 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  these  figures  represent  the 
median  values"  (of  programs  in  the  middle  of  the  distributions), 
The  median  was  used  to  measure  average,  since  a  few  programs  with 
large  staffs  tended  to  slew  the  distributors*    adversely  affecting 
the  mean  or  arithmetic  .average,     This  same  problem  is  even  more 
apparent  when  using  the  number  off  students  to  generate  the  student- 
to- teacher  ratio,     The  *tnean  value  of  the  student/teacher  ratio 
is  22 9Z§   reflecting  a  small  number  off  programs  having  many  students  ? 
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the  median  student /teacher  ratio  is  10  and  much  more  represen- 
tative of  the  typical  program - 

In  regard  to  staff  training*  only  about  half  (52%)  of  the 
programs  have  a  career  development  pla.i  fop  their  instructional 
Staff;  however,  personnel  do  receive  various  types  of  training. 
The  median  number  of  staff  taking  workshops  (generally  not  for 
academic  credit)  is  S.2.*  an  average  of  l.S  staff  members  take 
adult  education  ceursevork  for  an  average  of  1.5  semester  hours. 
Zn  addition,  1.3  members  of  the  staff  take  an  average  of  S 
semester  hours  of  other  academic  coursework. 
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TABT..E    4C,l,3s  MTOTAN  NffiffiER  OF  PA»  Tlt^E  E7,  PART  C  PROJECT  FffiSQNNtt* 


Amount 

of  Formal.  Edue, 

Typ*  of  Job 
?^rf  u  u ti 

of 

FuU« 

atBaS€r 

of 

Numb  fir 
Who 

HtMbif 
1,3. 

1  l1  iTniTT*  1 
SO<Q6 

Coll«p« 

f  rrii  i«a  i 

With 

Supervisory 

1.3 

1*2 

i.o 

0,2 

1,2 

1,1 

ko 

lasrx-uetloMl  Stiff 

a.4 

i,a 

1,4 

0.4 

2,1 

2,1 

1-4 

0.9 

0,2 

o,s 

0.2 

o,a 

0.2 

0,1 

0,3 

0*2 

0,1 

0,0 

0,2 

0,2 

0,1 

iAAlik,  fecial  §r5 
Psychological 
Soviet  Workers 

0,0 

0.0 

0,0 

0,0 

0,0 

0.0 

0.0 

0,1 

0,0^ 

0,1 

0,0 

0,0 

0,0 

0.0 

QthM  Staff 

0.3 

0,2 

o;4 

0,2 

0,3 

0,3 

0.1 

TOTAL  SWF? 

6.4 

S.3 

4,7 

1,4 

6.1 

4.4 

a, a 

*B*a«d  on  60  p«rc«ae  inplt  of  Tiel,  17 1  fut  C  pnpais 
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Prelect  ?ar^icls^nt  Characteristic  eg  \ 

According  to  Title  IV,   Fart  C  pfsji^t  directors,  adult 
Indian  participants  are  recruited  primarily  through  the  uje  of 
posters   (§Q£  of  the  programs  use  this  ffieiai) ,  home  visits 
(37*)  9  assQuneemeati  at  oa^mu*aity  meetings   (§4*)  ,  and  tribal 
newspapers   (Sis) ,     Many  programs  also  utilise  letters  ,  * 

mail  brochures   (611) ,  radio  asd  television  spots   (ill) ;  and 
aaflouacamtntj  in  public  newspapers  (45*). 

On  the  average  (median)  ,   four  different  tribes  are  represented 
by  the  Indian  adults  is  the  typical  project,  with  an  estimated 
half  of  a  percent  for  whom  English  is  a  second  language *  Again, 
there  are  several  projects  with  m  much  higher  percentage  (toe 
group  maam  is'  %%*%%)   of  adults  who  speak  English  as  a  second 
language i  however,   toe  aadian  value  is  more  typical  of  the  projects 
as  a  whole - 

Project  directors  listed  (up  to  five  of)   the  most  populous 
Indian  tribes  within  or  contiguous  to  their  project  service  areas 
(these  tribes  are  discussed  In  order  of  the  number  of  times  each 
is  designated  as  being  in  a  project  service  area)  .     Navajo  and 
fioux  were  listed  in  the  service  areas  of  §  projects,  the 
Chippewa  and  Choctaw  were  mentioned  S  times,  the  Cherokee  and 
Shoshoni^Shoshoni/Sannock  4  times,  and  the  liaokfeet,  Colviile4 
Lunsnl  ,  and  Yakima  were  listed  as  being  in  the  service  areas 
of  three  projects, 

Table  4£.1*4     snowi?  the  average  number  of  Title  IV,  Fart  C 
participants  categorized  by  activity,  age,  and  sex  as  reported 


by  project  directors".    A*  noted  earlier,  some  programs  report 
very  large  numbers  of  participant  which  tends  to  inflate  the 
^  (shown  in  the  teble  in  parentheses) .  so  the  median,  are  more 
indicative  of  the  participants  in  the  typical  program. 

As  might  be  anticipated,  most  participants  tend  to  be 
younger  (16-34  years  of  age)  with  somewhat  more  females  than 
.sales  involved.    Those  doing  classvork  appear  to  be  fairly  evenly 
distributed  across  the  ABE  and  <SEB  programs,     Looking  at  the 
total  participants  in  all  activites.  it  can  be  noted  that  projects, 
typically  involve  Indian  adults  in  a  variety  of  other  programs 
as  well  as.  straight^academics^    Activities  in  traditional  arts 
sad  crafts,  Indian  language,  and  driver's" education  are  good  — 
espies  of  this,   .Although  not  shown  in  the  table,  project 
directors  indicate  that  participants  in  driver's  education  tend 
to  be  younger  adults  (16-34  years) ,  whereas  Indian  arts  and  crafts 
and  language  activities  tend  to  draw  more  evenly  from  most,  age 
categories  but  typically  involve  about  twice  as  many  females  as 

males.   — - 

to  obtain  important  background  information  on  project  partici- 
pants, directors  indicated  the  percentage  of  adult  Indians -who 
belonged  to  the  following' categories  (see  Table  46.1.5) . 
-Again,  the  median  value  i.  used  to  characterise  the  typical  program. 
The  data  indicate  that  a  large  percentage  of  participants 
speak  fluent  English  (*»  -  the  mean  value  here  is  7S«)  and  have 
reached  high  school  level  of  education  (60*) ,  hut  also  need 
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^personal  ^ca^ui^eiing/=={^i0£)^^rad ^mre  unemployed  (#0^5  ,     About  a 
third  er  mare  live  is  substandard  housing  (40%)   and  require 
support  services   (33^)   and  transportation  £32£>  •     Only  2S 
percent  of  the  participants  are  reported  as  .being  employed. 
One^flfth  of  them  are  reported  as  being  at  the  S-S  -grade  level* 
as  recei^ring  public  issistancQ,  of  as  having  no  income  j  however* 
20  percent:  do  receive  training  program  stipends  *     Ten  percent 
or  leis  are  reported  as  having  chronic  health  care  needs  (lose)  , 
as  having  moved  is  the  last  six  months  (8%) ,  as  having  law 
(Q-*£  years)  or  high  (past  secondary)   levels  of  education  (.5%)  # 

^4  ^-5  ^a^ing  pgy^fr^^i^i/^^ttanii  i  pmwi^TM  (4s)  —  

In  describing  persons  ^who  could  benefit  but  da  not  partioi* 
pate,  program  directors  indicate  that  such  persons  are  alder  \ 
(35-74  years)  t  under-educated,  unemployed*  non-lngiish  speaking  J 
Indians  or  are  handicapped,  i as titutionaii lid #  or  home  or  jab* 
bounds  ^  '  • 

The  medd  an'  number  of  Indian  participants  in  all  instructional 
classes'  axe  38  males  and  €4  females ,  with  a  median  ( direct or - 
estimated)   cast  of  $f#Q*GQ  per  students  approximately  two-*thirds 
of  them  participate  in  day  classes,  with  females  being  mare  likely 
to  attend  at  night*    Over  half  ($$%)  of  them  participate  in 
learning  centers,  approximately  23  percent  are  located  in  community 
organisation  facilities*  and  about  13  percent  take  classes  in  | 
private  homes.     It  should be  pointed  out  also  that* about  6  percent 


Classes 


,  eh.  „1M  participate  in  '  =«»«i=»al  i».tit«i». . 
o£  eh.  5_  buiialn„.  church.,.  u«  -* 

•      alio  sometimes  fcela  in  scawwA 

ao  =!«•«  «.  n.W  in  ho.pit.1.,  — « 
5lt.ea r  however,  ae  classes  ^ 

o£  idui«  in  — .  Pr—  .  iMtrurti=n 

.  Brt~«  ».=».r  worktop.  (»«>.  •**» 

from  a  pn^1^  -  4«e^™tiaa 

„  rtd  lastjmrtj:e»a  (55X).;  programnuid  instruction 
(77S),  boae-based  in««ucw.--  Brograms . 

chines  are  also  used  in  4S  percent  of  the  proo  . 
or  tteaohiag  machines  are  fining 
Cr*~-=ti*  used  types  of  ia^ru«t4o»- «r«  ^ftJ  -  , 
^Ss  ffr*=~»tl.        ^        ,  aducatlo»ai  teisvisioa 

-     (3Wl  .  and  hissed  U3,,*_rtlea    ^  prc.lded  . 

ArtWtiea,  otter  thaa  in-class  instruction,  are  P 
Arti        ■        '  ■  ^  ls ,  twQ_thirds  or  more 

_  tv    Pax*  c  proas-ass  i  that  is, 

by  the  Title  IV,  Part  ln_service  training  for. 

of  the  proje^ta  have  oounsella,  (87M) *  ia 

/   iWdMlown«  (7ix)  »  and  heme-basea 
'  J™  '  Z^ased  instructs  and  counsel^ 

instruction  CM»>    However,  home-bas.d  ^  was 

.  ^..-fciMBtlT.  while  eurrioulu*  developme 
were  used  moat  frequen    y  aiding  these  activities, 

least  often  uae^  Of  those  programs  &S&  providing 

*«.  indicate  that  they  need  couaseliag  (W«)  f 
^ut  half  p.  —  i-«  »  almost  all  (90«)  ^  th. 

M  curricula  development  is  aeeded  by 

—  1  ^  tlT^Tc  pro.ot.  also  proved  a  variety 
imrthersoEe,  iV' 

.w^iis  -dult  education  classes. 

,^f(i  iB  conjunction  with  aaui.^ 
o£  support  service  ,        . .  and  home  visits 

M*t  srograms  make  referrals  (97,j  ar 
far  example,  most  P«ir 

_______ —  ,  afff""        ,  .         •    •  " 
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(8«)  and  provide  transportation  (B7%)  and  |irseml/esifii? 
e§UBiiliflf      (3730  -     fevaral  projects  pfevide  for  child  care 

and  ii^l  assistance   (2§%)   as  veil.    Most  programs  (4Bl) 
List  triBS£3^rfeitian  as  the  single  most  frequently  use4  su5pc=« 
service,   ff^ilowid  by  counseling  (|3^)  and  heme  visits  (If  *^ 
Finally,  o^  those  pfifrims  not  providiag  support  services,  teJiree 
fourths  gr     a@ri'  indicate  that  they  naad  to  da  sq  in  the  a^imi 
of  transportation  (100%)  ,  child j  care  (90%),   legal  assista*j£& 
(82£)  #  hom^s  visits    (Sl£) #  and  counseling  (7730* 

Proje*=t.  directors  wars  also  ask  id  to  evaluate  haw  aff#c=*fc±va 
their  own  ^programs  had  been  on  a] scale  for  1  (act  effective) 
to  S   (exemplary)  *     Results  indicate  that  while  several 
of  the  pr>jrfliw  directors  considered  their  programs  to  be 
tspli^,  albert  (Stan   rated  thair  projista  as  very  ^effective;  the 
rest  ware  ^ated  as  somewhat  effectivi  (6X)  '  or  as  moderately 
effective    C  XOx)  . 

*t-»*»  adne^tion  Aanncv  fSEPU  melatioTiihiB 

Based     upon  the  ahove  results  /  it  is  sot  surprising  to 

r  -p>— 
find  that  seat  (71*)  of  the  project  dirtrtors  indicate  tha^  the 

educational  opportunities  for  adult  Indians  have  improved  ira. 
their  statL«ss  in  the  last  two  years  f  13  percent  said  they  vacs-e 
the  same  10  percent  said  that  fch«y  had  gotten  worse.  1= 

comparing  educational  opportunities  'of  -Indian  adulta  with  fion- 
Indian  adaits  in  their  part  of  the  stlti,  project  diMCter^ 
gavi  nixad     responses     32  percent  said  "batter  than,    "  23  pteeint 
said  "the  same  as,-"  and  39  percent  indicated  that  the  edueateiona 
opportunity es  for  adult  Indians  were  "worse  than11  those  f o*  non- 
Indians  .  339 
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While  the  typical  Indian  education  program  fiea^vti  95.2 
percent  of  its  operating  budget  from  Title  IV,   Part  -C  funding, 
29  pe«««  of  these  programs  have  applied  to  their  r^ta  education 
agency    (SEA)   for  direct  funding;  however,  only  13  P«^«nt  of 
the  programs  who  applied  were  approved  for  funding,  furthermore, 
only  35  percent  of  those  applying  for  state  funds  *v-m:  received 
notification  that  their  proposal  was  reviewed,  coniie^uently, 
only  atoout  a  fourth  (26*)  of  the  programs  applying  =«  state 
f undine  were  satisfied  with  the  review  process. 

Whan  asked  to-  characterise,  on  a  scale  of  1  P°«>  to 

5   (excellent)  .  the  relationship  between  the  SEA,   «dC3l«  education 
coordinator  and  the  Indian  community  in  their  utat^W    ISA  project 
directors'  answers  varied  hut  tended  to  he  somewhat     negative , 
That  isf  If  percent  said  "very  poor,   »  28  percent  s-aid  -below 
average,"  If  percent  marked  -■average,"  IS  percent  Indicated 
.•above*  average, 10  percent  said  "excellent,"  and  9  percent 

simply  Ad  sSt  taqw. 

About  three-fourths   (741)  of  the  directors  reasons 
far  t2,air\ratlng3  as  well.    On  the  positive  side,  1  9  percent  of 
the  ISA  project  directors  reported  a  continuing  or  growing, 
supportlvelifflutual  relationship  with  the  SEA.    Several  (9%) 
were  mors  neutral,  saying  basically  that  the  sn>*     w«e  supportive 
anc  cooperative  but  that  there  were  no  funds  and/.rr  little  contact 
or  affiliation.     Unfortunately,  however,  the  bulk  C45S)  of  the 
^enti  tended  to  be  negative,  these  project  dir^ors  simply 
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indicated  that;  either  there  wma  I  -ittls  or  no  r^lation^i^p, 
cwimunieation,  money,  of  si5pfo«      ffertftesmimg  Q^tht£  tP«M  SEA' 
completely  ignored  er  ware  not  ^n^rtiirested  is  tyiilgA 
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jo*  4C1.4,   mam  mmowara  n  acti™*.  ace  abd  s^* 


ja^j^jsCiaa-  ACtwIM 

39,0 


(5.3)  C« 

(3*7)      tf)  «4'3' 


o.i      5,1       o.a  o.i 


22.2 


35=44  1.1         «  i'l  (ii".6) 


3-0 


5:t  <!i  oil  <SA  <™ 

0,1      u  ,2-L  flii 

a.  3)    a?)     co.so    co.n  <«•« 
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TABLE   4C.l-.Si     THE"  TOPICAL    (MEDXAtf)    FOR  TITLE  TV  PART  C  APTCT 
mUGATIQN  IR^RM# 

POTCEHT  OF  PARTICIPANTS  IN  VARIOUS  DESCRIPTIVE 
CATEGORIES 

Categories  ■  0f 

FARTICODRS 


Enplof^nd 
Unomployed 

laaal^img  pub  Us  ysliti^i 
EiquAra  suippon  l&fTisii 
Psycho idgigal/^wgjgq^i  prablna 
Naad  personal /occtipacicmal  eeimseli&R 
Llva  In  MbstasdMd  hauaing 
M««d  la         l^f  6  stsmtfaa 
Require  gfWpertilM 
Ewm  nhmie  hulck  un  meeds 
Iot*  cralalag  progrn  stip^di 

Speak  flume  IsglAja 
Educational  level  accatnad: 

5-8  20 
9-12  \  g0 

Post  seemdMy  5 

*B*#*d  en  a  60  p«re«ac  sample  q£  Mel*  17,  fart  C  pragma. 


21 
SO 
20 
33 
4 
■SO 
40 
3 
32 
10 
20 
20 
95 
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Program  Imsaets 

-able    4C.1.6    s^ari^  the  project  directors'    reports  by 
inditing  the  average  number  or  Title  IV,  Part  C  participants 
whose  Situation,  vara  improved  as  a  result  of  bexng  in  the  program. 
Program  impacts  are  especially  apparent  for  those  receiving  income 
ta*  training,  P«.i»g  the  GES,   enrolling  in  other  eduction/training 
programs,  obtaining- more  and  better  jobs,  and  receiving  driver's 
licenses,  a  few  participants  are  identified  as  having  made  other 
types  of  gains  as  well,  but  are  fewer  in  number  for  the  typical 
program.    Again,  the  reader  should  be  reminded  that  the  mean  value. 
tend  to  be  Inflated  due  to  a  few  large  programs  that  are  not  as 
typical  as  the  picture  obtained  when' using  the  median  number  of 
participants . showing  program  impacts. 

TABLE   4C.1.6.     AVERAGE  .TOMBER  01  «™^W»J2  SJSK™*8 
SHOWING.  VAMOOS  TYPES  OF  PROGRAM  IMPACTS 

Medi  an " Average 

As  a  result  of  program  participation,  those  whot  % 


x 

0.2  lO'.O 


1,  Achieved  8th  grade  diploma 

2,  Enrolled  in  high  school  after  ASS  completion    0,3  6.8 

3,  Graduated  from  high  school  after  MS  cand*ticB  0,2 

4,  Passed  GED 

§.  Enrolled  in  other  education/training  programs  8.5 

6.  Removed  from  public  assistance 

7.  obtained  job 

8.  Obtained  better  job 

9.  Registered  to  vote  for  the  first  time 

10.  Received  driver's  license 

11.  Received  income  tax  training 


1.4 

13.2  21.8 
19.4 
0.4  3.8 
5.0  8.3 
2.2  5.0 
0.2  5.0 
1.6  14.7 
14.0  36.8 


.  Based  on  €0  percent  sample  of  Title  IV,  Part  c  programs. 
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Another  way  o£  viewing  program  impaei  is  to  summarize 
pirtigipwt  progress  and  separation  data  by  instructional 
level  an4  seac  ma  found  in  Table  4C.1.7*      The  reader  should 
note  that  only  three-fourths  of  the  programs  had  data  in 
this  form  and  that  seas  values  again  tend  to  be  inflated 
due  to  a  f  aw;  programs  reporting  large  numbers  of  participants  * 
The  median  number  of  participants  in  each  ease  is  typical  of 
more  programs.     Overall*  the  table  shows  that  the  median  num- 
ber of  males  starting  instruotion  is  34,  with  4  completing  a 
higher  level  of  S  separating  from. the  program*  Although 
females   (9,2)   tend  to  separate  at  about  the  same  rate  as  males, 
they  participate  more  CSS)  and  are  more  likely  to  complete  a 
higher  level   (125  of  instruction  than  where  they  started. 


iNsmjcnoHAL  litcl  *m  §m* 


lasCTustissal 
Lavel 

ftisBfeer  Started 
at  Each  Laval 

Number  fiarfad  at 
Lsmr  Laval  and 
Completed  a 
Higher  Laval 

!fuab*r  Satsaraiad 
Frsa  Each  Laval 

Hfia 

Madias 

Mean 

Radian 

Mfeaa 

trade  1-4- 

Hale 
Faula 

4*0 
5.0 

13,3 
20-9 

0,3 
0,3 

7,1 

io*/§ 

0,3 
0,3 

4.6 

5,6 

latenadiattt 
Grade  5-8 

Hale 
Fasala 

1L.0 
20.0 

17.2 
25.4 

5,0 
7,0 

9,3 
15.4 

1,2 
2,0 

4,S 
8-1 

Advanced 
Grades  f^U 

Mia 
Foale 

10,0 
10,0 

2J,4 
38,7 

1,0 
2.S 

12-1 
13,3 

0,5 
1.0 

U.52 

local 
Program 

Hala 
Femal* 

34,0 
15,0 

54,7 
79,4 

4,0 

12,0 

23.1 
41*0 

5,0 

13,4 
26,4 

*Basad  on  a  60 

p*rcant 

sample  of  Mela 
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17,  fan 

Bl 

3  - 

un 

SABLE 

Tga.  pgoor^wi  Cast  Sarviep  Delivery 

.  I.S.A.  programs  varied  greatly  in  cost  and  In  participation 
by  Indian  students.'   As  shown  in  Table  4C.1.3,  wits  la  fiscal 
1978-79  ranged  from  543,785  in  Stroud.  Oklahoma,  to  $23S,857  in 
Seattle,  Washington.    The  following  year  program  cost  ranged  from 
$37,67fi  in  Swanton,  Vermont  to  $289,360  in  Seattle,  Washington. 
During  these  two  fiscal  years  the  average  cost  per  participant 
ranged  from  $215  in  Cass  Lake,  Minnesota,  to  $2,705  in  Sheridan, 
Wyoming,  for  fiscal  1978-79,  and  from  $210  in  Cass  Lake  to  $2,744 
in  Marty,  South  Dakota.     Programs  which  continued  throughout  the 
two  year  period  sometimes  increased  their  numbers  of  participants 
and"  sometimes  decreased,  while  at  the  same  time  the  project  cost 
might  have  doubled,  e.g.,  Hogaasburg,  New  York  or  Stroud,  Oklahoma. 
Of  course,  there  are  several  relevant  issues  with  respect  to 
evaluating  cost/effectiveness  of  educational  or  other  programs 
without  investigating  each  situation -as  unigue  and  relevant.  The 
tremendous  range. la  cost,  number  of  participants  and  cost  per 
participant,  however,  prompted  us  to  try  to  determine^  what  some 
average  costs  were  and  to  try  to  determine  what  some  of  the 
statistical  ingredients  or  bases  of  those  costs  might  be. 

To  do  this,  we  separated  the  programs  1* -a  two  groups;  those 
that  included  fewer  than  the  average  number  of  participants  and 
those  that  included  the  average  or  a  greater  aumber  of  participants 
for  each  year.    We  then  applied  the  linear  regression  mUel 
(y  -  a  +  bx)  to  the  original  data  to  describe  the  cojt  per 

\ 
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participant  from  the  total  cost  and  the  numbir  of  eiiii,     What  wa 
hoped  to  establish  is  as  explanation  of  what  the  base  cost  of 
operation  was  each  year  regardless  of  the  number  of  cases  served 
("a"  in  the  equation),  and  what  the  actual  cost  per  case  was, 
exclusive  of  base  costs  '("b"  in  the  equation) , 

The  results  of  the  application  of  the  regression  equation  to 
the  data  supplied  by  the  programs  listed  in  Table  4C.1.S  are  shown 
in  Table  4C*1*9*     If  one  doesn't  consider  size  of  each  program  the 
base  costs  of  administration  were  $41,408  in  FY  197S-79  and  573*171 
In  FY  1979^80.     During  the  same  period  the  cost  per  case  as  separate 
from  base  cost  went  from  $137.50  to  1157,66*     Base  costs  increased 
77.63%  while  the  cost  per  participant  increased  0.12%.    As  shewn 
by        the  association  betwe«  cost  and  the  number  of  participants 
was  weak  for  the  first  fiscal  year,   84fl  and  even  weaker  the  second, 
S4Q2, 

When  one  divides  the  programs  into  two  groups  by  si^e,  the 
base  costs  of  administration  for  large  programs  is  reduced  to 
$35,412  and  $17,276,  a  #1,741  increase,  while  cost  per  participant 
went  from  $202  to  $141,  a  decrease  of  2S«02X.     For  small  programs 
admini strmtive  costs  decreased  from  $69,292  to  $60,157,  a  reduction 
of  13,18*,  while  the  cost  per  participant  increased  from  $1S5  to 
$231,  some  43.32%  over  the  initial  year's  cost*     Note  that  the  level 
of  association  between  cost  and  nimber  of  participants  is  higher  for 
the  larg^f  programs  (.312  and  .£07}  than  for  small  ones   (#211  and 
,299),     This  indicates  that  ones1  ability  to  use  the  regression 
model  is  best  and  the  figures  most  accurate  for  large  programs  as 
compared  with  small  oaes  when  used  without  the  knowledge  of  program 
size.  , 


important  here  is  that  the  base  costs  of  administration, 
regardless  of  size,  are  fixed  somewhere  between  135,000  and 
373,000,  while  the- actual  cost  per  participant  merely  varies  from 
about  $137  to  $230  on  the  average.    If  more  data  were  available 
(from  a  greater  number  of  programs),  cost  might  be  batter  pinpointed 
than  it  has  been  here.    The  use  of  this  rudimentary  model,  though, 
nas  shown  that  there  are  definite  start-up  and  -fixe.™  costs  that 
these  programs  face  regardless  of  whether  their  educational  services 
are  actually  delivered.    "Better"  «r  more  meaningful  estimates  might 
be  made  by  categorizing  programs" in  various  other  ways,  say,  by 
dividing  them  by  educational  program  focus,  area  of  the  country,  etc.. 
but  one  thing  is  clear,  there  are  certain  fixed  costs  that  all 
programs  incur  regardless  of  the  extent  to  which  they  actually  deliver 
services.     Once  established,  the  actual  cost  of  service  (per 
recipient)  is  fairly  comparable  regardless  of  size  as  measured  by 
the  aumbe^  efi  participants* 

These  figures  are  especially  iiluminat^g.    They  show  that,  for 
all  programs  there  is  a  "critical  mass"  of  funding  coaaoitment  that 
auM  b.  met  (including  cost  increase  adjustments)  if  a  program  is  to 
b.  successful  at  11.    This  cost  is  neither  great  nor  small  and  it 
must  be  provided.    Second,  owe  the  base  cost  has  been  met, 
additional  funding  (over  the  base  cost)  might  be  provided. on  a  cost 
per  student  basis.    If  this  xlnd  of  approach  were  alopted,  given 
that  the  categorical  identif iuation  of  xlnds  of  P^rams  were 
appropriately  used,  this  cost/benefit  method  might  be  used  either  to 
.^luate  funding  proposals  or  to  determine  the  "best"  use  of  public 
funds  for  this  program.    That  is,  so«e  maximum  and  minimum  "normal" 
levels  of  expenditure,  might  be  applied  to  ail  programs  when  they 
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are  evaluated*  As  they  a^i  empirically  es'fcafcolished,  they 
wit  — ?  a.  represent  "pie  in  the  $kyrf  ^hisfiel^cai  figures, 

but      levels  based  mn  program  axperi en se. 
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Indian  education  act  programs 

mom  FUNDING  AND  PAiflCIPATlOM  LEVELS 


1TERN  UNITED  STATES 


Fiieal  Tsar  19/B-1979  Fiscal  Year  1979-19B0  Totalr 


Yaan    Murfiar  Coat/     fan   Ruber  Coat/   Hunber***  Cost/ 

■Mlon  OrwBUitlQB  FuaJid    Part,    Case     Part,     [unfed    girt,     Coat     Part,    Part,     Cdbe  Part, 

1        77      MU^M  835.82    77    $  64,358  ?  035.82 


Creek  Nation  Pat 
of  Wfifiiaaippl 

IliTUCT  of.  coimuA, 

EiSTtett.  .'  .       I       »»    WTO   .■»■>"     103,610  »« 

DavilopiinE  of 


WlvitaSlc*"  1  2»  J13J.9JJ  5  650,82  3  350  115,728  330.65  625  239,703  383.52 
(Wttee,  Inc. 

1        235       82,162     349,63    235      82,162  349.63 


I,  laitiiflrs 

tec lean  Indian 


Study  Center  •  ^ 

ISSSSi  1  96  136,88.  1,217.58  3  90  165,967  1,611.88  ,186  262,855  1,613.20 
IIIIO^},  Grand  Rapids 

SSfttwtl  1       150     -58,872  392,48  '  I  200      67,266     336,36  350    126,140  360.60 

SAb  >       «•       78,297  391,8  3  ».    ■»    '(MM    «J»  «M» 


Dative  Aurieia  w 

fent§r._  


%  Data  {asisji  not  refinded).  ■ 

W  The  nutbtr  of  pariieipanti  *  1978-79  4-  1979-80  and  daei  not  nictsaarily  rifleet  tin  undupUeitid 
i  count  of  individual!. 


Fiaeal  Year  1978^1979  Flecal  Year  1979-1980         '  __Ml 

Yiara    Mar         CoiEJ     Yisrs  Huber       ;  Coat/     Wsr  C 
teailon/Wiation    Funded    Part,   Goat  Part,     Funded  Part,   Coal  Part,      Part,   Cut  Part, 


MINNESOTA,  St,  Cloud      I        200  §  77,580  1  387,90    3      300   $164,564  J  548.55    500  $242 ,144  f  48^29 
Heart  of  tlie  Earth 
Survival  School 

HiyESOTA,  St.  Paul  3  121  ^  W  3  M0  139'585  W'92  321  308,072  959.73 
ltd  School  lion?! 

HUMBOn.  CM  Uky  i  900  193,593  215,10  1  800  164,712  205  J9  1,700  358,305  210,7? 
HiiifltsBota  Qiippews 


HISSISSim,  Pltiladttlpiaa  1  '  450  190,742  423.87  3  500  121,997  243.99  950  312,739  .329,20 
tlioctiiw  Indiana  ■  « 

■  ""  i  ,  ff 

*  1  ! 

NEW  ¥(ffi&  Hciginibuf  g  ■ 

Hahawk  Tribal  Council    1        250    64,298    257.19   1      12i     86,232    712.66    371   150,530  405,74 

i)    S  I  :  :a  '  ' 

^uU\mT       3         210   106,500    507,14   3      175    103,794    593.11    .385    210,294  546,22 

liidl  oii^  ■ 

mw  tm\\m%  tyw  i  .     »  Mi        l«  M2  161»123  nM8  241  m*m  724,21 

villi,  CMberiand  Cty. 
kirn,  fur  Indian  People 

Um  CaKOlk,  PnaroU  3     '    330    78,466    $1US "  3      105     82,427    785,02   135   160,893  369,8? 
ijuabae  Regional  (level- 
upMcnc  Aasoelatlon 

NORTH  CUOUNft,  RWgevllli  M    ..  9n  nfi, 

Pour  l^a  Indian        1         (5    58,80?    904.72   1       60  ■  64,584  1.076.40    125   123,391  987.13 

Orpiikutiim 


5 


\ 

.  \ 

location  Of^anlgjtion 


Fiscal  Yiar  197B-1979 


flaeal  Year  1979-1980 


Years  Nuaber         Coat/     Yiara   Nmber  Cost/  Nuaber 

Fundid     Part,    Cost    Part.  Funded     Part,    Cost      Fart,       Part,  Cost 


tost/ 


Narragangitt  Tribal 


VERMONT,  SwantDii 
Abenaki  Self-Help 
Association,  Inc. 


1       100    37,676      376.76     100     37,676  376,76 


WISCONSIN,  Huyvard 
Lac  Courta  Oreilles 
Tribal  Governing  Board 


3       100    81,570      815,70      100     81,570  815,70 


SUBTOTAL  EASTERN  UNISTEO  STATES 


WESTERN  UHlTJjiTATgS 

ALASKA,  AflClioregi 
1  Cook  Inlet  Native 
^  kerlcan  Association 
N 

'  ARIZONA,  Flagstaff 
Native  Aaerlcsna  for 
Crownity  Action 


I       200    159,206      796,01     200    -  159,206  796.01, 


1        100     65,042   650,42   1       100    67,259      672,59     200     132,301  661.50 


ARIZONA,  Parkif 
Colorado  River 
Indian  Tribe 


M    105,414    301,18-  KB* 


350      105,414  301.18 


CALIFORNIA,  El  L'ajor, 
Kimlyaay  Tribal  Council 


J       260    98,190       380,42     260      90,190  3 


lieaids 


Ya  Ka  Ana  Ima  Indian 
Education  and  Piv 
Inc. 


1    ,    325     78,000   , ,  240,00       1      78,000  240.00 


erJc  354 


355 


'nut '  Ma  KstT      Tern  Hunher        wstf    »«  uw 

igauwuggUj^     Bate!      to»   ^  h,t'  -        h"'  ~~ — ~ 

CALIFORNIA.  Hoona  .  A  R M  fci 

ilau,,a  Indian  Tribi  1      »    I  ",310  f  285,24     250    $  71,310  I  285.24 


ALIFifHIA,  Oakland 
Intertribal  Friundalilp 


1  290  §  8A.625  $  291.81  ND*                            280     84,625  291.81 

Cas' 'VORNIA,  Redding  ft  ...  „ 

U -.1  Inks  for            1  200    80,398   401.99  2     200    104,235   521.18    400    184,633  461.58 

bijcailon 


CALIFORNIA,  Sail  pMneiacn 
kmdcim  for  Indian 
Mm  and  Traditions 


1       2S2    65,063   25849       HD*  252     65,042  25849 


'S'StaiS"      1       155    74.511  W.7I       1     155     B.M0  467.10    310  W6.9U 
the  Aiiiurkan  Indian! 

IlICi 

CltLimUlAi  Ban  Joii 

I     300     77,502   258.34    300     77.502  258,34 

BMW  Native  tetim  *     »»'     ^,534    347.67    200     29,534  347,67 

United 

MHIiSIANA 
llumiiu  Tribe  of 
Ixiiiislaiia 

iiUyftrlbal  Coiincil 

\il  Louisiana  ij 

353  •  357 


1       200    80,646   403.23       1     250     76,795    307,18    450    157,441  349.87 


1        72    54,423    755.18       NO*  H      54,423  755.1 


u 
in 
y 


Fiicil  Yeara  1970-1979  Fiscal  Tfeare  19/H98Q  Totala 


tocation/flrgartigatign_ 


Yeats  Hu^ar  Out/  Yean"  Wuaber  CoBtf  Number  ,  Cost/ 
Funded    Part,  Coat    Part,       FmJad    Part,  Coat    Pert,        Part,    Cose  fart,. 


I,  Crow 
Creu  Central 

Education  CoMlaaion  3      200  |  75,220  1  376,10    200    $  75,220  $  376.10 
HONTANA,  liarln 

Fort  Balknap  5  300  I  108,107  $  362,36  3  490  121,406  247,77  790  230,113  291.28 
CoBHinlty  Council 

HONTANA  Laos  Peer 

'^riffTliMriir       1        200    65,713    328,56     N0*  "  200     65,713  328,56 

College 

HUMANA,  Pablo  | 

Cotifaderated  Sdllah  1  240  77,214  321.72  1  385  104,336  271.00  525  181,550  345,81 
and  Kootenai  Tribes 

NEW  MEXICO,  Albuquerque 

'  All  Indian  Pueblo  3  435  130,067  300,48  3  435  145,380  334,21  870  275,447  316,61 
In  Council 

k  4 
1  NEW  MEXICO,  Dolce 

Jiearillo  Apache  Tribe  1      213     50,194    235,65    213     50,194  235,65 


Raii!!  Navajo  ichool  3        450  137,655     305.90     3      450    140,635     312.52     900    278,290  309,2] 

I,  Inc.  , 


NEW  MEXICO,  Zuni 

Pueblo  onuni  3  210  75,600  360,00  3  244  85,215  349,24  454  160,815  354,22 
OKLAHOMA,  Ada 

Clikkataw  Nation  l,  1      150     58,780    389,77  150     58,780  389,77 

OKLAHOMA,  Concho 

Cheyenne  and  Arapalio  1  261  65,608  251,37  1  191  57,521  301.16  452  123,123  272,41 
Tribes  of  Oklahoma  ' 


e^c  ,     358    .  359 


Piacal  Years  197B-1979  JMJS™  .    ■  to  ,  6fMa  fflT 

Yeara  '  tiu*if  5ST  Vista   Hunter          hue/  W  J"7 

m     Part.  Fnndad     M    *"     BE  ^  Part' 

ttlittU,  Til**  4Mifi3  a3?  ,  158(465  f 

tkrakee  Natiflfi  of 


ftKUiitiHA,  HaUud  J00     52.S37  262,< 

Kicbpoo  lleadaiart  I       200  J  52,537  5  262,68       NO*  ■ 


OKIAIIOHA,  nklahoisi  City 
Native  American 


i      130   144,196   966. 64        1      372   110,20?    296.26     522    255,203  483,89 


Cmh  Nation  of  1      200   124,189  645.95       HP  »  ^m 

3       85     45,785    538,65        2       30    47,073  1,569.19      115     92,358  007.46 


Sac  and  hi  Tribe 
of 


0CU 

Sujuinole  Nation  «f 
Oklahoma 

OMSfflM,  FunJittoii 
Umatilla  Tribal 
Education  Board 


1      100    50,727     507.27      100     50,727  507.27 


3       38    51,021  1,342.66      38     51,021  1,342.66 


„  ,     fif»H!f!i|  3       30    82,936  2,764.53      30     82,936  2,764.53 

Yankton  Sioux  Tribe  *       ^       '  1 


Slimi  HAKOffA,  Pine  Ridge 
Ugldla  Sioux 
IkwMiniltjr  Col  leg* 

SHUT!)  DAKOTA,  Kasulnid 
Slnte  filuaka  (Jul luge 


e&  3S0 


)      2S0   B6.JM    347.20       3      200  109,105    5*5.52     450    195,905  415.M 


I      120  01,0(10    6)5.00      m  1M  «.«• 


361 


Urn  Mr  "Tit/  Vasra  Hmber  Cost/  Mir  Cast/ 
Funded    fart,  tort    fart.       Funded    Part-    Cost    Part,         Part,  Coat  Part, 


Center,  Inc. 

UTAH,  Fort  Duetiesna 
Ute  Indian  Tribe 

WASHINGTON >  Beilin|hai 
baii  Indian 
Business  Council 


1  137  1 91,910  $  670,88  137  91,910  670.88 

2  138  115,368  836.00  138  115,368  336.00 

I        Us   97,143     656,3?     3  205  97 ,496  475.55  353  194,639  551.39 

1         80   97,i<»3    1,214.29     I  125  82,407  659,25  205  179,550  875.35 

m\m»,  mat  >  •                          '  J»  im.408  x,o«.(w  »  iob,mb  i#m 

Seattle  Indian  Center 


Nookaack  Indian  Tribe 

i 

WASHINGTON,  Olyipia 
NisqiiaUy  Indian 


WASHINGTON,  Seattle 


4  WASHINGTON  Jpokan 
Anerican  Indian r 
Comunity  Center 


Indian  Eduoation 
WASHINGTON,  Tiholah 


9t 


i 


™StoMUU        3        200  235.357   l,l».a     3      HO  »,»  !,»■»       «0  50S.H7 


2       88    84,045     955.06        88   84,045  955.06 


1       100  108,350    1,083.50     1      125    97,361     782.89       225  206,211  916.49 


\  /  i      217    82,867    381,88       217   82,867  381.88 
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/NFtactl  Vein  1978-1979  Fiscal  Yeara  1919-1980 

\                (     fears  Huiber         Goat/  Yiara  Hiaber  Cpit/ 

IraaBiiiflon        Fundad    Part.  Cost    hrt,  Funded    Part.   Coat  Fart: 

T 


MM,  Toppenleli 
Vukina  Indian 
Resarvatlon 


Totals 


Nuibw  Coyt/ 
Part,  Cost 


138  (110,671  I  801.9b      3      210  $  153,250  |  729,76      tt  $263,921  $  758.39 


yKOHiNG,  Fort  Washakie 

Arupahue  Education 
Commit tee  Board 
i»8 


"3      P*  ■  90,364 


BP**'  90,364  P* 


SI 

Intertribal  Alcohol- 
\m  Treatment  Center, 

iiium/ii|<ll  ilL'CI 


IS 


25  67,642  2,705,68      3      Ml    93,664    535,22      200  161,306  807,53 
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TAILS  4C.I.9 
BASS  AND   PARTICIPANT   COST  V 


Btii   Cose   of  idmiaiiiracies 

Cgit   Per  Case 

i^tragi  Number  of  Casii 
(r^  total  Cost  vs , 
Huabtf  of  f artieipamts) 


1 .  2 . A< 


PROGRAM  SI  21 


ALL  PROGRAMS 


1978-79 


S      41  ,408 .04 
137.50 


C.491) 


I  ?  7 9-80 


S      73  ,574  .8  1 
137,66 


(.402) 


LARGE  PROGRAMS 


Base  Cost  of  Admimistratlom 
Cast   fif  Cist 

A^tfagt  Number  of  Cases 
(r^  Total  Cost  * 
Number  of  Partisipamms) 


$  15,412,00 

zni . 96 
f 

(.312) 


$  57,276.46 
145 . 39 

(,607) 


SHALL  PROGRAMS 


Base   Coat   of  Admlmistrmt lorn 

Cost   Per  Case 

Average   Number  of  Cases 
Cr,  Total  Cost  vs. 
Number  of  f aftieipisti) 


9  63,292.28 
155.41 

(.211) 


$      60,  157*03 
230.5  1 

(  .  Iff) 
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4Ge2i   Existing  Adult  Education  far  Indians;   5SA  Programs 


To  ascertain  the  extent  to  which  State-operated  adult 
education  progumi  are  addressing  Indian  needs,  a  questionnaire 
with  421  it  eras   (similar  is  content  to  these '.-designed  for  the  I  HA, 
Title  IV*  Fart  C  programs)  was  distributed  to  the  State  Education 
Agency  (SEA)   in  each  of  the  fifty  stitii  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,     Although  three-fourths*  of  the  SEA*  a  returned  the 
instruments,  the  item  response  rates  were  dismal.     Only  about 
sijc  percent   (24  items)   of  the  requested  information  was  provided 
by  enough  states  to  compile  summary  statistics. 

Whenever  ntmbers  e£  Indians  participating  in  stats  adult 
education  programs  activities  were  requested,  virtually  no  data  -- 
were  reported,     Some  states  admitted  that  they  simply  did  not 
taow  or  have  the  data  requested,  others  indicated  that  the 
requested  information  was  not  available.     To  be  fair*  three  and 
sometimes  four,  SEA* s  cooperated  by  providing  most;  of  the 
information  regarding  Indian  participation the  rekt,  however , 
could  not  or  would  not  provide  any  information  about  the  numbers 

of  Indians  participating  in  their  adult  education  programs, 

i 

Also,c  S1A  officials'  assessments  of  the  educational'  needs  and 
problems  of  adult  Indians  may  be  nothing  more  than  speculation, 
since  over  92  percent  of  them  admit  that  they  have  never  conducted 
a  formal,  documented  state  assessment  to  ascertain  adult  Indian 
education  needs.     With  this  in  mind,   the  following  section 
attempts  to  describe  with  summary  statistics  the  flew  pieces  of 
Information  gleaned  from  the  SEA  sample.  j 

i 

i 

I  : 
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The  student/teacher  and  cost/student  ratios  are  the  only 
usable  data  that  generally  describe  the  state  adult  education 
classes.     Twenty-two  of  the  SEA 'a  reported  a  median  ntudent/teache: 
ratio  of  14.3;   twenty-nine  SEA'S  indicated  a  median  cost  per  pupil 
of  1121,00   (the  mean  of  $241.00  was  distorted  by  a  few  states 
reporting  very  high  cost  ratios).     The  comparative,  respective 
median  values   (reported  earlier)   for  the  ISA  programs  are  10  and 
$560.00.    With  the  exception  of  these  two  items,   the  response 
rates  for  the  remaining  items  vary  between   /4  and  100  percent 

of  the  39  SEA 1 s- 

To  assess  Indian  participation,   SEA's  were  asked  to  describe 
the  educational  opportunities  for  adult  Indians  compared  to  those 
for  non-Indians  in  their- state?  most  officials  (71*)   said  Indian 
opportunities  were  - the  same  as",  a  few  (10%)   said  "better  than", 
and  19  percent  said  -worse  than"  those  of  non-Indians.     The  same 
figures  (cited  earlier)  for  ISA  project  directors  are  23*,  32%, 
and  39*  respectively.     Also,   65  percent  of  the  SEA  officials 
indicated  that  the  educational  opportunities  for  adult  Indians 
had  "improved"  during  the  past  two  years r  a  third  said  they  had  ' 
"gotten  worse"  for  Indian  adults. 

When  asked  if  their  state  was  contracting " with  or^BSking 
grants  to  Indian  tribes  or  organisations  for  adult  education 
programs,  only  39  percent  of  the  SEA'of  fiieials  said  "yes",  with 
10  percent  indicating  "other"?  most  (59%)   of  them,  however,  said 
»BO".     in  addition,  SEA  officials  were  asked  to  characterise  the 
relationship  between  their  SEA  adult  education  coordinator  and 
the  Indian  community  in  their  state  on  a  scale  of  1   (very  poor) 
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to  5   (excallent) ,     Their  responses  varied,   but  the  median  was  3,4 
(between  !f  average"  and  ^afaovi  average11)*     This  rating  asntfisti 
sharply  with  thrj  median  value  of  only  2.7  between  "below  average" 
and  "average"  reported  earlier  by  the  ISA,  Title  XV,  Part  C 
project  directors* 

Three-fourths  of  the  SSA's  indicated  the  degree  o£  1  importance 
they  place  on  five  Identified  educational  needs  off  Indian  adults 
(see  Table  4C2.1  -  a  rank  off  1  measi  "very  important "  and  a  rank 
of  5  means  "not  important") *     Although  these  results  show  some 
similarity  between  SHA's  and  ISA's  on  the  relative  order  of  importance 
or  priorities  a^song  these  adult  Indian  educational  needs,   SEA  officials 
tend  to  place  less  importance  on  the  four  most  important  needs t 
i*e*,  high  school  preparatory  (GED)  ,  basic  education*  vocational/ 
technical  education*  and  life  coping/consumer  education* 

SEA  officials  also  checked  difficulties  they  perceived  la 
involving  Indian  adults  as  students  ia  presently  operating  state 
programs  (see  Table  4C.2.2-items  are  listed  In  order  of  the  percent 
of  sa'i  checking  them  as  difficulties)  .     Difficulties  mentioned 
by  a  third  oc  more  of  the  SEA  officials  include  inadequate 
recruitaent  channels  with  Indian  communities   (44%  checked  this  item), 
a  lack  off  an  identifiable  community  from  which  to  recruit  Indian 
participants  (3€t0  ,  and  a  lack  of  trained  staff  to  deal  with 
special  problems  of  Indian  adults   (33l)  *     From  one-fifth  to  over 
one-fourth  of , the  SEA  * s  cited  problems  with  transportation  ( 23%)  , 
children   (23%) ,  and  a  critical  incompatibility  between  Indian  adults 
and  programs  (21%) -    Although  15  percent  of  the  SEA1 s  could  foresee 
no  major  problems*   others  saw  problems  with  Indian  transience  (13%) , 
prejudice  (12%) ,  program  design   (I OS)   and  language  barriers   (5n) . 
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TABU:    4C.  2.  U  iffiBIAN  SAKE  OWES.  IHPORIAMCE  Of  SFECIAL  iTEfflS  OF 
ADffLT  INDIANS  FOR  SEA,  AMD  ISA  FSOCfRAKS* 


StA 

1. 

MEDIAN 
SEA 

RANK 
ORDER 

1,3 

1.2 

2 

2. 

High  sctooi  pMpttrnM^y  <£TO) 

1.5 

L.l 

I 

3. 

1.7 

1.4 

4 

4. 

Life  coping  /§«miwr  education 

1-7 

1.4 

3 

5. 

English        a  MMnd  Ifflgums^ 

3*6 

3,3 

s 

*Md  ou  a  60  parcenc  saapia  off  «A  proffrw  «d  *  76  p«ee«  Jtapia 
q£  SEA  pTOsrras* 
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TABLE  4C,2*2s    fmOTt  Of  5EA  FROGItAMS  ?5KEX7I»G  TOES  OF 

DxmmLTXM  w  mvotv^m  odian  adults  in 

•DffCATIQNAL  ACTIVITIES* 


TOi  Of  DOTIOTLTY  PIEOTTT  OF  SEA^S 


wicli  Ir;jj-3ca  eoiisuiiitles 

2-     Laek  o£  idtttifiabia  asOTun±£y 
from  whleh  £q  rmsTOit  TnrHan 
pa«ie±pamM  36 

3,  Laek  of  waiaad  Maff  daal 
^ich  special  p«blema  e£  Indian 

adults  33 

4,  Transportation  pwblMS  28 

5,  Caildeara  Ffsbltai  23 

fi*     Cultural  iTCQ^Mttilief  bewemm 

ff^^-fM  adults  amd  prspni  21 

7,    to  sajOT*  problems  fsfistia  15 

8*    Trssi^t  of  IridlOT  adulti  If 

f ,     FrmjudiM  of  aoa^Imdim  Mudeata 

toward  Indian  studaata  13 

10.    Frsjud±£»to£  adian  students 

toward  sstL-bdi^  students  13 

LI*    Prof  raa  design,  inadequate  co 

taeti^ata  adult  Indians  10 

12*     Languafe  barrtars  ^ 


*Baaed  on  a  76  percent  sample  of  SM,  programa. 


4D.     Educational  Attainment  and  the  Quality  of  Life 
40.1  Sources  of  Non-Wage  Income 

_Tabl«  40.1.1.1  lists  various  sources  of  income  excluding  tho,e 
from  wages,  salaries,  commissions  where  tee  individual  is  fully  or 
partially  employed  by  another  person,  business  or  organization. 

The  adult  Indian  population  is  not  an  entrepreneurship  one. 
only  about  one  percent  of  families  are  in  business  for  themselves 
and  no  clear  relationship  exists  between  owning  one's  own  business 
and  receiving  formal  education.     However,  the  3  R^s  index  is  far 
lo«er  for  those  engaged  in  their  own  non-farm  enterprises  than 
would  be  expected.    Among  eastern  Indians  there  is  a  slightly 
greater  tendency  for  business  people  to  have  completed  some  college 
but  as  the  numbers  are  small,  bo  definitive  statement  may  be  made 

own  fa^m  Businesses 
A  similar  number;  one  percent,  of  adult  Indians  own  their  own 
farms.     As  the  numbers  of  individuals  . are  small,  It  is  act  possible 
to  reflect  patterns  of  educational  history  with  farming  but  it 
appears  that  farmers  might  tend  to  have  either  litAe  education  or 
lots  of  it.    As  their  3'  R's  index  is  high,  three  times  that  of  bus- 
iness people,  perhaps  informal  Nation  on  the  farm  supplants 
formal  education  to  the  extent  that  formal  education  loses  some  of 
~  its  importance.     With  these  small  numbers  of  cases  it  is  not  possi- 
bl.  to  speculate,  however.     The  bimodality  is  found  to  be  of  greater 
'  extent  in  the  East,  while  western  farmer,  tend  to  have  fewer  years 
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of  formal  education,     faraers  tend  to  feel  batter  satisfied  with 
their  educations  as  a  whole,     Hewejrer ,  they  have  slight  propensity 
to  feel  that  they  should  have  received  a  different  education. 


Interest,  Royalties  and  Dividend  Income 
About  three  percent  of  the  adult  Indian  population  receives 
srom  interest  royalties  or  dividends,     Slightly  higher  in 
the  West  than  in  the  East,  this  figure  is  far  below  that  which 
would  be  expected  in  the  E,S,  population  as  a  whole ,  especially 
when  the^^^ationnairQ  specifically  ^aJced  to  include  "evensmail^ 
amounts  credited  to  an  account**    Only  three  percent  (mascimiOT)  have 
interest  bearing  savings  accounts  * 

ThB^m  is  a  dlstinrt  relationship  between  toe  receipt  of  these 
monies  and  formal  education,     *£he  greater  tee  education  the  higher 
the  probability  that  one  will  receive  these  payments.  However, 
at  the  maximum  educational  level  only  nine  percent  (fifteen 
in  the  last)   receive  interest ,  royalty  or  dividend 


Social  Security  and  Railroad  Retirement- 
Only  four  percent  of  adult  Indians  receive  Social  Security  or 
Railroad  Retirement  benefits,  and  there  is  a  greater  propensity  for 
those  who  have  less  education  to  receive  these  monies  than  those 
who.  are  well  educated*     As  well,  those  who  reside  in  the  last  are 


about  twice  as  likely  to  receive  these  benefits  than  are  those  who 
live  in  the  West, 

Unemployment  Benefits 
Although  about  thirty-five  percent  of  adult  Indians  were  on- 


ployed  in  1971,  only  4.3%  ^received  unemployment  benefit 

du^iag  that  year* 

Put  anotn«  way,  out  of  ahsut  -1,340.  ^o.were  unemployed,  170 
„ceived  unemployed*  benefits  (12-7%  of  the  unemployed)  •  »«• 
«.  .ariou,  rules  of  thumb  used  to  calculate  actual  unemployment 
from  official  unemployment  figures,    one  might  multiply  the 
official  figure  by  th.ee  or  four  to  obtain  a  rough  eStimate  of 
actual  unemployment,    .hese  data  suggest  that  for  the  Indian  popu- 
lation that  factor  should  be  seven  or  eight  rather  than  three  or 


.astern  Indians  are  more  than  4«  as  likely  to  «ceive  bene= 
even  though  their  rates  of  unemployment  were  lower  in  1978  than 
..are  those  for  the  West,  30%  as  chared  with  36%.     I£  we  turn  to 

*.u*+.  futini  Indians   (with  the  ex- 
Table  4D.1.1.2.  i«  "»Y  °"  notei  — 

ception  of  ,rade  9!   havens  higher  »  —  *» 

^loyment  benefit,  once  unemployed,  «».  dc  western  Indians. 
However,  the  success  cable,  while  ralabad  Co  education  £oc  the  U.S. 
mdian  population  as  a  wbola,  is  somewhat  mixed  amon,  Easter, 
Indians.    ******  and  disconcert!*,  is  the  bbsb  r.g.rdl...  . 

0f  ,eo,raohi=  locabion.  and  cub  of  99  individuals  who  wece  unem- 
?1oyed  and  foxs-lly  uneducabed.none,  nob  one, received  unemployment 
banefibs  durin,  1979.     This  *  uisburnin,  sbabisbio  as  it 

raises  bhe  possibility  that  formal  education  is  a  r^ajor  factor  as 
the  <ualihy  of  life.  a»on?  tb.  unemployed,  and  bhab  for  those  formal 
education  has  teen  an  illusion,,  benefits  are  as  well. 
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TABLE  401.1,11     FOEHAL  EDUCATION,  EDUCATIOHAL  SATISFACTTQH  AND 
SOURCE  OF  NON-WAGE  INCOME  IN  1973 
PART  As  UNITED  STATES  SUHHARY 


YEARS  OF  FQIHAL  EDUCATION  "   EDUCATIONAL  SATISFACTION 


Source 

uf  Income             0  1-6 

1 

3 

9 

10*11 

12  I 

13-15 

16 

17+  1 

Totil 

Diasat- 
iafled 

i 

Need 
Ho  re 

Hied 
Diff- 
erent 

Hcdlan 
3R'a 

Index 

Own  Nun-            1  5 
Fana  Bu^ Intisa     ,53  1.8 

1 

,01- 

2 

,77 

2 

■9 

9 
1,2 

9 

,74. 

7 
1.1 

2 

1,8 

0 

0,0 

37 
37 

15 

1.2 

33 
1,1 

30 
1.2 

25 

Own                '  2  8 
Van               1.1  2.9 

0 

0.0 

1 

.38. 

3 

.M 

8 

.  u  -. 

10 
,92 

2 

,32 

0 

o.o 

2 

U 

36 
,94 

8 

.63 

25 
,83 

30 
1.2 

-y— 

liUetutf-  Roya-  0-5 
Iriea.DivtilendsO^  JJ 

1 

.IV 

ll 

4,2. 

-  9  - 

u 

24 

-  3,2 

JO 

i.fl 

M 

4 

1.1 

1 

M 

iiS  ■ 
3,0. 

3,3 

li 

3,1 

3.1 

Social  Security  13  34 
Hj,  Nut  Iraiiient  6.9  12.1 

15 

12.1- 

23 

y 

15 
4.7 

30 

9,9 

25 
2.3 

9 
1,4 

0 

0,0 

1 

1,3 

165 

4,3 

DO 

4.4 

lift 

113 

3,9_ 

III 
4.5 

ll 

DiiassploymanC       0  11 
BundfUa           0.0  3*9 

13 

lQ.it  „ 

15 
5.8 

IS 
4.7 

27 

M 

53 
4.9 

25 
3,9 

6 

5,3 

5 

6,4 

170 
4,4 

58 
4.6 

133 

121 

4,7 

81 

TOTAL            187  281 

124 

210 

i 

320 

753 

1080 

634 

113 

78 

3830; 

1267 

3011 

2576 

- 

PAST  Ds 

EASTERN 

INDIANS 

Own  Hon-           '  0  2 
Fans  Uii^inaee    Qj  2*5 

0 

P,Q 

0 

0,0 

1 

i.s 

3 

2.1  ' 

1 

■51- 

4 

4.2 

0 

P,P 

0 

0.0 

11  ■ 

1,5 

4 

1,5 

9  , 
-if 

7 

1-4 

Own                   0  6 
Fans               0.0  7.4 

0 

0.0. 

0 

o,o : 

0 

0,0 

3 
2.1 

6 
3,1 

1 

1.0 

0 

0,0 

1 

7,7 

17 
2,3 

5 

1.9 

11 
2,0 

13 

2,6 

T        ,  !     ..    .  _         , .  i_              t\   -   _  _    ■                     ft  ft 

Iitterest,  Roya^    0  11 
lllea,IUvidend8  0.0  0.0 

A 

u 

0,0 

I 

hi 

.  fit- V.— 

I 

4 

 -M-gll-l           1  ■ 

.51 

5 

5.2 

1 

5,0 

I 

15,4 

1q 

2,2. 

4 

H 

1.5 

li 

?,2  _ 

fl 
V 

1.8 

Social  Security.  2  12 
U.K.  HelkumeiitYl  14.8 

7 

5 

4 

5.9 

10 

7,i 

6 

y 

4 

4.2 

0 

0,0 

0 

0.0 

50 
6,8 

18 

6.9 

31 

5,7 

34 

6,7 

Unoiup  1  oyiauiiC  .     0  4 
Ueiief  Its            Q,Q  4,9 

6 

20.0 

3 

M 

2 

2.9 

8 

5,7 

21 

12 
12,5 

1 

y 

0 

0.0 

57 
7.7 

17 

6.5 

43 
7,9 

43 

8.5 

TOTAL              39  81 

30 

54 

67 

141 

196 

96 

20 

13 

737 

260 

548 

509 

PART  C; 

WESTERN 

INDIANS 

Own  Hon-             1  ,  3 
Fur  hi  Business      ,68  1,5 

1 

i,r 

f  2 

,39 

6 

,98 

7 

',79 . 

3 

,56 

2 

2,2 

0 

0,0 

M 

11 

Ll 

24 
.97 

23 
Ll 

Own                   2  2 
Farm              1.4  1.0 

0 

0,0 

1 

3 

?,? 

5 

,82 

4 

,45 

1 

,18 

0 

0,0 

1 

1,1 

19 

,fii. 

3  , 
.30 

14 

.57 

17 

,82 

Interest ,  Roya-   0  5 
It  leu, dlvl, lends  0.0  JJI 

1 

1,1 

9 

4,4 

8 

20 

y  . 

29 
3,3 

19 

u 

3 

3.2 

5 

7.J_. 

99 

3,2 

39 
3.8 

81 

3.3 

70 

M  - 

Social  Sueur i ty  11  22 
11.11.  Retirement  7,4  11,0 

"  8 
M 

18 

a,? 

11 

4*4 

20 

3*3 ? 

19 

5 

,93 

0 

0,0 

1 

1.5 

115 

3,7 

38 

3.8 

88 

3,6 

83 
4.0 

i)iiuni(i  1  oymu  il  C        0  7 
Ik  net  lib          0,0  3,5 

7 

7,5 

12 

5,8 

13 

5,1 

19 

3,1 

32 

3,6 

13 

2:4  . 

5 

5,4 

5 

7.7 

113 
3.7 

41  . 
4.1 

90 
3.7 

78 

'  3  j 

TOTAL         "  I4T  200  "  94"  .206   253     612  ""   884  "  538""  "  9:      65  ~  3093     1007     2,461""  2067 


table  isdiam  mimoiniHV  ,siwtt  status  and 

fORMAL  EDUCATION,    19.' 3. 


tTKlMPLOTHgNT   BENEFIT  STATUS 


tTNTT-EP  STATES 


EASTERN 


p  m 

SI 

^3 

ss 

>  23 

■P*  4-1 

■3 

ii 
i*» 
o 

*o  m 
as 

si 

a 

Ol  4*^* 
■>  C 

u 

> 

SJ 

y 

i— » 

^ 

OJ  ^ 
y  ifa 

OJ  ^ 

Tears  ot 

a 

3  01 

£  A 

"  S 

a 

01 

y 
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4E.1.2?    ^on^Ege  income  and  Source  of  Educational  Att.ainmsn.t 

Among  adult  Indians  in  the  eastern  states,  ratfst  Of  J: hose  with 
sources  of  income  besides  wages  who  have  neither  equivalency  nor 
adult  education  (55%)  were  drawing  social  security  or  retirement 
benefits  in  1978,  thus,  probably  indicating  their  generally  greater 
age?  likewise,  so  are  half  of  those  with  an  eojui  valency  but  no 
regular  adult  education.     Each  off  these  groups  also  shew  some 
tendency  (Table  4B*i.2,l),  to  be  collecting  unemployment  benefits, 
2i  and  25  percent,  respectively-    Over  half  (54%)   of  those  with 
non*wage  income  and  regular  high_schoo\l  diplomas,  however ,  indicate 
receiving  unemploym%nt>  benefits,    Nojn-wage  income  in  1§7§  among 
those  having  attended  pro-ams  similarly  tended  to  be  in  f 

the  form  of  unCTpioyment  benefits, 

A  similar  pattern^  of  non-wage  sources  of  income  occurs  in  the 
West  where,  again,  about  half  of  those  adults  with  neither 
e<iui  valency  nor. adult  education " ( 45%)   and  those  with  equivalency  but 
no  regular  adult  education  (50%)  were  receiving  social  security  or 
retirement  benefits  in  1978*     However,  non-wage  sources  of  income 
tended  to  be  in  the  form  of  unemployment  benefits  for  about  osa- 
fourth  to  one-third  of  the  adults  in  most  of  the  educational 
attainment  groups,  but  the  same  is  true  in  regard  to  interest, 
dividends  and  royalties, 

j  ■ 
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TABLE  4D.1.2.1: 
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TABLE  <D4iJ.ll       SOURCES  OP  IDUCATIONAL  ATTAINMENT  AND 

SOURCES  OF  JNQM*  BESIDES       IN  1978 
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4D .  2  %     BSacaH^igl  Attaifflffifer  the  QumXltv  of  Life  m%  ^ploynMt 

T^ble  4D,2.X  torn  the  muto  of  tours  widted  during  the  week  just  prior  to 
intPT^iew*    Csiy  1,852  (48,35*)  of  the  respondents  worked  at  all  during  that 
week.*  ligh^f-five  per  ecu L  of  ttase  who  at  all  worked  40  hours  car  mora, 

with  slightly  fewer  to  fche  art  ^ctog  at  least  40  to«    The  tendency  to  work 
a  full  wesk  uodc  la  £lighfciy  iT-^^p'^  with  reapecfc  to  education  with  those  at  the 
of  tioBtta  working  the  ^emtest  amber  of  hows.   This  tendency  te» 
of  the  area  of  the  gjurit-Ly,  with  the  uneAaoatad  agf^m  Indian  deviating 
siigtrtly  as  he/she  WEked  £m$m  hours  tea  would  be  sorted;  given  S2ch  a 


Tte  satlsfeiztlon  scales  to  ttafe^  if  am  is  employed,  ttirty  or  i^i  hours 
w«aek#  Wshe  is  probably  less  satisfied  with  the  education  received  ttan  la 
wte  wsrfs  fewer  hoiss*   As  far  ait  afljjMrml  eftjgation  is  oaarenad»  taw 
^t  a  gajor  factor,   ^si  whs  wok  tops  tan  do  sot  think  they 
di^faxent:  education,  as  yM"^r^  with  those  whs  work  £ ewer  tews.   This  is 
tte  fall  week  group  is  dissttsfiadp,  yet  they  dtoft  feel  they  need  mere 
to  ^y  extern;  as  coshered  with  those  who  work  fewer  tours,  nor  do  they  IW  tot 
ttoy  ateuM  tara  ^4  4  ^tttfersst  gfn^gqgE^  They  are  plainly  dis»tirfied#  yet 

is  just  a  seuroe*  a  thorn-    This  phenoneoco  is  with  mors  clarity 

Indiana,  f 
Scores  on  the*  3R*s  index  to  mot  show  a  clear  pattern  except 
that  ttt«  slJrty  hour  and  less  than  twenty  hour  employee  is  an  asostally 
with  r«spaot  to  pmrtQ'mmmGw  u>je  levels.    Those  who  work  substantially 
mora"  hours  than  a  full  work  weak  score  lower  than  one  might  expect 
while  these  who  work  fewer  than  twenty  hours^core  higher, 
Perhaps  this  might  be  interpreted  as  a  simple  flaw  in  our  application 
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385 


6f  the  Protestant  Ethic- 

to  the  East  (sea  Sable  4D.2.2)  just  owr  she-third  of  the 
adult  Indians  are  irking  in  the  categories  of  those  with  neither 
a  high  school  diploma,  its  equivalency  nor  adult  education  (36%)  , 
ME's.to  public  trade  or  high  schools  (36%)  and  (USD's  from  private 
.oeatioaai  school.  (37%)  are  no  better  off.    Adults  with  all  other 
sources  of  educational  attainment,  however  indie**,  that  from  56 
to  100  percent  of  them  are  currently  working.    Also,  the  typical 
numi*«  of^urs  worked  ranges  from  42  to  47  hours,  rsgardless  of 
the  "source  or  lack  of  educational  attainment. 

xgnortog  the  two  categories  of  educational  attainment  with 
numbers  of  cases,  the  same  general  pattern  holds  for  the 
■  western  data.    »Ihat  is,  only  thirty  percent  of  those  with  neither 
a  high  school  diploma,  its  equivalency  nor  any  adult  education 
are  currently  working!  however,  fi=cm  44  percent  to  two-thirds  of 
those  with  varices  types  of  educational  attainment,  even  those  with 
QSiy  ABE  program  e^erien^e,  are  working.    Again,  the  typical  number 
of  hpnrs  worked  ranges  from  42  to  45  hours,  regardless  of  source 
or  lack  of  educational  attainment.    One  point  that  should  be  recog- 
ntoed  here  again  is  that  somewhat  fewer  adults  are  currently  working 
to  the  West  than  to  the  last.' 

Tgmployment  to  1971 
to  stark  contrast  to  the  figure,  shown  to  Tabls  4D.2.1,  Table  - 
shows  hours  per  week  usually  worked  during  1378.    Only  31.33% 
of  adult  todisns  who  worked  during  1978  averaged  at  least  SO  hours 
P.r  week  as  compared  with  84.93%  who  worked  at  toast  forty  hours 

38b 
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list  weak,     Slightly  more  eastern  residents  averaged  for|y  or 
more  hours  per  wtak  and  sli^ht^y  fewer  westerner!  worked  at  least 
full  time*    This  is  a  dramatic  diff ff ereace  from  the  picture  por- 
trayed by  the  previous  week's  data  and « the  great  difference  may  hm 
caused  by  seasonal  employment  or  by  deficiencies  in  the  recall  or 
portrayal  of  retrospective  events,    Iterecver,  When  one  controls 
for  education,  the  amber  of  hours  worked  is  not  importantly  linked 
to  years  -  of  formal  e^catiea  for  western  O.i,  rasideats  as  a  whole, 

while  hours  and  education  are  positively  associated  amoag  Eastern 

■  * 

residents,     With  the  exception  of  these  who  worked  one  day  per  week 
oa  the  average,  full  employment  is  not  linked  to  J  I's  performance 
level*     Curiously,  this  would  suggest  that  demonstrated  proficiency 
has  no  hearing  oa  the  ability  of  the  Adult  Indian  to  gain  and  main- 
tain year*-rcund,  full- time  emplcymenfe* 

In  looking  at  the  es^leyment  for  the  entire  year  in  lf7S-  in 
the  eastern  states  (see  fable  40*2*4) ,  the  same  basic  pattern  - 
merges  that  was  found  with  current  employment,    That*  is,  toe  group 
with' the  lowest  percentage  working  in  1S79  (4§*f%)  consists  of 
those  adult  Indians  without  the  benefit  of  ^either  a  high  school 
diploma,  its  equivalency  or  any  adult  educational  programing*  Those 
with  some  form  of  educational  attainment  and/or  adult  ^ueation  tend 
to  show  greater  proportions  working  in  1P7S.     Fifty-seven  percent  off 
those  with  a  high  school  equivalency,  but  no  adult  educational*  pro- 
gramming, were  working  in  1978?  however,  those  with  various  ffowu  of 
All  program,  experience,  especially  those  operated  by  Indian  groups 
and  community  agencies,  do  as  well  or  .better  (57  -  S3  percent  work-  ■ 
ing) #     Generally,  high  school  graduates  are  next  with  79  percent  of 


th«.  irking  in  -If  7*.    «xcPt  for  adult,  who  were  in*  privat.  voca- 
tional schools  (73*  working,  those  if  0»  progras-  av«n  out-s-rfora  ^ 
high  school  graduates  'as  89  .-  100  P«e«t  of  them  were  working  in .  • 
im.    oVarall,  'about:  two-thirds  of  tna,aduit  Indians' in,  the  last  ^ 
«.;«orfcing  in  137a  and  again,-  shesa  employe*  adults  tend  to  wort 
an  ^«  of  from  40  to  4S  frar.  a  wart,  regardless  of  t^K  aourc.  , 
or  laek  of  edueafeisaal  attaiOTeafc. 

■      The  general  p^oturji  is  similar  in  tha  Wast  in  t.rm.  of  th*  . 
percentage  of  adult  Indians  working  in.  X97S.  rtcap*  fsw.r  (only  about 
SI  percent)  war.  empioyad.    This  figure  for  thosa  without  a  high 
3ch6ol  'diploma,  euuivaiency  or  any  adult  education  reduce,  to  only  , 
about  41  percent!    Thosa 'adults  with  only  US  program  experience  had- 
frsm  S7  to  Si  par  sane  employed,  thosa  with e^fianey  hat  ao  adult 
aduoation  had  70  percent  employed  -4  bigh  school  graduates 

We  74  paroant  employed.    Again  as  "In  the  last,  a«ept  for  thosa 
adult  Indians' who  had  attended  private  vocational  schools,  thosa  . 
obtaining- tha  GEO  in-Westem  adult  education  programs  did  as  wall  or 
battar  than  regular  high  sohool  students  with  from  74'  to-  S4  paroant 

op  to  this  point  with  current  and  li7S  amploymant  all  working 
adults  have  shown  similar,  average  weekly  working  hours  regardless 
of  souroas  or  lart  of  educational  attainment  and  adult  educational 
~  ■  pEogra^g.-How«.r ,  tea  avaraga  hours  worked"  par  wart  -la  1978  . 
varies  widely  (from  10  to  43)  across  these  various  group-  in  th. 
w,«sm  states,   /in  general,,  most  employed  adult  Indians  in/tha 
«.st  during  that  year  (45%)  tended  only,  to  ha  working  from  jk  to  ,9 
hours  a  wart.    This  pattern  holds  as  wall  for  those  adults,  with  ABE 
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program  escperienca  in  public  two-ykar  collates   (46%)   and  in  tJpose 
iuntby  Indian  f roups  and  ^community  agencies   (51%);  these  with  the* 
GED  from  few©*  and  four-year  collegia  and  ami varsities  (4S  and  41 
percent  respectively) i  tibsit  with  a  regular  feigh  fchool  diploma 
(47%)  O'tf  its  equivalence  without  adult  educational  programing 
XAtt)  |  and  those  with  ngn#  of  these  experiences   <*45i)  . 

J*dult  Indians  from  the  remaining  groups  with  various  educa* 
tional  attaln&ent  ^d/qt  adult  education  program  experience  show 
tha  mora  typical  pattern  of  working  from  between  40  and  43  hours  1 
par  weak. 

V  ,  Type  of  Currant  Employment 

The  type  of  business  that  the  householder  is  currently  en* 

:  ~  i 

gaged  in  may  be  found  summarized, in  Table  40*2v5.^-^Th%  preponder* 
ance  oi  adult  Insane  are  employed  by  thd  private  sector,  followed 
by  ^rib^l  (lovernment  and  Federal  government,     tome  58*0%  of  employ- 
ed adult  Indian  householders  are  employed  by  some  form  of  government* 
Government  is  clearly  the  mainstay  of  Indian  employment,  Education 
is  positively  associated  with  employment  in  the  private  sector,  the 
federal  ifoverimient  and  local  government,    Self -^employment  and  .em-* 
ployment  in  state  government  are  mixed  with  reference  to  formal 
education  and  Tribal  Government  employment  is  mixed  t  tending  s  l^htly 
toward  a  negative  association  with  years  of  formal  education. 

When  performance  is  assessed  through  the  use  of  the  3  K's  index , 
those  in  local  government  are  the  worst  off,  and  the  self-employed 
and  private  employees  are  the  most  proficient, °  The  other  sectors 
are  quite  similar  with  fespect  to  performance  levels 
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vocational  schaols,  those  who  attended  other  ABE  programs  currently 
arm  more  Likely  than  not  to  be  tribal  employees*    Half  ©e  more  of 
those  with  GED 1  m  from  programs  in  four-year  colleges  and  universi- 
ties (10%)   and  in  programs  operated  by  Indian  g roups  and  community 
agencies   (59%)   ase  alloyed  by  tribal  Governments*     Most  adult 
Indians ■ from  other  educational  and  program  backgrounds  tend  to  be 
working  in  the  private  sector*     Beside  these*  as  in  the  Sast  a 
sizable  group  of  adult  Indians  with  various  backgrounds  are  em- 
ployed by  the  federal  government* 

H«rnfaer  of  teplovees  in  1373 

Thm  vast  majority  of  Indians  who  were  employed  in  197S  worked 
for  only  one  employer,  Table  4D*2.7,  while  14,141  changed  jobs  at 
least  once*     It  appears  that  those  who  change  jobs  most  frequently 
are  the  most  proficient  in  the  3  H»s*     formal  education  is  not 
strongly  linked  with  job  stability  or  mobility*    Educational  dis- 
satisf action  is  t  however,  with  a  gradual  increase  in  dissatisf ac- 
tion as  one  increasingly  moves  from  job  to  job*     Curiously,  the  ^ 
need  for  a  different  education  is  felt  most  strongly  among  thole 
who  were  the  most  stable.     Perhaps  the  group  feels  compelled  to 
stay  at  their  present  jobs  because  of  a  lack  of  appropriate  train- 
ing with  which  to  get  another* 

Eastern  Indians  follow  the  same  general  patterks  but  are  more 
greatly  dissatisfied  and  mobile.     fhey^lso  have  a  greater  tendency 
to  think  they  need  more  education  if  stable,  and  a  different  one, 

Thxee  eastern  *dueatienal  attaisBient  groups  tend  to  show  leas 


stability  in  eimjieyment  than  do  those  without  the  benefits  of 
either  a  high  school  diploma,  ita  equivalent  or  adult  education 
programing,  see  *■»!■  «.2.l,     These  consist  of  adults  with  the 
GEB  from  public  orade  or  hioh  schools  (one-third  had  two  or  more 
plovers  IB  1978),  those  with  e^alanoy  but  no  regular  adult 
education  experience  (271)   »d  adults  with  a  regular  high  school 
diploma  (15%  with  two  or  more  employers) .    Adult  Indians 'with  ABE/ 
GEO  adult  educational  program  experience  show  greater  employment 
stability  with  only  from  0  to  12  percent  with  two  or  mora  employers 
in  1979. 

Contrary  to  this,  the  pattern  in -the  Wesv  shows  that,  except 
far  regular  high  school  graduates,  all  other  adults  with  education- 
al attainment  and  pro-am  experience  indicate  somewhat  less  employ- 

stability  than  do  adults  with  none  of  these  educational  advan- 
tages.    It  may  be,  at  least  for  those  that  are  employed  in  the  west 
toat  those  not  obtaining  a  high  school  diploma,  its  equivalent  or 
adult  education, may  be  older  persons  who  in  the  meantime  have  gained 
neater  tenure  on  tee  job  thereby  giving  them  a  slight  edge  in  em- 
ployment stability  as  measured  by  the  number  of  employers  in  1178, 

Hiffl,h»r  of  Months  Smoloved  in  1978 
Table  4D2.9  shows  teat  there  is  a  definite  relationship  be- 
tween years  of  formal  education  and  number  of  month*  employed  in 
1978.    The  table  is  most  easily  interpreted  by  simply  comparing  the 
educational  profiles  of  these  who  were  employed  less  than  one  month 
with  those  who  worked  the  entire  year.    Those  with  less  education 
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tended  to  be  employed  the  shortest  durations  *  those  with  sxtansive 
education  tended  to  work  the  entire  year*     interestingly  there  is 
no  clear  pattern  of  performance  level  by  percent  of  the  year  worked* 
For  the  eastern  United  States  the  association  between  formal 


fewest  months  t  but  the  relationship  between  formal  education  and 
full  employment  is  not  as  strong  as  for  the  U.S.  or  the  West-  The 
distribution  for  the  fully  employed  group  is  u-shaped  with  middle 
school  dropouts  faring  the  worst* 

There  are  no  clear  patterns  with  respect  to  dissatisfaction* 
the  need  for  more  or  different  educational  escperienca  for  the  nation 
as  a  whole*     For  the  last,  thesa  who  worked  fewer  months  in  197 S 
tend  to  be  slightly  less  satisfied  with  their  education  while  those 
who  worked  most  or  all  of  the  year  have  a  siight  tendency  to  feel 
that  they  need  more  education.    ^      \.',  '7' 

Zn  the  last*  the  least  likely  to  be  employed  a  full  12  months 
in  197S  were  those  with  ABE  experience  in  pragraai  operated  by 
public  grade  or  high  schools   (only  one-third  were  employed  all  year) ; 
furthermore,  over  44  percent  of  these  adults  had  less  than  six  months 
of  employment*     As  shown  in  Table  4D.2.10*  those  without  a  high 
school  diploma,  its  equivalent  or  adult  education  were  better  off 
since  45  percent  were  employed  all  that  ysar*  but  one- third  had  less 
than  six  months  employment*  Of  Indians  with  a  CTS  from  a  program 
operated  by  Indian  groups  or  community  agencies,  only  38  percent  were 
employed  all  year*  but  only  21  percent  were  employed  for  less  than 
a  half  year  of  employment. 


education  and  months  worked  holds  for  t^he  group  tha-^  worked  the 


*   :     In  toe  west,  toe  fattsffl  differs  somewhat  from  toat  in  tW 
2Mtl     a„@  tee  imt  likely  to  be  employ^  ail  year  in  1978  were 
tease  adults  in  ASS  program  run  by  private  vocational  schools 
and  by  public  two-year  colleges;  only  20  and  24  percent  of  tees, 
admit,  respectively. were  employed  all  year  wite  80  or  65  percent 
being  employed  five  months  or  less.     Only  one-third  of  those  With- 
out: amen  adult  educational  programming  were  employed  all  year  and 
tee  same  is   true    for  toose  adults  with  a  GED.  from  programs  operated 
by  public  schools  and  two-year  colleges ,  toe  Jiff  *****  is,  however, 
teat  adults  without  such  programming  are  more  iiXeiy  to  have  five 
or  less  months  of  employment,    Adulte  with  AM  experience  in  pro- 
gsase  operated  by  public  schools,  four-year  colleges,  and  Indian 
groups  or  community  agencies  are  much  more  likely  to  have  employment 
for  toe  entire  year  (44  to  SO  percent) i  similarly  adulte  with  a 
high  school  diploma  or  equivalency  (except  toose  cited  above)  are 
likely  to  report  employment  all  year.    The  differenoe  is,  however, 

— .  iiie«iv  to*"  the  GEO  to 

teat  toose  with  only  ABE  experience  were  more  HJWiy  ta 

have  had  less  than  six  months  of  work. 

t^Bthg  ^rfced  Less  tha  »  Hours  ?*r  Week  During  1973 
0«  toose  who  were  underemployed  in  1978,  seventy  percent  were 
fully  employed  for  all  but  five  months  of  toe  year.    This  group 
.ight  consist  largely  of  seasonal  agricultural  ..construction  worH^ 
ers  who  cannot  find  full  employment  without  uprooting  teeir  families 

grating  with  toe  work.    As  shown  in  Table  4D.2.11,  the  rela- 
tionship between  underemployment  and  education  is  complex  and  mixed. 
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Those  who  ara  underemployed  and  well  adulated  tend  to  fee  imdic* 
employed  far  slightly  longer  durations  than  do  thosa  who  tot  lass 
education.     As  wall,  there  is  a  slight  teadeacy  far  those  who  are 
underemployed  fair  longer  periods  to  have  higher  I  Rfs  perforaanae 
scores  than  those  wha  are  *ieasaaably,t  under  wip  lay  ed,  and  slightly 
higher  scores  than  others,    The  "seasonably*  unemployed  pefonence 
level  scares  are  less  than  one-third  as  high  as  the  hulk  of  the  un- 
deremployed.    Clearly,  the  seasonal  group  is  different  from  ^ha 
rest  is  a  substantive  way. 

Table  4D-2.12  indicates  that  among  Indiaati  is  eastern  states 
who  work  less  thaa  3S  hours  a  week  in  1971,  type  of  educational 
attainment  does  not  seem  to  make  a^y  difference*     That  is,  accept 
for  tha  sample  sizes  (§  or  lass) ,  the  number  of  months  they 

worked  iesi  than, IS  hours  iM  fairly  comparable  morass  educational 
attainment  categories*     If  anything  those  adults  with  no  high 
school  diploma,  aspaivalent  or  adult  education  report  somewhat  few- 
*r  waeks  of  working  less  than  35  hours  per  weak  than  do  adults 
with  those  educational  advantages*     Likewise  in  the  western  spates 
(and  not  considering  columns  with  small  sample  sizes) ,  there  are 
virtually  no  differences  ac^iss  the  source  of  eduaatioaal  attain- 
ment categories  in  regard  to  tha  number  of  months  worked  lass  than 

f 

33  hours  a  week* 

T3iimfeer  of  Years  gnmployed 
Moving  from  the  underemployed  to  unemployment.  Table  40*2*13, 
there  is  a  strong  association  between  length  of  time  unemployed 
and  a  laak  of  formal  education.     Those  who  have  completed  high 
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school  and  have  attended  a  least  some  oolite  tend  to  ^  unemployed 
for  less  than  one  year,  While  who  save  less  than  a  tenth  grade 

education  and  who  «a  unalloyed  have  been  ant  of  wort  at  least  five 
years  or  have  never  worked. 

interestingly  of  the  41,2%  of  adult  Indians  who  are  unemployed, 
a  striking  figure  in  itself,  SO*  have  been  unemployed  for  at  least 
three  years  and  44.27%  have  been  out  of  work  for  five  years  or  have 
never  worked.    Performance  levels  do  not  show  a  strong  association 
with  duration  of  unemployment,  but  when  oompared  with  the  under- 
employed group  it  is  apparent  that  the  unemployed  have  substantially 
lower  3  R's  scores  than  on  the  average,  less  than  half  of  t  ose  of 
the  underemployed  and  those  who  were  fully  employed  throughout  1978. 

mesa  who  have  been  unemployed  the  longest  tend  to  be  most  dis- 
satisfied with  their  educational  experience  yet  they  don't  necessar- 
ily feel  that  they  need  more  or  a  different  one.  ^After  being  un- 
employed for  wo  or  three  years,  the  response  is  3*.  m«sd.  This 
is  especially  true  for  eastern  residents. 

to  eastern  states  (deluding  samples  of  one  respondent}  ,  Table 
4D.2.14,  it  is  clear  that  in  regard  to  unemployment  every  louroe 
of  educational  attainment  is  better  than  having  none,-  that  is,  over 
SO  percent  of  unemployed  adults  without  a  high  school  diploma,  a<suiv* 
alent  or  adult  education  report  being,  unemployed  five  or  more  years. 
The  western  states  show  a  similar  pattern  with  over  fil  percent  of 
unemployed  adults  with  no  educational  advantages  or  adult  aducation 
prograas^eing  unemployed  5  or  more  years ,  adults  with  some  type  of 
educational  attainment  CABS,  6ED ,  high  school  diploma,  or  its  eouiva 
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lent)   canaistantly  indicate  lass  unemployment  two  years  ar 

lass)  , 

Jab  Readiness 

Even  though  half  of  the  unemployed  have  been  out  of  work  far 
at  least  three  years,  half  want  to  became  employed  immadiateiy. 
Still,  31*1%  do  not  want  a  job   (Table  40,2,15),     Those  who  wast 
a  jab  imediataiy  have  somewhat  higher  performance  level  saares  than 
do  the  unemplayed  as  a  whole*     Those  who  don't  know  whether  they 
waat  a  jab  or  sat  also  have  higher  perf  o«iance  level  saares ,  sub- 
stantially higher  than  toe  ether  group!  s 

Interesting  ly  t  those  who  do  not  want  a  job  tend  to  be  better 
educated  than  those  who  are  seeking  employmeiit  yet  when  compared 
with  respect  to  educational  satisfaetAan  those  not  seeking  employ^ 
sent  are  mora  satisfied  with  the  amount/  kind  and  fit  with  their 
-educations  than  are  these  wha  are  seeking  employment.     This  is  true 
whether  one  resides  in  the  last  or  the  West, 

The  31*1%  that  does  not  want  a  job,  because  of  its  educational 
advancement  yet  law  performance  ability  may  have  dropped  out  of  an 
employment  market  where  they  compete  "an  paper1*  but  cannot  produce 
in  fact.     If  they  have  had  a  series  of  failures ,  despita  their  ad^ 
ucation  which  they  feel  is  adequate  and  appropriate*  they  may  drop 
out  of  the  employment  market  far  other  interests  where  success  is 
better  or  more  assured^     while  others  who  have  lass  formal  education/ 
but  similar  skills  levels,  continue  to  compete f  this  "better  educa- 
ted* group  drops  out  as  in  order  to  compete  it  must  accept  employment 
which  demands  lesser  skijl  levels  than  do  those  jobs  for  which  they 
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have  previously  competed.    Hot  wanting  those  jobs,  they  leave  the 
job  market,     la  regard  to  job  readiness  of  unemployed  Indian  adults, 
Table  40.2.18,  the  data  in  the  eastern  states  show  that  adults  with 
amy  kind  of  adult  education,  high  school  diploma  or  its  equivalent 
are  presently  more  likely  to" want  a  job  than  are  adults  with  none  of 
these  educational  advantages.     The  exertion  to  this  are  those  with 
a  high  school  equivalent  *»*  on*  through  a  regular  adult  educational 
program  (only  20  percent  of  these  presently  want  a  job) .     Also,  when 
adding  those  desiring  employment  now  to  adults  who  perhaps  want  a 
job,  the  data  indicate  that  those  with  regular  high  school  diploaas 
show  less  job  readiness  than  do  adults  without  any. 

This  latter  pattern  is  evident  in  the  western  data  when  com- 
bining those  wanting  and  perhaps  wanting  a  job;  that  is ,  those  with 
regular  high  school  diplomas  show  slightly  less  job  readiness  then, 
do  those  without  such  educational  advantages.    Furthermore ,  adults 
with  ABE  or  SED  program  experience  show  even  greater  job  readiness. 

Reasons  For  Wot  Seeking  employment 
Sow  if  we  turn  to  stated  reasons  for  not  seeking  employment. 
Table  4D.2.17,  we  find  that  most  list  'other,-  "in  school  or  train- 
iag,*  or  -family  responsibilities-  as  reasons.    Seventy-four  list 
one  of  those  three  reasons  for  not  seeking  employment.    Note  that 
by  availability,  ability  to  locate  or  educational  qualifications 
are  not  major  reasons;  they  consist  of  only  8.53%  of  those  who  can't 
locate  employment.    Note  now  that  the  better  educated  tend  to  still 
be  in  school  or  have  other  reasons  for  not  seeking  employment  while 
those  who  have  less  education  state  other  reason  or  have  physical 
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educational  ar  gthtr  jab  related  handicaps  ar  defficanaies  which 
keep  them  im^plgvtd,     Note  alas  that  asm  of  the  college  group 
had  problems  in  abtainAng  ^mp laymen  t  which  were  jab  sr  jab  pre- 
paredness  (training;}   related,     Clearly  those  who  are  educationally 
and/or  vacatianally  prepared  could  find  work* 

K,ta  that  with  respeat  ta  performanae  levels  as  measured  by 
the  3  R' &  index,  those  who  lack  sahaoling  neasMary  or  whs  ar^ 
still  in  school  scored  quite  law,     Nate  also  that  those  who  lack 
the  necessary  education  but  who  are  not  in  school  have  fever  years 
af  farms!  education  compared  with  the  group    which  is  in  sahaal 
or  training*    -Alaoar  half,  45,0%  af  thase  in  school  have  aampleted 
at  least  same  aallege#  compared  with  nana  for  those  wha  lack  the 
necessary  sahaoling r  yet  their  perf ormanae  scores  are  almas  t  identic 
cal*    These  aoincidenoes  are  somewhat  disturbing  and  give  credence 
ta  the  hypothesis  that  formal  education  is  simply  not  praviding  the 
adult  Indian  papulation  with  those  skills  and  tools  neoassary  to 
successfully  aampete  in  the  emplayment  market/  Irather  that  it  is 
providing  the  illusion  of  success  when  toe  sUlii  are  not  there , 

In  the  eastern  states  (see  Table  '4D,  1*11)  ,  unemployed  adults 
with  same  kind  af  AB1*  GED,  high  sahaal  diploma  or  equivalent  tend 
to  be  found  in  sahaal  or  training  more  often  than  do  those  without 
such  sources  af  educational  attainment.     Also,  unemployed  adulM, 
regardless  of  educational  attainment  source,  tend  not  ta  be  seeking 
e^la^ment  primarily  because  of  ^other*  and  family  reasons*  A 
similar  pattern  is  found  in  the  western  states* 
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Reasons  for  nneanlo'mont  In  1973 
For  those  who  wars  never  employed  during  1378,  most,  34,9%, 
listed  family  or  home  care  as  the  major  factor  which  kept  them 
unemployed.     With  the  exception  of  the  Armed  Forces,  the  other 
categories  showed  very  similar  levels,  between  10  and  16%.  Those 
who  could  not  work  because  they  were  desirable  or  ill,  or  were  re- 
tired (10,67%)  tended  to  have  less  education  than  the  unemployed 
as  a  group.     Those  who  were  involved  in  family  or  home  care  were 
in  the  middle  ranges  of  formal  education.     Those  who  cauAi't  find 
work,  or  were  doing  something  else  tended  to  come  from  a  broad 
range  of  formal  education,  while  those  who  were , in- school  tended 
to  be  completing  past-secondary  schools. 

Note  that  with  the  exception  of  the  school  group,  the  perform- 
ance levels  of  those  who  were  never  employed  in  19 7 S  are  quite 
consistently  low,  with  the  retired  group  being  the  lowest.    As  ed- 
ucation for  Native  Americans  has  increased  in  its  quality  over  the 
past  several  decades  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  the  older, 
retired  group  has  fewer  demonstrable  skills.     It  is  also  comfort-  • 
ing  to  find  that  the  school  cohort  has  substantially  higher  levels 
of  skill  than  the  unemployed  group  as  a  whole.    As  compared  with 
the  students  reported  ia  Table  4D.2.19,  this  group  has  substantially 
higher  scores,  different  perhaps  because  they  had. never  worked,  and 
were  not  distracted  from  their  studies.    Still,  these  performance 
levels  are  substantially  lower  than  one  should  expect. 

Table  40,2.20  shows  the  reasons  for  unemployment  in  1971  by 
source  of  education  for  eastern'  Indians.     The  typical  pattern  was 
to  indicate  primarily  family/home  care  reasons  for  being  unemployed. 
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The  axaeptioas  to  this  pattern  are  adults  with  a  high  school 
e<ruivaleat  but  as  adult  eduoation   (moat  of  them  wars  retired)  mad 
adults  who  have  attended  ME  programs  operated  by  Indian  groups 
gf  community  agencies   (32  peroeat  of  tham  could  net  find  work  and 
26  peisint  wera  ill  or  disabled)  * 

Tn  the  west,  family/home  care  reasons  again  are  indicated  by 
mast  educational  source  groups ,     The  exceptions  in  thij  siii , . 
however,  iri  adults  with  ME  experience  la  public  schools   (over  half 
of  whom  vara  in  school  in  197  S)   and.,  those  with  CTD  experience  in 
private  vocational  schools,  thirty  parcsmt  of  who®  could  not  find 
work  in  137S* 


worked  sot©  or  most  of  the  year>  some  stepped  looking  far  work,  for 
various  reasons  shown  in  Table      ,2**21*     T&m  greatest  proportion 


stated  that  they  were  "doing  sortethiag  else"  or  ware  involved  in 
f  am<  |y  or  home  car  a,  71. 72%  ,  combined*     Nearly  20%  were  students 
and  7-53%  ware  either  ill  or  ware  -  disabled*     The  disabled  or  family 
caretakers  tended  tc  be  in  the  middle  education  group  as  did  the 
retired,  armed  forces,  personal,  and  those  "doing  something  else** 
Students  tended  to  be  of  higher  education  hut  not  so  .high  as  those 
groups  previously  reported/  as  high  school  students  comprise  mora 


than  half  of  this  group,  / 

Those  who  are  now  in  school \ are  substantially  mora  satisfied 
with  their  educations  than  are  thW  rest  of  those  reported  here. 


Reasons  for  Partial  nnemployment  in  1971 
For  those  who  were  partially  unemployed  during  1978  aad  who 


ration  and  are  mora  satisfied  with 


chair  educations  than  are  the  rest  of  those  reported  here,  they 
feel  that  they  need  more  education  and  are  more  satisfied  with 
their  educational  course  of  study  than  are  the  others.    Those  who 
are  ill  or  disabled  do  not  have  fond  memories  of  trfeir  educational 
experiences  or  its  role  in  preparing -them  for  their  Um. 

in  the  last,  the  primary  reason  given  for  partial  unemploy- 
ment again  tends  to  be  family  and  home  care.     The  main  except ion  to 
this  pattern  (among  those  groups  of  sufficient  a±zm,  Table  40.2.22) 
is  found  again  to  be  adults  with  ABB  experience  in  programs  operated 
by  Indian  or  community  groups,  mojt  of  whom  are  either  doing  seme- 
•  thing  else  (40*)   or  ill  or  disabled  (3 OS) . 

The  pattern  jU  the  West  is  different  in  that  most  unemployed 
adults  were  "doing  something  else-  in  1978,*  unemployment  due  to 
family  or  heme  care  was  the  next  most  likely  reason,    for  several 
educational  source  groups,  the  reverse  is  true;  that  is,  adults  with 
experience  in  SID  programs  (except  those  in  public  schools  and 
private  vocational  schools)  were  unemployed  in  1978  due  primarily 
to  family/home  care  reasons,  followed  by  the  fact  that  many  were 
"doing  something  else."    Adults  in  public  school  ME  programs  also 
tended  to  be  -doing  something  else",  or  were  in  school. 
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TABLE  4D2.ii      FOSHAL  EDUCATION,  EDUCATIONAL  SATISFACTION  AND 

mm  ce  mm  mmm  w  mm]M  m. 


PMki  UtHTH)  BTATiS  IMMV 

i 


HEARS  OF  FORMAL  EDUCATION  1  EDUCATIONAL  SATISFACTION 


lisirs/iteek  Horka 

0 

14 

8  9 

10-11 

12 

IMS' 

16 

IH  Total 

Dissat- 
isfied 

Ngiil 
Hon 

Hied  Hadlan 
Dif f-  IR'b  a 
grant  Index 

4 

2.5 

A 

V 

0,0 

o 
0.0 

2  1 

2,3  J 

3 

.9 

6 

.98 

12 

(S  1 

0 

5,0 

0  15 
0.0  ,81 

3' 
,51 

12 
.81 

 r 

11  67 

,88 

]0  -  19 

0 

0.0 

1 

u 

i 

2.5 

3  2 
3.4  1.6 

5 

1,5 

4 

.65 

5 

1.2  i 

0 

5,0 

0  *  21 
0,0  1.1 

6 

1.0 

17 
1.2 

15  50 

1.2 

20-29 

I 

2.5 

2 

2,3 

3 

5! 

7.5 

1  8 
1.1  6.4 

16 
4,9 

27 
4.4 

11 

2.8  ; 

3 
3.6 

0  72 
0.0  3.9 

23 
,3.9 

62 
4.2 

41  31 
3.3 

30^  39 

1 

2.5 

II 
12.8 

4 

10,0 

9  16 
10.1  12.8 

42 

12,7 

56 
9.2 

27 

6,9  ! 

5 
5.9 

0  171 

0,0  9,2 

67 
11.4 

134 
9.1 

123  56 
9.9 



40  ^  49 

ii 
82.5 

Aft 

75,6 

77.5 

63  qU 

73.0  64,0 

75.2 

486 
79.5 

306 

79.1  71 

64 

5.2 

48  1426 
80.0  77,0 

440 
75.1 

1141 
77.2 

965  67 
77,4 

50-  59 

3 

7.5 

5 
5,1 

1 

2.5 

6  9 
6.7  7.2 

6 
1,8 

16 

2,6 

19 

4.9  ! 

5 
5.9 

6,  76 
10,0  4.1 

22 
3,8 

56 
3,8 

50  67 
4.0 

601 

1 

2,5 

2 

2.3 

0 
0,0 

3  9 
3.4  7.2 

10 

3.0. 

16  « 

2,6 

17 

4*4  i 

7 
9.3 

6  71 
10,0  3.8 

25 
4.3 

56 
3.8 

42  53 
3.4 

™. 
How  1 

40 

2,2 

86 
4.6 

40 

2,2 

89  125 
4.8  6.8 

330 
17.8 

611 
32.9 

387 

20,9 

84 

4,5 

60  1852 
3.2  100,0 

586 
31.6 

1478 
79,8 

1247  , 
67,3 

i 
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TABLE    4D  2.1s         FORMAL  EDUCATION,  EDUCATIONAL  SATISFACTION  AND 
*  NLMBER  OP  HOURS  WIIIYIB        PREWOIB  Wffl<. 


PACT  Bs  EASTERN 


f 

V  EARS  OF 

FORMAL 

EDUCATION 

EDUCATIONAL  SATISFACTION 

Need     Met  Ian 

ik  Worked 

Dlaaat- 

Need 

Di  f f-  iR'a 

E  0 

7 

8 

9 

10-11 

12 

13-15 

16 

17+ 

Total 

laf ia<l 

Mora 

e  rent  In  ilex 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

*  0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

11*1 

u,u 

A  A 

U.U 

A  A 

A  A 
U.U 

1  A 

ft  AA 

11.  BO 

0,0 

0.0 

0.0 

0,82 

0.0 

0,0 

0,38 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0.0 

0,0 

0,0 

4.2 

0.0 

0,0 

0,0 

1.9 

0.0 

0,0 

0,55 

0,0 

0.70 

0,0 

1 

0 

1 

3 

4 

5 

2 

1 

0 

17 

8 

12 

10 

11.1 

0.0 

0.0 

4,2 

12,0 

5,6 

4,4 

6.3 

0,fB 

4,6 

6.0 

4,2 

3.8 

0 

5 

2 

3 

6 

15 

9 

4 

1 

0 

45 

25 

37 

36 

0.0 

IS,  2 

20.0 

12, S 

24.0 

20,8 

7,9 

7,6 

6.3 

0.0 

12,3 

18,8 

12,9 

13,6 

6 

25 

a 

16 

11 

49 

85 

42 

12 

11 

265 

85 

206 

192 

66,7 

75.8 

80,0 

66,7 

44.0 

68.1 

75.2 

79.3 

75,0 

100,0 

72.4 

63,9 

72,3 

72.7 

0 

1 

0 

3 

3 

1 

5 

1 

1 

0 

IS 

a 

13 

14 

0.0 

3.0 

0.0 

12,5 

12,0. 

1*4 

4,4 

1.9 

6.3 

0,0 

4,1 

6,0 

4,6 

5,3 

1 

2 

0 

0 

2 

2 

8 

3 

1 

0 

19 

7 

15 

11 

11 A 

6.1 

0.0 

0,0 

8.0 

2,8 

7.1 

5.7 

6,3 

0,0 

5,2 

5.3 

5,3 

4,2 

9 

33 

10 

24 

25 

72 

113 

53 

16 

11 

366 

133 

285 

264 

9,0 

2,7 

6,6 

6,0 

19.7 

30.9 

14,5 

4,4 

•  3,0 

100,0 

36,3 

77,9 

72,1 

* 

i  * 

m  ; 
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TABLE    4D  2.1s  FGHHAL  EDUCATION »  IDEATIONAL  SATISFACTION  AND 

wmm  op  \um  &mmm  ihr  wlvtob  week. 


YEARS  OF  FORMAL  EDUCATION  EDUCATIONAL  SATISFACTION 


•  Need  Median 

tek  Worked  Diasat-    Heed    Dlff-  lu'a 


0 

1-6 

7 

a 

9 

10- 1  l 

12 

13-15 

16 

17+ 

Total 

lef led 

More 

e rent  Index 

0 

0 

0 

2 

I 

2 

5 

2 

0 

0 

12 

3 

12 

10 

0,0 

0,0 

0,0 

3,1 

1,0 

0,78 

1,0 

0.6 

0,0 

0,0 

0,81 

0,66 

1,0 

1.0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

2 

5 

4 

4 

0 

0 

19 

6 

15 

15 

1.9 

3.3 

3,1 

2,0 

1,9 

0,3 

1,2 

0,0 

0,0 

1,3 

1,3 

1,3 

la5 

0 

2 

3 

0 

5 

12 

22 

9 

2 

0 

55 

15 

50 

31 

0,0 

3,8 

10,0 

0,0 

5,0 

4.7 

4,4 

2.7  : 

2,9 

0,0 

3.7 

3,3 

4,2 

3,2 

1 

6 

2 

6 

10 

27 

47 

23 

4 

0 

126 

42 

97 

87 

3 

3.2 

11.3 

6,7 

9.2 

10,0 

10.5 

9,4 

6,9 

5.9 

0,0 

8.5 

9,3 

8,1 

8,9 

27 

40 

23 

49 

-  '69 

199 

401 

264 

52 

37 

1161 

355 

935 

773 

j 

87,1 

75.5 

76,7 

75,4 

69.0 

77,1 

80.5 

79,0 

76,5 

75,5 

78,1 

~7B,4 

78,4 

78,6 

3 

4 

1 

3 

6 

5 

11 

IB 

4 

6 

61 

14 

43 

36 

J 

9,7 

7,6 

3,3 

4,6 

6,0 

1.9 

2,2 

5.4 

5,9 

12.2 

4,1 

3,1 

3,6 

3,7 

0 

0 

0 

3 

7 

8 

8 

14 

6 

6 

52 

18 

41 

31 

0.0 

0,0 

0,0 

4,6 

7.0 

3,1 

1,6 

4.2 

8,8 

12,2 

3,5 

3,9 

1,4 

3,2 

Li 

31 

53 

30 

65 

100 

258 

498 

334 

68 

49 

I486 

453 

1193 

983 

t 

2.1 

3,6 

2.0 

4,4 

6,7 

17,4 

33,5 

22.5 

4,6 

3,3 

loo.o 

30,5 

80,3 

66,2 
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TABLE  402.2 


SOURCES  OP  EDUCATIONAL  ATTAINMENT  AND 


PAW  As    E&SIERH  BTOAN5 


ABE 

GEO 

Equiv- 

High 

alence 

Public 

Private 

Indian 

ft  tit.  1   <f  Ft 

Indian 

(No 

School 

Grada 

Vooa^ 

Group 

Grade 

Year 

Group 

ABE/ 

Diploma 

TOTAL, 

NONE 

or 

tional 

or 

or 

tional 

College 

or 

GEO/ 

High 

School 

Commu- 

High 

acnooi 

or 

SEA 

School 

nity 

School 

Univer^ 

nity 

Program 

Agency 

aity 

Agency 

 — 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

2 

0,0 

0,0 

0,0 

.%Q,0 

0,0 

0,0 

0,0 

6,25 

0,0 

0,63 

0.60 

> 

0 

0 

0 

1 

A 
II 

u 

ft 

u 

ft 
u 

n 

u 

ft 

I 

0*0 

0,0 

0,0 

2,56 

0,0 

0,0 

0,0 

0,0 

0,0 

0,0 

0,3 

5 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

7 

16 

20,0 

0,0 

5,13 

0.0 

0,0 

0,0 

0,0  t 

7,14 

4,38 

4,76 

16 

0 

1 

8 

*  1 

i 

0 

1 

3 

u 

42 

18,18 

0.0 

20,0 

20,51 

20,0 

33,33 

0,0 

6.25 

21,43 

6,88 

12,5 

61 

4 

2 

24 

3 

2 

1 

11 

7 

128 

243 

69,32 

80,0 

40,0 

61,54 

60,0 

66,67 

100,0 

i8,75 

50,0 

80,0 

72,32 

3 

0 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

4 

13 

3,41 

0.0 

20,0 

7,69 

0,0 

0,0 

0,0 

6,25 

7,14 

2,5 

3.87 

3 

0 

i 

i 

i 

0 

0 

2 

2 

9 

19 

3,41 

0,0 

20,0 

2,56 

20,0 

o,n 

0,0 

12.5 

14,29 

5,63 

5,65 

tl 

08 

5 

5 

39 

5 

3 

1 

16 

14 

160 

336 

26.19 

1,49 

1,49 

11,61 

1,49 

0,89 

0,3 

4.76 

4,17 

47,62 

100. 0 

EIGHTS' 

43,27 

43125 

47,0 

43,04 

44,5 

42.0 

44,5 

44,95 

43,79 

44,27 

43,9 

■f 

35,8  * 

35,7 

100,0 

56.5 

83,3 

37,5 

50,0 

59,3 

66.7 

60,4 

50,7 

4QB 

i  : 

-  :  i_J 

L_J  U 

,    i  ....! 

.410,  , 
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TABLE  4D,262i 


SOURCES  OF  EDUCATIONAL  ATTAINMENT  AND 
CURRQfT  HOWS  PGR  WTOC  WORKED 


PART  Bt     WESTERN  INDIANS 


1 

ABE 

GEO 

Iquiv- 

alenoe 

(No 

ABE/ 

GEO/ 

SEA 

Prog ran 

High 

School 

Diploma 

TOTAL 

NONE 

Public    Public    Priv-    4-Year  Indian 
GriiAi                   VUfca      Goll=  Group 
or           uDi.A=      v^*J3  *-<yj 
High        ege         tlonal   or  Carol- 
Sctaol                 Setoii   Uhiv-  nity 

arslty  Agency 

Public  Public  Priv-    4-year  Indian 
Grade    2-year  ate       Coll-  Group 
or        Coil-    Voca^    mgm  or 
High     ege       tlonal  or  Coramu- 
School             School  Univ-  nity 

eraity  Ageney 

i                     .  _  _                                                 M           J  * 

3 

0,97 

ooooo 

0,0        0,0         0,0       0,0  0,0 

ooooo 

0,0         0,0       0.0       0,0  0,0 

0 
0,0 

7 

0,94 

10 

0.77 

7 

j,26 

I           Q            1           0  1 
3,13      0,0        25,0       0,0  2,44 

ooooo 

0,0         0,0        0,0        0,0  0,0 

I 

1,96 

7 

0,94 

18 

— 

7 

2,26 

0          0            2          0  1 
0,0       0,0        50,0        0,0  2,44 

2            10           0  2 
8,7         5,88      0.0        0,0  6.06 

3 

5,88 

25 
3.35 

41 

3,33 

27 
8,71 

2           10          0  4 
6.25      7,14        0,0       0.0  9,76 

6             2           1           0  3 
26,09      11.76      8,33      0,0  9,09 

6 

11,76 

60 
8,03 

112 
8,66 

243 
78,39 

28         10            11  33 
87,5      71,43      25,0      50,0        80,49  - 

14           13         11           7  25 
60,87      76.47     91,67    100,0  75.76 

31 
60,78 

591 
79,12 

1008 
77,96 

15 
4,84 

1           0            0          0  0 
3,13      0,0         0,0        0.0  0.0 

0            1           0^        0  1 
0,0         5.88      0,0        0,0  3,03 

7 

13,73 

30 

4,02 

55 
4,25 

8 

2,58 

0           3            0           1  ,2 
0,0      21,43       0,0      50,0  4,88 

1            0          0          0  2 
4,35        0,0        0,0        0.0  6,06 

3 

5,88 

27 
3.61 

47 

3.63 

Irs 
J 

310 

23. 9B 

44,07 
30,0 

A1 

32         14            4           2  41 
2,47      1.08       0,31      0,15  3,17 

44,14     45.5        24.5      54,5  43,89 
44,4      66,7        19,0     100,0  50,0 

i  -   

23          17         12          7  33 
1,78        1,31      0,93      0,54  2,55 

42.0  43,73     44,05     44,5  44,1 

45.1  43,6      44*4      50,0  54,1 

51 

3,94 

44,5 
54,8 

4 

747 

57.77 

44.14 

62,2 

12 

1293 
100,0 

44,1 
47,6 
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TABLE  4D2J;      MUi  EDUCATICH ,  EDUCATIONAL  SATISFACTION  AND 

mm  cp  \tm  m  wm  usually  hot  mm  iwa 


PART  As  UNTT0)  SPA®  aWRRY 


ftapncy 

taluM,*  YEARS  OF  FORHAL  EDUCATIOH  EDUCATIONAL  SATISFACTION 


Nuoher  of  Itours 
per  Weak 
UsBlkJferkii 

0 

M 

7 

B 

10M1 

12 

11-15 

16 

17+  Totil 

ft  4   n  n  a.  1= 

. mint- 
iifled 

Hare 

tiled 
1)1  rfs 
erent 

Hidlan 

JR  8 

Index 

1-  9 

18 
47,4 

38 
33,9 

26 
50,9 

47 
36,4 

58 
36,7 

185 
39,9 

313 
40.9 

210 
42,5 

43 
44.3 

34  §72 
48,6  40,9 

293 
39,1 

791 

41.2 

-  - 1  - — -  - 

646 
40,3 

25 

10  -  19 

0 
0,0 

1 

0*89 

0 
0,0 

1 

0.78 

2 
1.3 

fi\  10 
1.3  \  1,3 

11 

2,2 

0 
0,0 

2  33 
2,9  1,4 

4 

0,53 

22 
1.1 

18 
1.1 

83 

20-29 

1 

2.6 

ft 

2 
1.8 

0 

J 

4 

0 

3,8 

12 
2,6 

9 

1.2 

2,8 

i 
2,1 

%  w 
U  2.2 

1.9 

2.2 

% 
1.6 

01 

30  =  39 

2 

5,3 

12 
10,7 

1 

1.9 

/ 

5.4 

0 

5.1 

16 
3.5 

32 
4.2 

4,1 

1 

1 

u 

0,0  4,2 

dU 

4.8 

ft? 

Of 

4,5 

71 
4,4 

78 

40  -  49 

1/ 
44,7 

47,3 

45,1 

48.1 

49,4 

224 
48,4 

369 
48,2 

551 

44,7 

47,4 

2B  1121 
40,0  47.2 

L 

48,7 

906 
47.0 

774 
48.3 

81 

50-59 

0 
0,0 

4 

3.6 

0 

0,0 

4 

3,1 

5 
3,2 

7 

1.5 

14 

1,8 

9 
1,8 

2 
2,1 

3  48 
4,3  2,0 

20 
2,7 

36 
1,9 

32 
2,0 

78 

601 

0 

0,0 

2 

1.8 

1 

1.9 

4 

3.1 

i 

0,63 

\U 

2.8 

18 

2,4 

1 
1.8 

3 

3.1 

0  SI 
0.0  2,2 

17 

2,3 

38 

i.9 

36 
2,3 

78 

WAL 
ROW  1 

38 
1.6 
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4.7 

51 

2,2 
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5.4 

1S8 
6.7 

463 
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32.2 

494 
20.8 

97 

a 

70  2377 
2.9  100.0 

749 
,31,5 

1926 
81,0 
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67.4 
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TABLE  4D  2Ji      FORHAL  EDUCATION,  EDUCATIONAL  SATISFACTION  AND 

mm  or  \m&  m  \m  usmly  worked  mm  im, 


part  Bi  mm  mm 


Frequency  ^  mU  ^  umi  mmm  EDUCATIONAL  SATISFACTION* 

Coliiiin  I 


Need  Hedlan 


Nuto?fta  Diisit-  Hiid  DiffOR'i 


m  mm 
1  =  9 

1-6 

? 

8 

9 

10-11 

12 

13-15 

16 

1H  Total 

lifted 

Mora 

erent  Index 

6 

42.9 

A 

9 

21.9  : 

r 

3 

35.7 

12 
31.6 

£ 

0 

17,1 

21 
24,7 

33 

10 

2U 

£ 

9 

31.6 

1 

7.7 

118 

24,5 

24.1 

23.8 

lit 
22,9 

10=  19 

0 

0,0 

0 
0.0 

0 

0.0 

1 

u 

ft 

u 

1 
1 

1.2 

i 

\A 

£ 

2,6 

u 
0.0 

0 

0.0 

6 
1,3 

II 

0.0 

1 

4 

0,80 

i 

6.88 

20-29 

1 

7.1 

I 

2.4 

0 
0.0 

n 

I 

5.3 

4 

8.6 

i 
1 

1,2 

I 

1.4 

0 

7,1 

A 
u 

0.0 

2 

15.4 

16 
3.7 

1 

14 
3.7 

n 

1 1 

3.2 

30=  39 

a 

14.3 

5 

12.2 

1 

?,1 

3 

7.9 

4 

11.4 

4 

4.7 

13 
9,0 

3 

3,9 

0 

0,0 

0 
0.0 

35 
7.3 

u 

8.6 

29 
7.8 

2B 
8,2 

40-49 

5 

35,7 

24 
58.5 

8 

57.1 

18 

47,4 

19 
54.3 

55 
64,7 

86 
59.7 

45 

57.7 

12 
63.2 

10 

76,9 

282 
58,6 

92 
56,8 

220 
58,8 

205 
60.1 

50=59 

0 
0.0 

2 

4.9 

0 

0.0 

1 

y 

3 

8.6 

0 

0,0 

4 

2.8 

2 

2,6 

1 

5.3 

0 
0.0 

13 

2,7 

8 

4.9 

13 

y 

11 

3.2, 

m 

0 
0.0 

0 
0.0 

0 

0.0 

i 

2.6 

0 
0.0 

3 

3.5 

4 

2.6 

1 

1.3 

0 

0,0 

0 
0.0 

9 

1.9 

2 

1.2 

a 

1.6 

5 

.1.5 

'lOI'AL 

14 

41 

14 

38 

35 

as 

144 

78 

19 

13 

481 

m 

374 

341 

Ruwi         2.9  8.5   2.9  7,9  7.3    17.7    29.9      16,2    3.9     2,7  100.0     33.7     77.8  70.9 


TAIU  40  2,3s     FORHAL  EDUCATION,  EDUCATIONAL  SATISFACTiOH  AND 

mm  A  mmmm  mm  mm  mm  wi 


frWT  ,      nm  Of  FORHAL  EDUCATION        9  EDUCATIOHAL  SATISFACTION 

Coltim  % 


Hunter  of  Hour* 
Par  Ha* 

i 

0 

\4 

1 

S 

9 

10-11 

12 

IMS? 

16 

17+  Total 

Dlaaat- 
liflid 

Hire" 

Heeil  Median 
Biff-  IR's 
irant  Index 

Jlanall^yorM 
1-  9 

12 

50.0 

29 

4o;§ 

21 
§6,8 

31 
38.5 

52 
42,3 

m 

43.4 

280 
45.1 

191 
45.9 

37 
47.4 

33  854 
57.9  45,0 

214 
43,3 

705 
45,4 

568 
>45,Q 

10  =  19 

0 
0,0 

i 

1.4 

0 
0.0 

0 

0.0 

2 

1.6 

5 

U 

8 

L3 

9 
2,2 

0 
0.0 

2  27 
'  3.5  1,4 

4 

0.68 

19 

1,2 

15 
1,2 

20  -  29  ' 

t  0 
.  0.0 

i 

1,4 

0 

0.0 

2 
2.2 

3 

2,4 

11 

2,9 

7 
1.1 

8 
1.9 

2 
2.6 

1  35 
1,8  1.9 

7 

1.2 

29 
1,9 

15 
1,2 

r  . 

(30  -  39 

0 

0.0 

9.9 

0 
0.0 

4 

4.4 

4 

3,3 

.  12 
3,2 

■  19 
3.1 

.  w 

'  4.1 

1 

1,3 

0  64 
0,0  3.4 

22 
3.8 

58 
3,7 

43 
3.4 

40-49 

12 

50,0 

29 
40.9 

15 

40,5 

^44 
48.4 

59 
47.9 

169  , 

HXT  ' 

45.6 

176 
42.3  ' 

34 
43.6 

 k 

IB  839 
31.6  44.3 

273 
•  46.5 

686 
44,2 

569 
45.1 

50  -  59 

0 
0.0 

2 
2,8 

0 
0,0 

3 

3,3 

...  r 
2 

1.6 

7 

1.9 

10 

1.6 

y  w 

1 

,1.3 

,     3  35 
5.3  1,9 

12 
2,0 

-23 
1.5 

21 
1.7 

60* 

0 
0.0 

2 
2,8 

1 

■  2,7 

3 

3,3 

1 

0.81 

10 

2,7 

14 
2.3 

6 

1.9 

.  3 
3.9 

0  42 

0.0  2.2 

15 
2.6 

32 
2,1 

31 

2.5 

'TOTAL 
Row  I 

24 

1,3 

71 

3,7 

37 
1,9 

91 
U 

123 
6.5 

378 
19,9 

m 

32,8 

4)6- 
21.9, 

s 

78 
4,1 

57  1896 
3,0  100,0 

587 
30.9 

1552 
tt.9 

1262 
66,6 

i 

7 

PART  A;  EftSIlWIOTUsHS 


inufe/Htac 

'  ABE  i 

GED 

Equiv- 
aiinee 
(No 
ABE/ 

Gip/ 

SEA 

Prograsi 

nign 

School 

Diploma 

TOTAL 

..  

NONE 

Public  Private  Indian 
Gridi    Voca-  Group 
or       tlonal  or 
High     School  Coffljnu- 
School  bl'ty 
Agency 

Public 1  Irivite  Four  Indian 
Grade   Voca-    rear  Group 
or       tlonal   College  or 
High    School   or  Cow 
School           Unlvir-  nlty 
aity  Agency 

1-  9 

if 

31 
25  41 

o  *  o  n 

0,0       0,0  36,17 

0       1        o,  i 

0,0      16,67       0.0  16,67 

■ 

4  ■ 
33.33 

54 

25.84 

111 

25.34 

10-19 

i   - 

2 

1.64 

0         0  0 

0,0       0,0  0,0 

0        0         0  2 
,  0,0       0,0        0,0  Bi3 

0 

03) 

2 

0.96 

6  . 
1,37 

20  -  29 

4 

3,28 

1         0  1 
12.5       0,0  2,11 

-  0         0         0  2 
0,0       0,0        0,0  8.33 

0 
0,0 

i 

4  1 
1.91 

12 

2,74 

3(1  -  39 

1! 

9,02 

1         O  S 

sap                   n    A         -  in 

12,5       0,0  10,64 

— --    ■  ~7 
-0         0          0^  0 
0,0       0,0        0,0  0,0 

8.33 

14 

32 

7.31 

40  -  49 

69 
56.56 

6         1  22 
75.0      33.33  46,81 

5         5         1  IS 
83,33     83.33    ,100,0  62.5 

7 

58,33 

i 

126 
60.29 

257  / 

58,68  j 

f 

50  -  50 

4 

3,28 

0         0  2 
0,0       0,0  4,26' 

0-       0         o  0 
0,0       0,0        0,0    ,  0,0 

',  o 
0,0 

5 

2,39 

11 

2,51  ' 

m 

1 

0,82 

0         2  0 
0,0      66,67  0.0 

1         0         0  1 
16,67      d.O        0,0  4,17 

0 

0,0 

4 

1.91 

9 

2,05 

$  MurMncJ 

122 
27.85 

41,38 
49,6 

,  $    -  3  '  47 
1.83      0.68  10,73 

42,83  '  62.0  39,73 
57.1      60,0  68.1 

*  i. 

6         6       ,   1  24 
1.37      1,37  '     0,23  5,48 

45,5      43,5       44,5  42,17 
100,0      75,0       50,0  88,9 

12 

2,74 

m 
u 

209 
47.72 

41.92 

?U9 

438 
100,0 

41,76 
66,1 

SOURCES  OF  EDUCATIONAL  ATTAINMENT  AND 
HOWS  MR  ¥M  USJffl  NQBHH)  DURIN3  1978 


PART  Bj  WESTERN  INDIANS 


Itours/Week 

vm 

ABI 

GED 

Equiv- 
alence 
(No 
ABE/ 
GED/ 
BU 

Program 

High 

School 

Diplnnia 

— 

TOTAL 

OTTWblio  Priv-  4-Year  Mm 
Grate    2=Yaar  vate    Coll-  Group 
or      Coll-    Voffl-  iga  er 
High    age     tional  or  Coph 
School           acted  UnlV-  nity 

irslty.  Agin^ 

Public  Public  Prlv-  4-year  Indian 
atads  2-year  ate    Coll**  Group 
or      Coll-  Voci-  iga  or 

ana        Hrhji1  nf  rontfilU" 
JllQlJ       eye         tiUSiS*  «!■  whubu 

School         School  Univ-  nity 

arslty  Agency 

1-9 

191 
45.48 

18       6        2       0  28 
36,73  46.15    16,67    0.0  50.91 

17       16       4       5  15 
39.53    48.48   26.67   45.45  33.33 

31 
47.69 

418  : 
47,07  , 

751 
45,49 

10  -  39 

6 

1,43 

11        0       0  0 
2;Q4    7.69     0,0     0.0  0.0 

0        0       0       0  1 

0,0      0,0     0,0     0.0  2.22 

0 
0,0 

14 

1.58 

23 

1.39 

20-  29 

11 

2,62 

2       0        0       0  2 
4,08    0,0      0,0     0,0  3.64 

2        0       0       0  1 

4,65     0,0     0,0     0,0  2.22 

1 

1,54 

14 

1.58 

33 
2.0 

30  -  39 

IS 

1.57 

0       110  1 
0.0     7.69     8.33    0.0  1:82 

12       0  12 
-  2:33     6.06    0.0     9.09  - 4.44 

0 
0.0 

28 

3.15 

52 

3.15  - 

40  -  49 

178 
42.38 

i 

24       4        9       1  22 
48.98  30.77    75.0    50.0  40.0 

21       14      10       5  23 
48.84    42,42   66.67   45.45  Sl.H 

29 
44.62 

387 
43.58 

727 
44,03 

50-59 

10 

2,38 

■ 

2       0        0       0  0 
4,08    0,0      0.0     0,0  0.0 

2        0       0       0  0 
4.65     0,0     0,0     0,0  0,0 

n 

i 

3.08 

12 

1.35 

28 
1,7 

601 

9 

2.14 

2       1        0  12 
4,08    7.69     0,0    50,0  3.64 

0        110  3 
0,0      3,03    6.67    0.0  6.67 

2 

3,08 

15 

1.69 

37 

2,24 

ML 
Mim  Its 

%  HQfklfKj 

,i 

420 
25.44 

30,83 
40,6 

49      13       12       2  55 
2,97    0.79     0.73    0.12  3.33 

40,96   14.5     42,83   54.5  10.32 
68.1    61.9     57,1   100.0  67.1 

43       33      15  ,   11  45 
2.6      2.0     0,91    .0.67  2.73 

40,21    32,0    43.0    34.5  41.02 
84.3     m    55.6    78.6  73,8 

65 
3.94 

39.67 
69.9 

888 
53,79' 

27.08 
73,9 

1651 
100.0 

33,06 
60,7 

TABLE  40  2Ji      FORHAL  EDUCATION,  EDUCATIONAL  SATISFACTION  AND 

mm  a  Busifiss  of  wmm  warn, 


PARTAi  UOTTO  SKIES  SUMMIT 


ftqWf  Y|A8g  of  f0gHAl  EDucATlOH  EDUCATIONAL  SATISFACTION 

Culuim  X 


Sector  of  business 
of  Present 

1-6 

1 

8 

9 

10-1! 

12 

13-15 

16 

17+ 

Total 

Diaaat- 
lafied 

Niid 
Hon 

Head 
pi  f 
irint 

Median 

3R'a 

Index 

HUVA'If 

5 
9,3 

36 
33,0 

25 
49,0 

51 
42.5 

69 
41,8 

181 
42.9 

303 
41,7 

134 
28.3 

23 
25,8 

20 
32,3 

847 

37.3 

281 
39.5 

652 
35,5 

576  . 
37.9 

69 

Federal 
fiovfflntfit 

4 

7,4 

16 
14.7 

12 
23,5 

21 
17.5 

20 
12,1 

44 
10.5 

120 
16,5 

98 
20.7 

17 
19,1 

16 
25,8 

368 
16,2 

118 
16,6 

302 
16.4 

255 
16,8 

61 

State 
Govaniiint 

3 

I] 

10,1 

u 

0.0 

V 

5.0 

11,5 

3U 

7.1 

7.6 

44 

9,3 

16 

17,9 

fl 

12.9 

192 
8.5 

57 
8,0 

151 

8,2 

112 
7.4 

58 

toi 

(ioveniitnt 

2 

3,7 

4 

3,7 

 0" 

0.0 

"  3 
2,5 

3,0 

'~12" 
2.9 

38 
5.2 

37 
7.8 

1 

7.9 

7 

11,3 

115 
5,1 

24" 
3.4 

97 
5.3 

16 
5,0 

47 

iviiwi 

GoyeiriiBfit 

30 
70.4 

34 
31,2 

12 
23.5 

32 
26,7 

46 

27,9 

124 

29.S 

186 

25,6 

143 
30.2 

23 
25,8 

6 

9,7 

644 
28,4 

199 
27,9 

556 
30,3 

429 
28.2 

61 

Self 
BnplGyad 

2 

3,7 

a 

7,3 

2 

3,9 

7 

5,8 

6 

3,6 

30 

7a 

24 

3,3 

18 
3,8 

3 

3.4 

5 

8.1 

105 
4,6 

33 
4.6 

80 
4,4 

73 
4.8 

72 

TOTAL 
Roy* 

54 

2.4 

109 
4.8 

51 

2,3 

120 
5,3 

165 

7.3 

421 
18.5 

726 
31.9 

474 

20,9, 

89 
3,9 

62 , 
2,7 

2271 
100.0 

712 
31,4 

1838 
80.9 

1521 
66,9 

I 

y 


TABLE  4)  2.5t      FORMAL  EDUCATION,  EDUCATIONAL  SAT|SFACf|OH  AND 

sotr  or  wmm  cp  mm  mmm. 


part  B;  EASIWI  TJMNJ3 


Frequency  YEARS  OF  FQIHAL  EDUCATION  EDUCATIONAL  SATISFACTION 

Colum  %  S 


Sector  of  BuslneiS 
of  Present 

Aim)  m  far  0 

1-6 

7 

8 

9 

10-11 

1.2 

13-15 

16 

17+  Total 

iafied 

More 

Need  Hedlflti 

Ut L I       JF  9 

erent  Index 

Private 

1 

8,3 

20 
46.5 

6 

50,0 

17 
44,7 

20 
SS.fi 

54 
60,0 

69 
51,1 

24 
31.6 

4 

23,5 

4 

33,3 

219 
46,5 

81 
49,1 

159 
42,9 

156 
46.6 

federal 
Governnent 

3 

25.0 

9 

20,9 

2 

16,7 

9 

23,7 

6 

16,7 

8 

8,9 

21 
15.6 

1 

11,8 

2 

11,8 

2 

16.7 

71 
15.1 

27 
16,4 

59 
15.9 

63 
10.H 

State 
fiovernnfflt 

0 
0,0 

1 

2.3 

0 
0,0 

,2 
5,3 

2 

5.6 

3 

3.3 

14 

10,4 

10 
13,2 

9 

52.9 

0 
0,0 

41 

8,7 

12 

7,3 

24 

6.5 

22 
6,6 

Local 

GoMttnient 

1 

8.3 

2 

4,7 

0 
0,0 

3 

7.9. 

2 

5.6 

4 
H 

4,4 

11 
8.2 

6 

'  7,9 

1 

5.9 

3 

25.0 

3  3 
7.0 

8 

4,9  . 

30 
8.1 

24 
7,2 

MM  . 
fiGvernient 

7 

58,3 

11 
25.6 

4 

33.3 

6 

15.8 

5 

13,9 

11 
12.2 

18 
13.3 

24 

31,6 

1 

5.9 

0 
0,0 

87 
18,5 

30 
18,2 

83 
22.4 

60 
17,9  • 

Mi 
Bnpioyal 

0 

0.0 

0 
0.0 

0 
0,0 

1 

2,6 

1 

2.8 

1 

10 
11.1 

2 

1.5 

3 

3,9 

0 
0.0 

3 

25,0 

20 
4,3 

...  7 
4,2 

15 
4,1 

10 

2.9 

Flow  % 

12 

^2,6 

43 

y 

12 
2,6 

3B 
8,1 

36 
7.6 

90 
19.1 

135 
28,7 

76 
16,1 

17 
3.6 

12 
2,6 

471 
100,0 

165 
'  35,0 

370 
78,6 

335 
71,1 

TAIL!  ffi2.ii      FORHAL  EDUCATION,  EDUCATIONAL  SATISFACTION  AND 

mm  or  mwm  of  prar  wmm, 


PMFCi  ffiSRWi  IMM 


Frequency 
Colum  l 

• 

Y 

EARS  OF  FORHAL 

1 

EDUCATION 

EDUCATIONAL  SATISFACTION 

Sector  of  M 
of  kmmt 

iineaa 

0 

1-6 

? 

B 

9 

10-1 

1  12 

13-13  16 

17+  ToUl 

Disiat- 
iifled 

Need 
More 

Mh  tiA      Ma  it  1  jtft 

Dlf f =  3H's 
arint  Index 

— Btykyer- 

Private 

4 

9.5 

16 

24,2 

19 
48,7 

34 
41.5 

49 
37.9 

ii 

38-4 

234 

31.6 

110  19 

27,6  26,4 

16 

32,0 

628 
34,9 

200 
36.6 

493 
33,6 

420 
35,4 

Federal 

1 

^  J! 

2,4 

7 

10.6 

10 

12 

14 

36 
10,9 

99 

m 

89  15 
22  i    20  8 

14 

28.0 

297 
16,5 

91 
16,6 

243 
16.6 

192 
16.2 

State 

3 
7.1 

10 
15.2 

0 

0,0 

4 

4.9 

17 
13.2 

27 
8.2 

41 

6,9 

34  7 
8.5  9.7 

8 

16.0 

151 

8.4 

45 

8,2 

12? 
8,7 

90 
7.6 

Ii)cal 

(Jovenwatt 

1 

2,4 

2 
3.0 

0 
0.0 

0 

0.0 

3 

2.3 

8 

2.4 

27 
4.6 

31  6 
7.8.  8,3 

4 

8.0 

82 
4.6 

16 
2.9 

67 
4.6 

52 
4,4 

'{Vital 
Coven  inent 

31 
73.8 

23 
34.9 

a 

20*5 

26 
31.7 

41 
31. B 

113 
34.1 

168 
28,4 

113  22 
29.9  30.6 

6 

12.0 

S57 
30,9 

169 
30,9 

.473 
32.2 

369 
31,1 

Self 

yjiiployrf 

4,fl 

8 

12,1 

2 
5.1 

6 

7.3 

5 

3,9. 

20  22 
6.0  3,7 

15  3 
3.8  4.2 

2 

4.0 

85 
4,7 

26 
4.8 

65 
4,4 

63 

5,3 

IWJ'AJ, 


42  66  39  82  129  331  591  398  72  50  1800  547  1468  1186 
2.3   3.7  -2.2   4.6   7.2    11.4  ,  32.8      22,1    4.0     2.8  100,0     30,4     81,6  65.9 


w 


427 


428 


TABLE   4D.2.6;  SOURCES  OF  EDUCATIONAL  ATTAINMENT  AND 

SraCR  Of  EUSBKB  OF  FRKIOT  B«JD¥ER 

PART  Ai  BA0OTN 


Apis 

Equiv- 

alence 

High 

Public 

Private 

Indian 

PuBlic 

Private 

Pour 

Indian 

(No 

School 

Grad© 

Voca™ 

Group 

Of  ads 

VOGa*" 

Group 

ABE/ 

BiDlonia 

NONE 

or 

1:1  on  a  I 

or 

or 

tional 
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3,7 

0 

0,0 

0 

0,0 

16 

2,9 

4 

2,1 

13 

3,2 

13 
3.4 

0 

0,0 

3 

M 

2 

11,0 

4 

9,5 

4 

10t0 

4 

3,9 

15 

9,3 

10 

12,2 

0 

0,0 

1 

7,7., 

43 
7,? 

14 
7,4 

35 
8,6 

32 
8.4 

i  10 

58,8 

24 
51Ti 

4 

233 

20 
47f6 

10 

25,0  ■ 

45 
44,1 

69 
42,9 

37 
45.1 

11 

57.9 

a 

*M 

238 
44,1 

82 
43,4 

190 
46.5 

168 
44*2 

17 

;  3,2 

46 

8,7 

17 

3,2 

42 
7,8 

40 
7,4 

101 

18,9 

161 

29,8 

82 
15,2 

19 

3,5 

13 

2,4 

538 
100,0 

188 

35,0 

407 

75,7 

378 
70,4 
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TABLE  4D  2,9f  FORMAL  EDUCATION ,  EPUCAfjGim  SATIS&ACTION  AND 

mm  or  mum  mw^m  wn«  mt 


of 


TEARS  OP  FORMAL  EDUCATION.  EDUCATIONAL  SATISFACTION  

Need  Median 
Diieat-     Need     III  f  f-  IK's 


is  wpioyeo 
icj  1971? 

0 

1-6 

7 

a 

9 

10-11 

12 

13-15 

17+ 

S!OtaI 

lafied 

Hare 

erent  Index 

than 

48 

58 

21 

24 

39 

69 

61 

38 

3 

1 

359 

163 

314 

274 

64*0 

46,0 

36,8 

*  - 

19,1 
*  * 

23,8 

15.5 

BT8 

8,3 

ML, 

r.? 

15,8 

21,6 

16TB 

17,7 

1 

1 

0 

4 

4 

15 

18 

7 

0 

0 

50 

15 

41 

41 

1*3 

0*79 
* 

0,0 

3.6 

2,4 
**  * 

3,4 

2.6 

1.5 

ML 

2.2 

1.9 

2.2 

2.6 

0 

1 

I 

4 

7 

29 

24 

9 

a 

0 

77 

26 

69 

45 

oeo 

0.79 

1,8 

IT" 

3,6 

4,3 

6.5 

3,5 

1,9 

o,0 

3.4 

3,4 

3.7 

2.9 

i 

_  -  *  . 

1 

0 

11 

11 

24 

25 

22 

3 

1 

99 

28 

B4 

bo 

 *  *Jz  - 

0. 79 

0  0 

io.o 

6,7 

5.4 

T  f 

3,6 

T 

4,8 

3-7  1.7 

4,4 

3,7 

4,5 

4.4 

0 

i 

5 

0 

4 

13 

11 

13 

1 

2 

50 

12 

46 

30 

0,0 

0.7t 

ft  ft 

0,0 

2,4 

2,9 

1,6 

2,8 

3,4 

2*2 

1  »o 

1  ,v    

2 

4 

0 

3 

5 

18 

21 

11 

2 

1 

67 

24 

50 

36 

i,7_ 

A  A 
U,U 

4*1 

^  a 

9  9 

3  2 

2  7 

2  3 

0 

a 

2 

6 

6 

28 

37 

16 

7 

3 

113 

44 

91 

83 

0,0 

1*4 

3,5 

6.3 

5f3 

3.5 

M 

4,9 

5.8 

4,9 

1 

2 

1 

7 

4 

17 

32 

'  11 

0 

1 

76 

29 

64 

55  f 

hi 

lt6 

M 

M 

3,8 

4,6 

M 

I J 

3,4 

3,8 

3.4 

3,6 

0 

1 

2 

l 

l 

16 

20 

15 

0 

2 

50 

18 

47 

41 

0,0 

0.79 

o*n 

0.61 

3,6 

2  9 

3,3 

2.6 

2.4 

2.5 

2,6 

0 

7 

0 

3 

7 

24 

39 

31 

3 

3 

117 

37 

101 

75 

oto 

M 

oto 

hi 

4,3 

5,4 

5,6 

6t8 

5,2 

5,4 

4,8 

0 

4 

2 

4 

7 

16 

26 

22 

6 

5 

92 

34 

01 

65 

0,0 

3*2 

3,6 

4*3. 

3.6 

3,7 

U 

w 

■•a 

4,1 

4,3 

n  4.2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

4 

8 

18 

11 

3 

2 

47 

9 

32 

28 

0,0 

0,79 

0.0 

oto 

2,4 

K8 

2,6 

?  2.4 

2.1 

1.2 

1.7 

1.8 

0 

1 

3 

6 

8 

20 

45 

32 

9 

130 

36 

108 

79 

0*0 

0,79 

5,3 

5,5 

4,5 

«.? 

6,9 

5.7 

4.8 

5.8 

5,1 

■e 

22 

36 

■  20 

40 

57 

145 

314 

220 

46 

29 

929 

\  278 

741 

625 

29,3 

35T1 

3M 

34,8 

32,7 

4M 

54*1 

40,9 

36.8 

40.3 

75 

126 

57 

^ 110 

164 

442 

691 

458 

69 

2264 

\  753 

1869 

1545 

r  X 

3.3 

5*6 

2.5 

4,8 

7,2 

19,5 

30,6 

20,2 

3.6 

2,6 

■100. 0 

33.3 

82,5 

68,3 

443         ^  \ 
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TABLE  4D,2.1G; 


SOURCES  OF  EDUCATIONAL  ATTAINMENT  AND 


1  ■ 

ABE 

GEO 

.  '-.  — 

alence 

Public 

Private 

Indian 

Pufc^Ilie 

— Ft     i  r—  _ 

Private 

Pour 

Indian 

School 

Grade 

Voca- 

Group 

Voca- 

Vear 

Group 

ABE/ 

Diploma 

NONE 

or 

tional 

or 

or 

tional 

Collage 

or 

GED/ 

TOTAL 

High 

School 

Couunu*- 

School 

or 

School 

nity 

Setaooi 

Univsr^ 

nity 

Program 

Agency 

eity 

Agency 

d  r 

0 

1 

3 

0  * 

1 

0 

i 

3 

U 

47 

1  a  1  *J 

25,0 

6.0 

0  Jk# 

16.67 

o.o 

4.17 

20,0 

4.91 

9,63 

o 

0 

  i  t  -   

0 

4 

ft** 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3 

10 

i  ij 

1  _  J*i 

0f0 

0.0 

8  0 

0JM 

_  - 

0,0 

4,17 

0,0 

1.34 

2,05 

D 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

10 

20 

33  J3 

0.0 

0,0 

0,0 

Q.o 

4,17 

0,0 

4.46 

4.1 

-  -  - 

n 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

10 

23 

11  11 

0,0 

4.0 

-  -  ■  r —  i 

0*0 

0,0 

0,0 

6,67  _ 

4,46 

4.71 

A 
U 

0 

0 

0 

tea 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

3 

0,0 

0  0 

_  - -lu  

0,0 

  t  -   

0.0 

0,0 

0,0 

4.17 

0,0  _ 

0,89 

0,61 

6  * 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

i 

4 

13 

4,03 

0*0 

2.0 

0,0 

Q,0_ 

4*17 

D.O  / 

1  no 

o 

_  4  ,QQ 

7 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

2 

1 

9 

20 

4.7 

o.o 

0,0 

18,0 

0  J) 

ft  fi 

U,(J 

3 

0 

0 

1 

te 

1 

0 

1 

,  0 

6 

12 

2,01 

0,0 

0,0 

2.0 

cute 

16.67 

0,0 

0.0 

2.68 

2.46 

4 

0 

o. 

0 

Qw 

0 

0 

i 

1 

8 

14 

2.6a 

ofo 

0.0 

0.0 

0,0m 

0,0 

0,0 

4.17 

6,67  _ 

3.57 

2,87 

2 

0 

0 

0 

tea 

0 

0  ' 

0 

0 

9 

'  .  U 

M1 

oto 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

•  0 J 

0,0 

0.0 

4,02 

2,25 

12 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

18 

38 

8,05 

22,22 

0.0 

0.0 

0,0 

20,83 

0,0 

8.04 

7.79 

4 

0 

0 

2 

ad 

0 

0 

1 

0 

8 

15 

2.68 

o.o 

0.0 

0,0 

o,o 

4,17 

0.0 

3.57 

3.07 

9 

1 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

i 

23 

41 

6.04 

11  ,11 

0,0 

10,0 

33,5*3 

0,0 

0,0 

0.0 

6.67 

10,27 

8,4 

58 

2 

3 

23 

4 

1 

9 

7 

103 

213 

22,22 

75,0 

46.0 

66.67 

100,0 

37.5 

46.67 

45,98 

43,65 

149 

9 

4 

50 

6 

i 

.  24 

15 

224 

408 

30,53 

0,82 

10,25 

uas3 

1.23 

0,2 

4,92 

3.07 

45,9 

100,0 

t  -  * 
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TABLE  4D,2,10; 


SOURCES  OF  EDUCATIONAL  ATTAINMENT  hNP 
NUMBER  OF  MOtUHS  WORKED  IN  1978, 


PART  B i     WESTERN  INDIANS 


NONE 


211 

33,44 


17 

2,69 
26 
AA1 


25 

3,96 


16 

2,54 


17 

2,69 

34 
5,39 

13 
2,06 


17 

2,69 


18 

2.85 


16 
2.54 


10 

AM 


18 
2-B5 


193 
30.59 


631 
31,64 


ABE 

PiMlc 

Priv=* 

4-Year 

Indian 

Grade 

2=Year 

Vita 

Coll- 

Group 

or 

Coll- 

Voea- 

ege 

or 

illgh 

ege 

tlonal 

or 

Coning- 

School 

School 

Univ- 

nity 

ersity 

Agency 

Public 

Grade 
or 
High 
School 


GBP 

Public  Privr 
2-year  ate 
Coll-  Voca- 
tional 
School 


ega 


4-year  Indian 
Coll-  Group 
age  or 
or  Commu- 
Univ-  nity 
arsity  Agency^ 


•  6 
10,91 


4 

23.53 


4 

26,67 


0 

0,0 


10 


6 

,17 


2 

3,64 


0 

0,0 


0 


0 

0,0 


0 

0,0 


3 

5.45 


3 

17.65 


0 
0,0 


0 

.0,0 


4 

JL2SL 


6 

10,91 


2 

11,76 


1 

6.67 


0 

0,0 


6 

MIL 


0 

0.0 


1 

5,88 


2 

13.33 


0 
0.0 


3 

5,45 


1 

,88 


2 

13.33 


1 

50,0 


2 

3,64 


0 

0.0 


1 

6.67 


0 

0,0 


1 

1.82 


2 

11,76 


0 

0,0 


0 
0,0 


1 

1.82 


0 

0,0 


0 

0.0 


0 

0.0 


3 

5,45 


0 

J>i0_ 


2 

2ML 


0 

0.0 


3 

5.45 


0 

0.0 


0 

o^_ 


0 

_0^ 


1 .82 


0 
0.0 


0 
0,0 


0 
0.0 


8 

14,55 


1 

5,88 


0 

0,0 


0 
0.0 


16 

29,09 


55 

2,76 


3 

17.65 


3 

20.0 


1 

50.0. 


17 

0*85 


15  - 
0.75 


2 

0.1 


0 

0,0 


2 

3.39 


2 

_M9 


2 

3,39 


1 

1,69 


4 

6,78 


5 

8,47 


1 

lt69 


2 

3,39 


24 
40,68 


59 

2,96 


4 

8,7 


4 

10.81 


0 
0,0 


0 

0,0 


4 

8,16 


2 

4,35 


1 

2,7 


1 

6,25 


1 

,09 


3 

6.12 


4 

8,7 


0 
0,0 


1 

6.25 


0 

0,0 


3 

6,12 


2 

4.35 


1 

2,7 


0 

0,0 


1 

.09 


1 

2.04 


0 
0,0 


1 

2,7 


0 

0.0 


0 

0.0 


0 

0,0 


5 

10,87 


1 

JLZ- 


0 

0,0 


0 
0,0 


2 

4.08 


2 

4,35 


1 

2,7 


12 


1 

,09 


9 

16.33 


4 

8,7 


3 

8,11 


1 

6.25 


0 

0,0 


2 

4.08 


0 

0.0 


4 

10,81 


1 

6.25 


0 

0,0 


4 


5 

13,51 


0 

0,0 


2 

18.18 


0 

0,0 
4 

8,16 


2 

4*35 


1 

2,17 


3 

6,52 


13 
28.26 


46 

2,3 


3 

8,11 


1 


1 

2,7 


11 

29,73 


37 

1,86 


0 

JL0 


0 

JL0 


0 

o.o 


10 

62.5 


16 
0,8 


0 

o^ 


1 

2,04 


0 

0.0 


1 

2.04 


2 

18,18 


5 

30,2 


4 

36,36 


15 
30,61 


11 

0,55 


49 

2,46 


Equiv- 

alence 

(No 

ABE/ 

GEO/ 

SEA 

Program 


11 
15.07 


2 

2,74 


1 


2 

2,74 


■  4 
5,48 


1 

1.37 


3 

4.11 


6 

8,22 


3 

5 

6.85 


5 

6TB5 


0 

0,0 


3 

4.11 


27 
36,99 


73 
3,66 


High 

School 

Diploma 


77 
7.83 


16 
1.63 


28 
2,85 
43 

4.37 


35 

3,56_ 


23 
j.34_ 

57 
5,8 


44 
4,48 


26 
2.64 


72 

7,32 


487 
49,54 


903 
49,3 


TOTAL 


331 
16,6 
45 
2.26 


62 
3-11 

88 
4.41 


41 

2,06 

63 
3.16 

99 
4,96 

69 

A-JL 

50 
Jj,51 
104 

5,22 


79 

3.96 
41 

2,06 


115 

807 
40.47 


1994 
100,0 
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TABLE  4D  2,Ui         FORMAL  EDUCATION ,  EDUCATIONAL  SATISFACTION  AND 

mmm  op  mmm  wcra  less  wan  35  hots  pm  mm  in  1978, 

PART  As    UNITED  STATES  SUfWlY 


i  \ 

YEARS  OF 

FORMAL 

EDUCATION 

EDUCATIONAL  SATISFACTION 

>F 

Need 

Had  1 An 

Dissat- 

Need 

Dlf  f- 

in  35  lira,  0 

7 

8 

9 

10-11 

12 

13-15 

16 

17+ 

Total 

isfied 

Hare 

erent 

Index 

in  1 

6 

1 

3 

10 

34 

32 

1$ 

4 

u 

35 

97 

85 

78 

6,3 

11,1 

»?*4 

13,9 

8,7 

6  6 

8.2 

0.0 

9,5 

9.3 

10,0 

10.6 

1 

2 

0 

2 

4 

18 

11 

2 

1 

1 

63 

25 

53 

40 

Bl 

6,3 

3,7 

P*o 

4,9 

7.4 

5,9 

4.5 

4*1 
I** 

2.9 

5,3 

6.7 

5.5 

5.0 

0 

4 

1 

2 

5 

6 

id 

9 

0 

4 

43 

16 

39 

26 

81 

0,0 

6,2 

2.5 

3,3 

3,7 

0.0 

11.8 

3,7 

4,3 

4,0 

3.3 

0 

4 

1 

3 

0 

7 

/ 

3 

2 

A 
U 

27 

13 

20 

IB 

83 

0,0 

7,4 

34- 

0,0 

2.9 

1.9 

1,2 

4,1 

0.0 

2,3 

3,5 

2,1 

2.3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

I 

0 

0 

4 

1 

2 

1 

72 

0.0 

1.9 

OfO 

oro 

0,0 

0.41 

0.54 

o,o  _ 

0,0 

0.0 

0.34 

0.27 

0.21 

0.13 

13 

33 

25 

44 

52 

162 

179 

36 

*»  * 

261 

672 

565 

25 

81,3 

61,1 

86,2 

69,8 

HA 

66T7 

70,3 

73,7 

73  tS 

  T  

79.4 

70.3 

69,4 

69,5 

70,7 

0 

2 

0 

1 

1 

4 

2 

0 

n 

12 

4 

7 

9 

78 

0,0 

3t7 

0,0 

M 

\a 

1.7 

0,54 

0,82 

0.0 

0,0 

1.0 

1,1 

0.72 

1.1 

o 

o 

o 

4 

3 

3 

1 

0 

12 

4 

11 

8 

ei 

0,0 

0,0 

0,0 

.0,0 

0,82 

1.2 

2,0 

0,0 

1.0 

1.1 

1,1 

1-0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

i 

4 

2 

0 

0 

9 

S 

9 

8 

7B 

0.0 

0.0 

0,0 

0,0 

:ts 

0,41 

1,1 

0,82 

0.0 

0,0 

0,76 

1.3 

0.93 

1.0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

7 

4 

0 

0 

13 

3 

12 

9 

89 

0.0 

0,0 

0,0 

0,0 

0,0 

0,82 

1,9 

1,7 

0.0 

0.0 

1.1 

0,8 

1.2 

1.1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

0 

10 

2 

9 

5 

89 

0*0 

0,0 

0,0 

0,0 

2,5 

0T82 

0,54 

0,82 

.4*1 

0,0 

0.85 

0,53 

0.93 

0.63 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

3 

2 

81 

0.0 

0.0 

0*0 

0.0 

M 

0.0 

0,27 

0,41 

0,0 

0,0 

0.25 

0.0  _ 

0.31 

0,25 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

9 

3 

0 

0 

14 

3 

14 

a 

81 

0.0 

1.9 

L  Of  Q 

1.6 

0.0 

0.0 

2,5 

1,2 

0,0 

0.0 

1,2 

0.80 

1,5 

1,0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

2 

6 

8 

1 

2 

27 

4 

18 

15 

86' 

6,3 

3T5 

M 

0,82 

1,6 

3,3 

5,9 

2.3 

1,1 

1.9 

1.9 

16 

54 

29 

63 

81 

243 

367 

243 

48 

34 

1178 

376 

966 

799 

1.4 

4,6 

2,5 

5.3 

6.9 

20,6 

31,1 

20.6 

4.2 

2.9 

100,0 

313 

82,0 

67,8 

*  ■  ■ 
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TABLE   4D  2illt 


FORMAL  EDUCATION,   EDUCATIONAL  SATISFACTION  AND 
Wmm  OF  MMH3  WORKED  I£5S  THAN  35  HOURS  PH^  WEB<  IN  1978, 


PACT  Bi    EA3TON  IHDIAHS 


YEARS  OF  FORMAL  EDUCATION 


r  of  Months 


"educational  satis f a c n !>h _ 

Need  "Metllun 
Dissat-     Head     01 f f-  3R*s 


3  Less 

0 

1-6 

7 

8 

9 

io-n 

12 

11-15 

1 6 

I  7+ 

Tot  fil 

i  4 1  f  <  i  k  A 
1Q I InM 

— Woff 

profit  liuieM 

*t'  t  "-"lit  'a 

1 

2 

0 

0 

3 

8 

5 

4 

1 

0 

24 

3 

ia 

w 

th 

14,3 

11,8 

0,0 

0.0 

16.7 

20.5 

9.1 

13.3 

11.1 

0,0 

11,9 

4.1 

11,6 

13.5 

1 

i 

0 

2 

3 

6 

6 

1 

1 

b 

21 

13 

15 

13 

0,0 

11.1 

16.7 

15.4 

10,9 

3.3 

11.1 

0,0 

10,4 
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M 

3,7 

4.0 

4,5 

2,1 

0.0 

0,0 

3,1 

3,3 

2,7 

2,9 

32 

74 

31 

45 

51 

59 

57 

21 

9 

2 

381 

144 

272 

286 

31 

29,4 

41,6 

40,8 

31,0 

31 ,7 

16.9 

15.2 

10,9 

32,1 

18,2 

23,5 

24,8 

21,6 

25.7 

48 

47 

25 

41 

29 

69 

60 

19 

0 

0 

338 

137 

254 

215 

36 

44.0 

26,4 

32,9 

28.3 

18,0 

19.8 

16,0 

9,8 

0,0  _ 

0.0 

20.0 

23,6 

20,1 

19,3 

109 

178 

76 

145 

161 

348 

375 

193 

28 

11 

1624 

580 

1262 

1114 

% 

6.7 

10,9 

4,7 

8,9 

9.9 

21.4 

23.1 

11,9 

1,7 

0,68 

100,0 

35.7 

77.7 

68.6 

f 
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TABLE  4D  2.13: 


FORMAL  EDUCATION  f   EDUCATIONAL  SATISFACTION  AND 

mmm  of  ye&re  sirae  rkfondenf  \mn  iull  or  pmv-vim  job. 


RART  fis    BUTTON  MOTS 


y 

YEARS  OF 

FORMAL 

EDUCATION 

EDUCATIONAL  SATISFACTION 

f 

Need  Median 

Dissat- 

Need 

lUff-   3R  1  a 

ed  0 

1-6 

7 

8 

9 

1  o-  i  i 

12 

13-15 

16 

17+ 

Total 

isfied 

More 

a  re a c  Index 

aj  - 

n  5 

10 

2 

10 

9 

13 

32 

16 

4 

0 

101 

27 

77 

68 

29,4 

23.3 

12,5 

50,0 

25,0 

24,1 

47.8 

51,6 

100,0 

0,0 

34,9 

27,3 

37,8 

35,4 

0 

7 

0 

I 

4 

4 

12 

8 

0 

0 

36 

9 

29 

19 

0,0 

16*3 

0,0 

5.0 

U.l 

7,4 

17.9 

25,8 

0,0 

0,0 

12,5 

9,1 

14,2 

9,9 

1 

2 

2 

1 

0 

2 

I 

0 

0 

0 

9 

6 

6 

6 

5,9 

4,7 

12,5 

5,0 

0,0 

3,7 

1,5 

0,0 

0.0 

0,0 

3,1 

6,1 

2,9 

3.1 

0 

I 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

'  7 

1 

4 

0,0 

2,3 

6,3 

0,0 

5,6 

0,0 

0,0 

9,7 

0,0 

0,0 

2;4 

1,0 

1,9 

2,6 

0 

1 

1 

1 

3 

5 

5 

1 

0 

0 

17 

6 

7 

9 

0,0 

2,3 

6,3 

5.0 

8,3 

9,3 

7,5 

3,2 

0,0 

0,0 

5,9 

6.1 

3,4 

4.7 

3 

14 

6 

5 

12 

19 

8 

1 

0 

1 

69 

28 

41 

52 

17,7 

32,6 

37,5 

2^,0 

33.3 

35,2 

11,9 

3,2 

0,0 

100,0 

23,9 

28.3 

20,1 

27,1 

e 

8 

4 

2 

6 

11 

9 

2 

0 

0 

50 

22 

40 

33 

l  47,1 

18.6 

25,0 

10,0 

16,7 

20,4 

13,4 

6,5 

0,0 

0,0 

17,3 

22,2 

19,6 

17.2 

.  i  . 

17 

43 

16 

20 

36 

54 

67 

31 

4 

1 

289 

99 

204 

/ 

192 

5,9 

14.9 

5,5 

6,9 

12,5 

18,7 

23,2 

10,7 

1,4 

0,35  100,0 

34,3 

70,6 

66.4 

I 
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TABLE   4D  2.13i  FORMAL  EDUCATION,    EDUCATIONAL  SATISFACTION  AND 

mWt  OF  YEARS  SINCE  RESPONDENT  1SQJ)  FUti  OR  PART-TIME  JQQ, 


ncy 

%  YEARS  OF  FORHAL  EDUCATION  EDUCATIONAL  SATISFACTION 


of 

Neeil 

Med  1  an 

Dl  aaat- 

Head 

Di  f  f- 

3K  1  s 

0 

1-6 

7 

8 

9 

10-11 

12 

13-15 

16 

17+ 

Total 

laf  let! 

More 

e  r  en  t 

1  n  tie  k 

han 

6 

19 

9 

28 

32 

131 

131 

93 

14 

6 

469 

158 

393 

316 

6,5 

14,1 

15,0 

22.4 

25,6 

44,6 

42,5 

57,4 

58.3 

60,0 

35.1 

32,9 

37,2 

34,3 

7 

7 

2 

11 

17 

36 

42 

18 

1 

1 

142 

43 

111 

105 

7,6 

5,2 

3,3 

0,8 

13,6 

12,2 

13,6 

11,1 

4,2 

10,0 

10,6 

8,9 

10,5 

11. 4 

2 

4 

1 

2 

10 

12 

17 

6 

0 

0 

54 

20 

48 

41 

2,2 

2,9 

1,7 

1,6 

8,0 

4,1 

5,5 

3,7 

0.0 

0,0 

4,0 

4,2 

4,5 

4,5 

6 

5 

1 

2 

1 

8 

6 

5 

0 

2 

36 

16 

34 

21 

6,5 

3,7 

1,7 

1.6 

0,80 

2,7 

1,9 

3-1 

0,0 

20.0 

2,7 

3,3 

3,2 

2,3 

2 

1 

1 

3 

3 

9 

12 

3 

0 

0 

34 

13 

27 

23 

2,2 

0,74 

1,7 

2,4 

2.4 

3,1 

1,9 

0,0 

0,0 

2,6 

2,7 

2,6 

2,5 

29 

60 

25 

40 

39 

40 

49 

20 

9 

1 

312 

116 

231 

234 

31,5 

44,4 

41,7 

32,0 

31,2 

13,6 

*  15,9 

12,4 

37,5 

10,0 

23,4 

24,1 

21,8 

25,4 

40 

39 

21 

39 

23 

58 

51 

17 

0 

0 

288 

115 

214 

182 

a 

43,5 

28,9 

35,0 

31,2 

18:4 

19,7 

16,6 

10,5 

0,0 

0,0 

21,6 

23,9 

20,2 

19.7 

92 

135 

60 

125 

125 

294 

308 

162 

24 

10 

1335 

481 

1058 

922 

6,9 

10,1 

4,5 

9,4 

9,4 

22,0 

23,1 

12,1 

1,8 

0,75 

100,0 

36,0 

79,3 

69.1 

463 
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TABLE  4D.2.14: 


SOURCES  OF  EDUCATIONAL  ATTAINMENT  AND 
NMEH  Of1  YEARS  UNMLDYTO 


PART  A;    EASTERN  INDIAN 


ABE 

OED 

Equiv^ 

alence 

iiign 

- 

Public 

Private 

Indian 

Public 

Private 

Four 

Indian 

(No 

School 

Grade 

Voca^ 

Group 

Grade 

Year 

Group 

ABE/ 

Diploma 

NONE 

or 

tional 

or 

or 

Clonal 

College 

or 

UCiiJ/ 

1 1 J I  AIj 

High 

School 

Commu- 

High 

School 

or 

Coramu^ 

SEA 

School 

nity 

School 

Unlver^ 

nity 

Program 

Agency 

sity 

Agency 

29 

2 

0 

U 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

44 

91 

22.14 

28,57 

0*0 

40,74 

0,0 

A  A 

a  n 

AO  ,  J  f 

50.57 

*  34,21 

- 

6 

1 

0 

5 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3 

14 

30 

4,58 

14,29 

"  0,0 

18,52 

0,0 

0,0 

100,0 

0,0 

42,66 

16,09 

11,28 

4 

1 

0 

I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

9 

3.05 

14,29 

0,0 

3,7 

0,0 

0,0 

0.0 

0.0 

28,57 

1.15 

3,38 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

7 

3.05 

0,0 

0.0 

0,0 

0,0 

0.0 

0,0 

0,0 

0,0 

3,45 

2,63 

9 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

6 

17 

6.87 

0,0 

0,0 

3,7 

0,0 

0,0 

0,0 

20,0 

0,0 

6,9 

6,39 

48  ' 

1 

0 

5 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

10 

66 

36,64 

14,29 

0,0 

18,52 

0,0 

100,0 

0,0 

20.0 

0,0 

11.49 

24.81 

31 

2 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

46 

23,66 

28,57 

0,0 

14,81 

0,0 

0,0 

0.0 

0.0 

0,0 

10,34 

17.29 

13! 

7  % 

0 

27 

0 

1 

1 

5 

7 

07 

266 

40.25 

2,63 

0,0 

10,15 

0,0 

0,38 

0,38 

1,88 

2,63 

32.71 

100,0 

4,78 

2,0 

i50 

0,33 

1,0 

0,49 

2.93 

466 
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SOURCES  OF  EDUCATIONAL  ATTAINMENT  AND 
Wmm  OF  YEARS  UNH^IiDYED, 


PART  B:     WESTERN  INDIANS  f 


—  =  — — — —  — — -  i"           -  T 

i'OTAh 

412 
33.77 

 .  ,  — — — — —  - 

■ 

ABE 

GISD 

Equiv- 
alence High 
(No  School 

APE*/  ijipiuiua 

GEO/ 
SEA 

Procjrain   ____ 

Public     Public     Priv-     4-Year  Indian 
Grade      2-^Year     vate      Coll-  Group 
tCfffi   or           ODll-      Voca-     ega  or 

High       ega         tional   or  Camu- 
School   univ-  .nity 
aralfcy  Agency 

Poblic  Public  Prlv-    4-year  indlan 
Grade    2-year  ate       Coll-  Group 
or         Coll-    Voca-    age  or 
High      ega       tlonal  or  Coijunu- 
School             School  Univ-  nity 

ersity  Agency 

137        14           3            4           0  16 
21.04    46.67     50.0        30.77       0.0  51.61 

I      12           11           5           1  15 
60,0        73.33     41.67     33.33  65,22 

15  179 
41,67  47,11 

:=  =  ^^=====  Zm—TZm — ~Z.  ~  =  =  |                                              = ' ' 

60          6           0            2           0             2             3             2           1           1  2 
9,22    20.0        0.0        15.38      0.0          6.45       15,0        13.33       8,33     33.33  8,7 

0  48 
0,0  12,61 

127 
10.41 

22          01             40             1             1             110  0 
3,38     0,0       16,67       30,77      0,0         3.23        5,0         6,67      8,33      0,0  0,0 

2  16 
5.56  4.21 

49 
4,02 

20         00            00             1             1             Oil  0 

3,07     0,0        0,0         0.0        0.0          3,23        5,0          0,0        8,33     33,33  0.0 

0  10 

0,0  2.63 

34 

2,79 

14         0           0,           0           0            0            0            0           0           0  2 
2,15     0.0        0.0         0,0  ^    0,0          0.0          0,0          0,0        0.0        0.0  8,7 

4  n 

11,11  2.89 

31 

2,54 

301 
24,67 

212          20             2           0.5             2             1           40  2 
32.57     6.67      0,0        15.38      0,0        16,13       10,0         6.67     33,33      6,0  8,7 

7  64 
19,44  16.84 

186         8           2            1           0            6            10           0           0  2 
28.57    26.67     33.33        7.69      0.0        19,35        5.0         0,0        0,0        0,0  8,7 

0  52 
22.22  13,68 

266 
21.0 

X 

651        30           6           13           0           31           20           15          12           3  23 
53.36     2.46      0.49        1.07      0,0         2,54        1,64        1.23      0.98      0.25  1,89 

i  4.84     0,67       0.5          1.65                    0.47    ;    0,33        ^18       1.5        1,0  0.27 

467  .  ■ 

36  380 
2,95  31.15 

2.0  0,73 
i 

463 

\ 
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t 
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TABLE  4D  245s 


FORMAL  EDUCATION,  EDUCATIONAL  SATISFACTION  AND 
FR^INr  JOB  REftBI>JKS, 


part  At  mrvm  stats  sinmary 


y 

YEARS  OF 

FORMAL 

EDUCATION 

EDUCATIONAL  SAT  I S  FACT  I  ON 

NiiGfl 

Neil  1  mi 

Job 

\)i  aaat- 

Head 

III  f  f- 

IS. 

0 

1-6 

7 

0 

9 

iO-U 

12 

13-15 

16 

17+ 

Total 

iafied 

More 

e  r  y  n  c 

1  II JU  X 

8 

22 

12 

29 

45 

116 

127 

m 

6 

1 

424 

167 

366 

307 

44 

28,6 

37.9 

50,0 

47.5 

56,9 

53,9 

51,6 

43,3 

46,2 

14,3 

49,0 

57,0 

si  .a 

51,9 

Want 

7 

6 

5 

9 

12 

29 

32 

20 

0 

122 

44 

96 

83 

31 

25.0 

10.3 

20,  B 

14.8 

15.2 

13,5 

13,0 

14,9 

0,0 

2B,6 

14.1 

15,0 

13,6 

14,0 

10 

30 

'  7 

19 

17 

51 

76 

49 

7 

3 

269 

66 

205 

167 

36 

Fob 

35.7 

51.7 

29,2 

31.2 

21,5 

23,7 

30,9 

36,6 

53,9 

42,9 

31,1 

22,5 

29.0 

28.2 

3 

0 

0 

4 

5 

10 

11 

7 

0 

1 

49 

25 

39 

34 

5« 

10.7 

0.0 

O.Q 

6,6 

6,3 

8,4 

4,5 

5,2 

0,0 

14.3 

5,7 

5,1 

5.5 

5.7 

2a 

58 

24 

61 

79 

214 

246 

134 

13 

7 

864 

292 

706 

591 

1 

3,2 

6.7 

2,8 

7,1 

9,1 

24,9 

28.4 

15,5 

1,5 

0,81 

100,0 

33,9 

81,7 

68,4 

463 
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TABLE    4D  2.15;         FORMAL  EDUCATION,    EDUCATIONAL  SATISFACTION  AND 
roESWT  JOB  READINEES, 


icy 
% 

YEARS  OF 

FORMAL 

EDUCATION 

EDUCATIONAL  SATISFACTION 

Hued 

Men  i  an 

Job 

Dliaat- 

Need 

IU  f  i  - 

ma 

0 

1-6 

7 

a 

9 

I  Or  11 

12 

1  3-15 

16 

17+ 

Total 

isf  led 

Mo  re 

u  r  en  t 

I  iulu  x 

1  4 

9 

2 

8 

11 

13 

25 

12 

2 

0 

86 

28 

70 

53 

r 

50.0 

47,4 

33.3 

61,5 

55.0 

56,5 

51.0 

52,2 

100,0 

0,0 

52,8. 

59,6  , 

57,4 

51. 0 

i 

2 

1 

1 

0 

3 

5 

1 

3 

0 

0 

16 

9 

12 

10 

Job 

25*0 

16,7 

0.0 

15,0 

21,7 

2,0 

13,0 

0,0 

0,0 

9,8 

19,2 

9,8 

10,0 

2 

9 

3 

3 

4 

4 

17 

7 

0 

0^ 

49 

32 

31 

Job 

25,0 

47,4 

50,0 

23,1 

20,0 

17,4 

34,7 

30,4 

0,0 

"  0,0 

'30,1 

19,2 

26,2 

31,0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

1 

6 

1 

0 

0 

12 

1 

8 

6 

0,0 

0,0 

0.0 

15,4 

10,0 

4,4 

12,4 

4,4 

o.o 

0,0 

7.4 

2,1 

6.6 

6,0 

8 

19 

6 

13 

20 

23 

49 

23 

2 

0 

163 

47 

122 

100 

4.9 

11,7 

3,7 

7,9 

12,3 

14,1 

30,1 

14,1 

1,2 

0.0 

100,0 

28,8 

74,9 

61.4 

9 
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TABLE     40  2,15s 


FORMAL  gpUCAT ION  t  EDUCATIONAL  SATISFACTION  AN  I* 
pRffiaiT  JOB  REftWNffiS, 


PART  Ci    WEST™  INDIANS 


V 

YEARS  OF 

FORMAL 

EDUCATION  , 

EDUCATIONAL  SATISFACTION 

job 
s 

0 

1-6 

7 

a 

9 

10-11 

12 

13-15 

16 

I  7+ 

Total 

Dissat- 
isfied 

Need 
Hore_ 

Nueri 

ru  r  f= 

elf  ant 

Ho^l  i  an 
1 H  1  u 
1  i^de  x 

4 

20,0 

13 
33,3 

10 

55,6 

21 
43.8 

34 
57,6 

103 
53.7 

102 
51,8 

46 
41,4 

4 

36,4 

1 

14,3 

333 
48,2 

139 

56,5 

296 
F0.6 

.-2!i4 
51,6 

fori 

5 

25,0 

5 

12,8 

4 

22,2 

9 

18,8 

9 

15,3 

24 

12,5 

31 

15#7 

17 

15,3 

0 

0.0 

\ 
28.6 

106 

15,1 

35 
14,2 

84 
14,4 

73 
14.8 

lob 

a 

40,0 

21 
53.9 

4 

22.2 

16* 
33,3 

13 
22,0 

47 
24,5 

59' 
29,9 

42 

37,8 

7, 
63,6* 

f3 
42,9 

220 
31,3 

57 
23,2  A 

173 
29.6 

136 
27,6 

3 

15,0 

0 

0,0, 

0 
0.0 

2 
4,2 

3 

5.1 

17 

8.9 

5 

*  6 
5,4 

0 

0,0 

1 

14,3 

37 

5,3 

14 

5,7 

31 

5.3 

28 
5,7 

20 
2,9 

39 
5.6 

18 

2,6 

48 
6.8 

59 
8,4 

191 

27,4 

197 
28,1 

111 

15,8 

11 
1.6 

7 

1-0 

701 
100.0 

245 
35,0 

5B4 
83.3 

491 
70.1 

473 
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TABLE  40,2,16?        SOURCES  OF  EDUCATIONAL  ATTAINMENT  AND 

ffifiMNf  JOB  READINGS  OP  UNMWP 


PART  A?  MiW  MIANS 


3 


10 
52 


93 


B 
26 


4 

24 


ABr 


ille  "Private  Indian 


Grade  Voca- 
or      tio'nal  or 
High    School  Commu- 
Behool  nity 
Agency 


4 

100,0 


0.0 


0 

0,0 


0 

0,0 


0 

0,0 


0 
0,0 


10 

§8,82 


r 

5,88 


0  0  6 
0,0      0,0  35,29 


0 

0.0 


4  0  17 
2.76      0,0  11,72 


dip 


Indian 


Public  Private  Four 
Grade   Voca-  Year 
or      tional   College  or 
High    School    or  Coinmu- 
Unlvir-  nity 
Agency 


0 

0,0 


0 
0.0 


0 
0.0 


0 
0.0 


0 
0,6 


0 
0.0 


0 

0,0 


0 
0,0 


0 
0,0 


0 
0.0 


0 
0,0 


fl 

0,0 


0 
0,0 


1 

100,0 


1 

0,69 


2 

50,0 


1 

25.0 


1 

25.0 


0 
0.0 


4 

2,76 


Bquiv 
alance 
(No 


GEO/ 
SEA 

Program 


I 

20,0 


0,0 
4 

80.0 


0 

0,0 


5 

3,45 


i 

School 
Losaa 


30 
50.0 


4 

6.67 

33,31 
6 

lO.f) 


60 
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TABLE  40,2,16:        SOURCES  OF  EDUCATIONAL  ATTAINMENT  AND 

PBTF  JCQ  mvm  OF  WQfUm 


part  Bt  mmm  Indians 


1 

\ 

toe 

ABE 

GEO 

(No 
ABE/ 
GEO/ 
SEA  $ 
Progrii 

Hi  ill) 

School 

Diploma 

■ 

WAI. 

l.biln    Sk^ftfT   DfJiiu    i-Vaar  Indian 
'UBllC    rUQily    rllr     1-|bbl  union 

Irate    2=¥aar  vate    Coll-  Group 
ir      OqU-    Vooa-  egi  or 

iigh    age '    tionil^oe   _0» 

jetool    ,      school  Wiv-  nity 
^                   ersity  Agency 

DuhHfl  Diihlln  Drlii-    J-VAit*  Indian 

Gradi  2-y§ar  ate    Coll"  Group 
or     Coll-  Voca-  ege  or 
High    ep     tional  or  Coromu- 
School        School  Univ-  nity 

eriity  Agency 

Kant  a 
Job  Now 

107 
42,97 

11       3        6       0  13 
52.38  75.0     54.55    0.0  65.0 

9       10       8       0  14 
52.94    71.43   88,89    0,0  82,35 

13 
65,0 

IDS 

43,75 

299 
47,76 

Want  a 
Job 

46 
18,47 

3       0        1  0,1 

i  i  *ia        a  A           ft  Aft        A  a           £  ft 

14,29    0.0      9,09    0,0  5.0 

2        2       0       1   "  1 

fl  *l£        i  A  ^A        A  A        «  «          I  OS 

Ilt/6    14,29    0,0    33.33  5,88 

1A  A 

10.0 

3? 

96 
15,34 

Not  Nat 
Hint 
a  Job 

78 
31.33 

r             i              J            A  k 

5       1        4       0,  4 
23.81   25.0     36,36    0,0  20,0 

5        1        1        1  2 
39.41     7,14  11.11   33,33  11.76 

i 

5 

25,0 

37.5 

197 

31,47 

1™?  I 

Know 

ID 

7.23 

9        0         0        n  2 
9,52    0,0      0,0     0,0  10.0 

1.1        fl  '      1  0 
•  5.88     7,14    0,0    33,33  0,0 

fi 
ii 

0.0 

1 

fl 

it 

3,33 

13 

5,27 

TOIL 

249 
39,84 

21       4       11       0  '20 
3.36    0,64     1.76    0,0  ,,.  „  ,3.2 

17      '14       9       3  17 
2.72     2,24    1.44    0.48,  ;  2.72 

20 

3,2, 

240 
38,4 

' ,  621 
100.0 

TABLE  40  2,  111    F  ^*  Ji     f»fl   EDUCATIONAL  SATISFACTION  AND 

Hki    5  -?       MWWP  now. 


Wis  or  aUriA,  EDUCATION 


Hot 


Seeking 


EDUCATIMAj^S AT  1 S PARTT  ON  _. 

Nfiuij  Ho  Elian 
Dinat-  Need  .11!  ff-  lK*a 
la  fled    More  (rent  lnjjjJX_ 

72 


jfoie  ir|  My  Una  0,0  0,0  0.0   0.0  ^ 

^'tfW  2  1  0  0  ?   '  d  y  J  y  -J  »  y  y  - 


Work 


psraonal 
Ibrdlcin 


5     0     3     0      1 '  '    3       2      0      OH        2  % 

1,3      2,9      1.1    0.0     0,0    33  ljO      3.3  M 


ft,0'  lj.7  0.0  15.0  0,0 
1 


0  0 


0  IB 


Cart        0     10     10,6  ?■ 

7tB      6,7      0,0    OfO     0-0  4.3 


Unliable  0,0  2,9  0,0  §,0  0,0 
ftmily 

Responsibilities  1    1    0    a  11 


3 


13 

M 


u 

6.1 


11 


35 


10      1       0  72 


22 


flf3   2.9  0.0  10,0  40,7    1^1     &7     17.2   123     0,0   20,5     2ttj     18,1  20,4 


2 


1  80 


14 


Tn^hml         '3      1014  33 

25,0  2.9  0.0  5.0  14.8    25.9    14.4    56,9 '  25.0    11.7  22.7     U.5    2Q  15.2 


or 


39 


0    17     6     7     6      24       27       11      5       5  108 
0.0  50,0  100.0  35.0  22,2    31,2     25.9     10.9  62,5    B3.3   30.7     37.S     28.B  34.4 


96 


255  212 


Row  I 


12    30     6    19    24      74       96       56      8       6  328 
3.4  9,7   1,7   5,7  7,7    21.9     29,6     UA    2.3     1.1  100,0     29,6     76,9  65.3 


31 


1&,7  2f9   0,0  0.0  U,l  Jl 

fedcftcess-      2    1     0    19  3  3  0  0  0  10  1  JJ  " 

iu  »  0.0  y  y  ?9  no  oo  oo  u  u  o  - 

Merit**'  4     3     0-  1     0       1  0  0  0  0  9  4  6  5  36 

toMCf    33.3  8.8  0,0  5,0  0.0  1.3  0.0  0.0  0.0  .  0,6  2.6  3,9  2.2  2,2 

ffliT   -  - 


6  22 


67 


49      47  67 


73      35  33 


?|      79  42, 


TABLE  4D  Mil     FORMAL  EdWaTIOH,  EDUCATIONAL  SATISFACTION  AND 


Rasore  pgr  not  mm  wmm  now, 


Frtfluerev 
Colunul 

YEARS  OF  FQgHAL  I 

EDUCA1 

nm 

EDUCATIONAL  SATISFACTION 

Seetdng 
Bmlovnttit 

ftuldn't 
Work 

0 

M 

? 

8 

9 

j0-U 

12 

13-15 

16 

17+  Total 

Dlaaat- 
leflad 

•  Need 

Noeu  Hiuuan 
Dlff-  iR*8 

i 

50,0 

'  0 
0.0 

0 
0.0 

0 

0,0' 

1 

14.3 

0 

.  0.0 

1 

3,3 

  5  - 

0 
0,0 

0 
0,0 

0 
0,0 

3 

4.2 

2 

11,0 

3 

6.1 

3 

6.5 

lack  Necessary 

SctooUflfj 

n 

0 

0,0 

U 

0,0 

u 

0.0 

ft 
y 

0.0 

n 

u 

0,0 

0 
0.0 

1 

3,3 

0 
0.0 

0 
0,0 

0 
0,0 

1 

1.4 

0 
0,0 

1 

2.0 

1 

2.2 

ppxeonal 
Handicap 

A 
U 

0.0 

1 

10,0 

ft 

V 

0.0 

ft 
u 

0.0 

A 
u 

0,0 

0 

0.0  , 

2 

6.7 

0 
0,0 

0 
0,0 

0 
0.0 

3 

4.2 

0 

0,0 

i  0 
0,0 

1 

2,2 

tollable 

0 
0.0 

1 

10.0 

0 
0,0 

0 
0,0 

0 
0,0 

0 
0,0 

3 

10,0 

0 
0,0 

0 

0,0 

0 
0,0 

4 

5.6 

1 

5.9 

4 

8.2 

4 

8.7 

fondly  > 
Ragpohsibillty 

.  0 
0.0 

0 

0,0 

0 
0,0 

o* 

0,0 

5 

71,4 

2. 

31.3  • 

12 
40,0 

a 

25.0 

0 
0,0 

0 
0,0 

21 
J.6 

5 

29.4 

a 

22.5 

11 

23,9 

In  School 
or  Ttainirq 

1 

50.0 

0 
0.0 

0 
0.0 

u 
0,0 

J 

14,3 

3 

50,0 

4 

13.3 

5 

62,5 

o 

0,0 

0 
0,0 

14 
19.7 

1 

14 

28,6 

7  \ 
15,2  J 

Othtf 

0 
0,0 

8  I 
80.0  100.0 

3 

60,0 

»  0 
0.0 

1 

16.7 

5 

16,7 

0 
0,0 

1 

100,0 

0 
0.0 

20 
28,2 

2 

8 

47,1 

13 
26,5 

16 

34,8 

i  10  i  3  7  I  28  7  ^  1  0  66  17  46  43 
2,8  14.1   2.8   7.0   9,9     M     42.3     11,3    1.4     0,0  100,0     23,9  '   69.0  64.9 


482 


TABLE  4D  2Mi     FORMAL  EDUCATION,  1DUCATIOHAL  SATISFACTION  AND 

m  ft«  hot  mm  mom  nch, 
pmci  mm 


'Hm  Hot 


ng 


Ho  Work 


mm 

Find 


flunks  Tbo 
Y^ng  or  Old 


UaviliMe 


YEARS  OF  FORMAL  EDUCATION 


IDEATIONAL  SATISFACTjOMl  

fjuuil  Ndiiin 
V  \  DliBrt-  Heed   Dlff-  )R'a 

g  ),|     r     8'    9  '  10-11      12    13-15     16     IH  Total  tafiftJ    Hare  emit  Indux 


„  k<  0     0     0     0     0       0        4        0      0       0      4,1        4    '  2  , 

AvaiiafiU  0,0  0,0  0.0  0,0  Oj  0.0  5,4  O.O  0,0  0,0  1.4  .1.2.  1,8 4  1.1  1, 
In  My  Line  1  \ 


1     1  0 


a 


8 


10.0    .2   0.0   0.0  10,0  11.3 


1  .0  0  0  13  8  10  ,  11 
1,4   •  0,0  ,0.0     0,0    4*6      9,2      4.5  5.9 


2  10  10 
20,0  4.2  0,0  6,7  0,0 


3 

4.2 


2  0 
2.7  0.0 


0  0  '  9 
0.0     0,0  3.2 


1 

1.2 


9 
4,1 


9 
4,0 


4  3 
40.0  12.5 


0.0 


1 

6.7 


0 
0.0 


1 

1.4 


0  «,  0  0 
0.0      0.0  0.0 


0      9  1  4 
3.2  '  4,6 


6 
2,7 


1  s  2  0' 
1.4      4,0  0,0 


0     11        2  9 

0,0    3,9      2,3   .  4,1 


5 

2,7 

5 

2,7 


0  0  0  1  0  6  4 
0,0  0,0   0.0  6.7   0,0     8,1  5.4 


0      0       0  11 

0,0    0,0     0,0  3.9 


2 

2.3 


9 
4.1 


10 
5.4 


family  1     1     0     2     6       9       23        B  •     1  "    0     $       17       38  35 

10,0   4.2   0.0  13,3  30.0    12.7     31.1-     16.0   14.3     0.0   18.2     19.5     17.1  19.6. 


In  School 
or 


2  10  13  J7  11  28  2  1  66 
.  20,0  4,2  0.0  6.7  15,0    23.9     14.9     56,0   28,6    16,7  23,5 


13 
14,9 


59  28 
26.6  15.2 


Otter 


0  9     4     4     6  .     23       22       11  4  5"  88       31       65      63  , 

0.0  37,5  100,0  26,7  30.0  32.4  29,7  22,0  57.1  83,3   31,3  35.6  29,3  34,2 

10  '  20     4    13    17      68       68       49  7  6  "  262       79  209  169 

3,6  8,5   1,4  5,3  "7.1  25.3  26,3  17,1  2.5  2.1  100,0  30,9  79.0  65,5 


ABLE  IU.I81       SOURCES  Of  EDUCATIONAL  ATTAINMENT  AND 
REASONS  NOT  AM®  iMf  NOW, 


PART  A;  HOT  INDIANS 

_.^.l;-.-J   mmitri 

!  1 

Reason 

ABE, 

v  • 

Equiv- 
alence 
(No 

ABE/  1 
1GED/  ■ 
SEA 

Program 

(Sigh 

School 

Diploma 

f  ' 

! 

'  % 

.TOTAL 

NONE 

Public  Private  Indian 
Gradi   Vaga*  Group 
or      tional  or 
High    ichool  Connu- 
School          "  nifcy 

Piiblio  Private  lour  Indian 
praAa    un^a-     Year  Group 

or      tional   College  or 
High    Sehool    or  Camrau- 
School           Univflr"  nity 

,  fllty  AgencL 

Couldn't 

2 

12.5 

0'       o  o 
0,0      0,0  0.0, 

0,0       o  o 

0,0      '0.0        0.0  0.0 

0 
O.O 

0 
0.0 

5 

2- 
3.33 

|                  II  f   1    1       '  ~ 

Ucktto§sary 

y 

0*0 

0        0'  o 
0.0      0,0.  0,0 

0       0     '   o,  o 

0,0     ,.0,0  •      0.0  0.0 

0 
0,0 

i  ■ 

1.61  • 

1  ' 
1,67 

\ 

i 

£.25 

1  1 

0        0  o 

0.0  X  0,0     '  0.0 

J  ,     0        o  0 
0.0       0.0        0.0  0,0 

0 

0,0 

2 

7,41 

3 

5,0 

Child  Gu@ 

i 

6.25 

•0        0  0 
0,0  ■    0.0  0,0 

0       0        0        o " 
0,0       0.0       0,0       0,0  * 

■fll 

0,0  \> 

 i            ,  i  ... 

3 

11.11 

4 

6.67  ■ 

ft  Hoi  M  BlUi**  v*v3 

■I 

31,25 

0       0  o 
0.0       0.0  0.0 

0        0         1  ,  2 

o.o     0,0    loo.o  4  iflo.o 

,   1  \ 

25.0 

10' 
37,04 

19 

31.67, 

-  A' ' 

In  School 
fir  Tfiinira 

1 

6.25 

2         0  2 
100.0       0.0      25.0  } 

0       0        0  'o 

■  0.0       0,0        0,0  ^    M  ' 

'  0 

i,0 

7 

25,93 

12 
ife.67 

Other 

6 

39.5 

0        0  6 

A  A                Aft              IK  A 

0,0      0*0  ,  /3,u 

0       0        0'  o 
no      0  0       0,0  o.o 

7  3  1 

75.0 

"T  

\  14,81 

'19 

31,67  ' 

TOTAL 
Raw  X  i 

fa 

16 

26,67 

2         0  8 
3,33     0.0  13,53 

0  .     0         1  ,  2 
0.0       O.O        1.6  3.33 

1  J 

4 

6.67 

.  27 
45.0  •  ' 

60 
100,0 

0  * 


4.85 

u  in*'  ■ 


TABLE  4D,2,lBi         SOURCES  OF  EDUCATIONAL  ATTAINMENT  AND 

mm  m  m  mm  wwim  now* 


PART  Bi  WESTERN  INDIANS 


* 

E  ADE 

GEO 

Equiv- 
alence 
(No 
ABE/ 

sisa 

Prog  rain 

! 

High 

School 

Diploma 

TOTAL 

1  U  I  fill 

m 

Publie  Public  Prlv-  4-Year  Indian 
Grate    2-Yiar  vati    Gall-  &oup 
or      0d11=    Voca-  ege  or 
High    ege     ticwl  or  Objiw 
I^joI          Sdcol  Uhiv-  nity 

Public  Public  Priv=  4=y§ar  Indian 
Grade  2-year  ate     Coll-  Group 
or      Coll-  Voca-  ige  or 
High    igi     tlonal  or  commu- 
School         School  Univ-  nity 

irilty  Agency 

No  work 

fins 

0 
0,0 

o     o      oo  o 

0,0     0,0      0.0     0.0  0,0 

o  \  oooo 

0,0    \o.o    0,0     0,0  0,0 

0 

0,0 

4 

4.12 

4 

1,74 

JilH  -J 

Couldn't 
find 

7 

7.61 

0       0        0       0  0 
0,0     0.0      0,0     0.0  0.0 

2        0       2       0  1 
40,0      0.0s    50.0     0.0  33,33 

0 
0,0 

0 

0,0 

12 

5.22 

Lade 

Schoiiim^ 

7 

7.61 

0  ^0       0      o  o 

X.      X.                     >-.      A                        ft     J1.                    ft     A                        ft  ft 

0.0     0,0      0,0     0.0  0.0 

0        0       0       0  0 
nn      n  n     nn     n  n  fin 

UiU           UftU         UiU         UiU  M§W 

0 

0  0 

0 

0  0 

7 

3,04 

fimlovers 

itinkToo 
VoiDq/Qld 

7 

7,61 

A                       A                          ft                       ft  A 

o     o     o  o^o 

0.0     0,0      0.0     0.0    b  0,0 

n        a       1       6  0 

U                if              l  \           v  v 

0,0      0,0    25.0     0,0  0,0 

0 

0,0 

0 
0.0 

8 

3,48 

parfOnal 

8 

•s 

0      0       0      0  0 

o.o    oTo     o,o'3    0,0  0.0 

0        0      0       0  0 
0t0      0.0     0.0     0,0  OJ) 

0 

0.0 

3 

3,09 

11 

4.78 

C^ldCara 
Unavlalbje 

6 

6w52 

0      0       0      0  ,  1 
0.0     0.0      0,0     0,0  16.67 

oooo  o 

0,0     0.0    fl,o    oTo  0.0 

1 

11,1! 

2 

2.06 

10 

4t35 

Fanily 

biiitiffl'_ 

.  TT  r.r 

17 
18.48 

I       0        0       0.  2 
12,5     0.0      0,0     0,0  33,33 

0        0      0       0  0 

a  a        HA       Art       ft  fl  no 
U.U        USU       U#U       UiU  WiW 

1 

11.11 

26 
26,8 

47 
20.43 

In  School 

ft  i5 

or 

fralnlna 

.  13 
14.13 

5      0       3       0  0 
62,5     0.0    100,0     0,0  0,0 

1        10  11 
20,0    100.0     0,0    IQU.O  JJ,JJ 

0 

n  n 

UiU 

26 

40.0 

51, 
77  17 

m 

230 
100.0 

Otter 

27 

2       1       0      0  3 

infljiv    o,o    o.o '  m 

2       0      10  1 
40.0      0,0    25.0  '  0.0  ,33,33 

7 

77,78 

36 
37,1!  . 

Row* 

92 
40.0 

"  8       1        3       0  6 
3,48    0,43     1.3     0.0  2,61 

5        1       4       \t^J  I 
2,17     0,43    1,74    0,43H  1.3 

9 

3.91 

07 
42,17 

'  487  483 


TABLE  4fi  2,19s     FORMAL  EDUCATION,  EDUCATIONAL  SATISFACTION  AND 

reasons  m  wmmm  in  \m. 


PAOTAi  IMITfl)  SlMEs  3M$fi¥ 


YEARS' OF  FORMAL  EDUCATION  EDUCATIONAL  SATISFACTION 

calm  % 


w 


Reason  for 

0 

M 

7 

a 

9 

10-11 

12 

1 3-15 

16 

17+  Total 

Dissat- 
isfied 

Need 
Hore 

Heed  iledian 
Dlff-  IH's 
e rent  Index 

111  or 

10 

44 

7 

24 

24 

21 

20 

14 

0 

1 

165 

70 

120 

120  36 

DisabltsJ 

10,2 

26,9 

10,3 

19,2 

15,8 

7.5 

6,7 

10,5 

0,0 

16,7 

12.3 

14.8 

11.8 

13.2 

Fimily/rfciiie 

17 

44 

26 

40 

69 

116 

•120 

31 

2 

1 

468 

181 

361 

343  42 

Care 

17,4 

26,9 

41.2 

32,0 

45,4 

41.3 

40,1 

23.1 

14,3 

16.7 

34,9 

38,2 

35,6 

37.6 

In  Scliool 

0 

4 

0 

7 

7 

47 

44 

55 

4 

2 

170 

35 

142 

Q4  56 

0,0 

2,5 

0,0 

5.6 

4,6 

16.7 

14,7 

41,0 

28,6 

jj.j 

17  7 
LI,  1 

7,4 

14.0 

9,2 

cMfta't 

IS 

18 

8 

13 

23 

35 

39 

11 

2 

0 

164 

69 

141 

128  31 

Pird  Work 

15.3 

11.0 

11,8 

10,4 

15.1 

12,5 

13,0 

8,2 

14  3 

0.0 

12,2 

14  6 

13  9 

****  * 

14  0 

Armed 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 

7 

1 

6 

5     25  ■ 

Forces 

0.0 

1.2 

0.0 

0.0 

0,0 

1,1 

0,67 

0,0 

0,0 

0.0 

0.52 

0.21 

0,59 

0,55 

Retired 

29 

29 

13 

24 

9 

18 

15  , 

1 

3 

2 

143 

45 

87 

101  28 

29.6 

17,8 

19.1 

19.2 

5.9 

6,4 

5,0 

0,75 

21,4 

33.3 

10,7 

9.5 

8.6 

11,1 

Doing 

&methlng 

Else 

27 
27,6 

22 
13.5 

12 
17.7 

17 

13.6 

20 
13,2 

41 

14,6 

59 
19.7 

22 
16.4 

3 

21,4 

0 
0,0 

223 
16,6 

73 
15,4 

157 
15.5 

111   ■  33 
14.4 

TOTAL 

9B 

163 

68 

125 

152 

281 

■  .  299  * 

134 

14 

6 

1340 

474 

1014 

912 

Row! 

7.3 

12,2 

5,1 

9.3 

11.3 

20.9 

22.3 

10,0 

1,0 

0,45  100,0 

35,4 

75.7 

68.1 

«»  483 


TABLE  4B  2.19s     FORHAL  EDUCATION,  EDUCATIONAL  SATISFACTION  AND 
ROTE  M  WmMR  IN  1978, 


PARTDi  MH 


Frequency 

CqIuiii  X  YEARS  Of  FORMAL  EDUCATION  EDUCATIONAL  SATISFACTION 


Reason  for 
Unaiploynent 

0 

14 

7 

8 

5 

10-11 

12 

13-15 

u 

i?+  Total 

Dli§flts 
tafiad 

Hied 
Hore 

Need  Median 
1)1  rr-  3H  a 
ereni  Index 

111  or 
Dialed 

I 

11,1 

i 

i 

18.4 

1 

6,7 

2 

14,3 

6 

20,0 

4 

7,6 

5 

10,9 

5 

33,3 

0 
0.0 

0  3! 
0.0  14,0 

12 
13.3 

21 
13,2 

23' 
15,3 

ftodiy/ 
Yam  to 

0 

0,0 

U 
34.2 

6 

40,0 

7 

50,0 

13 
43.3 

26 
49,1 

20 
43.5 

3 

20,0 

1 

100,0 

0  89 
0.0  40.3 

45 
50,0 

64 
40.3 

64 
42.7 

In 

School 

0 
0.0 

0 

0,0 

.  0 
0,0 

0 
0,0 

4 

13.3 

8 

15,1 

10 
21,7 

6 

40.0 

0 
0,0 

0  28 
0.0  12,7 

5.6 

27 
16.9 

12 
B.fl 

Couldn't 
Find  Work 

3 

33.3 

5 

13,2 

2 

13,3 

1 

n 

3 

10.0 

3 

5,7 

2 
4,4 

0 

0,0 

0 

0.0 

0  1° 
0,0  8,6 

10 
11.1 

10 

10,1 

ID 

10.7 

tafti  ■ 
Foreis 

0 
0,0 

2 

1,3 

0 
0,0 

0 
0,0 

0 
0,0 

0 
0.0 

1 

2,2 

0 

0.0 

0 
0,0 

0.  3 
0,0  1.4 

1 

1.1 

3 

1.9 

3 

2,0 

Retired 

3 

33,3 

7 

18.4 

5 

33.3 

1 

7,1 

1 

3.3 

6 

11,3 

2 

4.4 

0 

0.0  k 

0 
0,0 

0  25 
0,0  11.3 

7 

7,8 

13 
8.2 

15 
10,0 

Doing 

Scfiething 

Else 

2 

22,2 

4 

10.5 

1 

6,7 

3 

21,4 

3 

10,0 

6 

11,3 

6 

13,0 

1 

6.7 

0 

0,0 

0  26 
0.0  11.6 

i 

10 
11.1 

15 
9.4 

17 
11.3 

10TAL 
Row  * 

9 
4.1 

31 
17,2 

15 

6,8 

14 

6,3 

30 
13,6 

53 
23,9 

46 

20,8 

15 
6.8 

1' 

0,45 

0  221 
0.0  100.0 

90 
40.7 

159 
71,9 

150 
67, 9 

1  , 


ERIC 
i 
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TABLE  4)  2,!9j      FOBHAf.  EDUCATION,  IDUCATIQ^L  BATISFACTIOH  AND 
REftSOffi  FOR  UJEHMNHOT  IN  ]97p, 


PMCi  raw  raws 


YEARS  OF  FORMAL  EDUCATION  EDUCATIONAL  SATISFACTION 


Reason  for 

0 

14 

7 

a 

9 

10-11 

12 

13-15 

16 

!?+  Total 

Dissat- 
isfied 

Hiid 
Hort 

Head 
Diff- 
erent 

Heilliii 
iR*s 

111  or 
Disabled 

9 

10.1 

37 
29.6 

6 

11.3 

22 
19,8 

18 
14,8 

17 
7,5 

15 

5.9 

9 

7.6 

0 

0,0 

1  134 

16,7  11,9 

58 
15.1 

99 
11.6 

97 
12.7 

! 

Faniliy/ 
Hone  Ore 

17 
19,1 

31 
24.8 

22 
41,5 

33 
29.7 

56 
45,9 

90 
39,5 

100 
39,5 

-  28 
23,5 

1 

7,7 

1  379 
16.7  33.9 

136 
35.4 

297 
34,7 

2?9 
36,6 

In 

School 

0 
0,0 

4 

3.2 

0 

0.0 

7 
6,3 

3 

2.5 

39 
17,1 

34 
13,4 

49 
41,2 

4 

30,8 

2  142 
33.3  12,7 

30 
7.B 

115 
13.5 

72 
9.5 

=■  =  '= 

Couldn't 
Find  Work 

12 
13*5 

13 
10,4 

6 

Hi) 

12 

20 

1£  A 

32 

lift 
14*0 

37 

\A  £ 

i 

11 

2 

15  A 
13i4 

0  145 

A  A  HQ 
UiU  lit? 

59 

125 

112 

=-=—-——■ 

AniiBd 
Forcis 

0 

A  A 

u,u 

0 

A  A 
U.U 

0 

A  A 

0 

ft  fi 

Q 

A  A 

3 

I 

A  4A 

0 

n  n 

0 
A  A 

0  4 
0  0     0  36 

0 

0  0 

3 

0  35 

2 

i  26 

«  i  fa" 

Retired 

26 
29,2 

22 
17,6 

8 

15.1 

23 
20,7 

8 

6.6 

12 
5,3 

13 
5,1 

i 

0  M 

3 

23.1 

2  118 
33.3  10.6 

38 
9,9 

74 
8.7 

86 
11.3 

Doing 

SanetMng 

Else 

25 
26.1 

18 
14.4 

11 

20,8 

14 

12,6 

17 

13.9 

35 
15,4 

53 
20,9 

21 
!  17,7 

3 

23.1 

0  197 
0,0  17,6 

63 
16.4 

142 
16.6 

114 
14.9 

/ 

/ 
/ 

TO 
Raw* 

89 
7,9 

125 
11,2 

53 

4.7. 

ill 

9,9 

122 
10,9 

228 
20,4 

253 
22,6 

m 

1  10.6 

13 

1.2 

6  1119 
0,54  100,0 

384 
34,3 

855 
76,4 

762 
68,1 

/ 

/ 

y 

$  .  ;  / 
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/ 

/ 

/ 
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TABLE  4D.2.20: 


SOURCES  OF  EDUCATIONAL  ATTAINHENT  AND 

mm  for  iroffwwn1  m  197a 


PART  Ai  EMOTM  INDIANS 


All 

C1D               ....  i  . 

Iquiv- 

(No  . 
ABE/ 
GEp/ 
SEA 

Proqrain 

Ill/ill 
llltjll 

School 
DiploniQ 

TOTAL 

NUNE 

Public  private  Indian 
firadi    Voca-  Group 

High    School  Conuou- 
School  nity 
agency 

Public  Private  Pour  Indian 
Grade    Voca-     Year  Group 
or       fclonal    Colleae  or 
High    School    or  Coramu- 
Sehool           Univer-  nity 
iitv  Aaencv 

III  or 

13 
11  4 

0        0  5 
GO       0  0      26  32 

0        0  10 
0,0       0.0      100,0  0,0 

2 

20,0 

8 

17.02 

29 
14.22 

Family/ 

It  Jiff  l-me 

52 
fit 

3        2  2 
50  0     100  0      10  S3 

0        1         0  2 
0.0      50.0        0,0  66,57 

2 

20,0 

18 
38.3 

82 
40.2 

In 

9 

7  89 

3         0  1 
50  0       0,0  5,26 

0         10  0 
0.0      50,0       0,0  0,0 

0 
0,0 

12 
25.53 

26 
12.75 

couldn't  ■ 

pind  Work 

9 

7  89 

0        0  6 
0  0       0,0  31,58 

0000 
0,0     0.0      0,0  0,0 

0 
0,0 

3 

6.38 

10 

8,82 

0 

0,0 

0     .  .0  2 
0  0       0,0  10,53 

0000 

0,0       0,0       0.0  0.0 

0 
0.0 

1 

2,13 

3  , 
1.47 

Retired 

17 
14.91 

0      0  0 
0,0    0,0  0,0 

0      0       0  0 

0,0       0,0        0.0  0.0 

4 

40.0 

1 

2.11 

22 
10.78 

Doing 

Sqiething  Els< 

14 

12,28 

0        0  3 
0,0       0,0  15,79 

0      0  01 

0,0       0,0       0,0  33,33 

2 

20.0 

4 

8,51 

24 
11,76 

204 
100,0 

TO 
Row! 

114 

55,88 

6        2  19 
2.94      0.98  9,31 

0        2         1  3! 
0,0    •  0,98       0,49  1,47 

10 
4,9 

47 
23,04 

y.  a  :  495 
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TABLE  40,2,20;         SOURCES  OP  EDUCATIONAL  ATTAINMENT  AND 

REASONS  FOR  IN  1978, 


PART  Bs   WESTERN  INDIANS 


Reasons 

ABE 

r 

GED 

Equiv- 
alence 
(No 
ABE/ 
GED/ 
SEA 

Proa  ram 

High 
School 
Dip  Lorn; 

TOTAL 

NCWE 

Public  Public  Piiv=   1-Vaar  TndM 
Gradta    Hear  vata    Ooll-  top 
or      toll"    Voca-  aga  or 
High     age      tional  or  Ctunw 
School          Schaol  Uhiv-  nity 

ersity  Afpey 

"public  Public.  Priv-  4-year  Indian 
Grade  2-year  ate     Coll-  Group 
or      Coll-  Voca-  aga  or 
iligh    age     tional  or  Cojnmu- 
School        School  Univ=  nity 

ariity  Agency 

III  Of 

Disabled 

93 
16,01 

1      0       4      0  4 
4.76     0.0     40.fi     0.0  14,81 

1        0       2       0 :     •  0 
10.0      0,0    20.0     0,0  0,0 

22.22 

18 

6.011 

129 
12,72 

351 
34,62 

112 
11,05 

129 
12,72 

Family/ 
ttm  Care 

198 
34.08 

4       4        4       0  13 
19,05   50.0     40,0     0.0  48,15 

6        4       2       1  8 
60.0     57.14   20,0    33.33  57.14 

7 

25.93 

100 

33,7ft 

In 

Sclnol 

26 

4.48 

i 

11       1        10  3 
52.31  12.5     10,0     0,0  11,11 

2        2  113 
20.0     28,57   10.0    33,33  21,43 

3 

11.11 

5fl 
19.59 

Couldn't 

Fird 

Work 

75 
12,91 

1       0        0       0  3 
4,76    0,0      0.0     0,0  11,11 

0        0       3       0  2 
0,0      0,0    30,0     0,0  14,29 

2 

7,41 

43 
14,53 

Annad 
Forces 

3 

0.52 

0       0        0       0  0 
0,0     0,0      0,0     0.0  0,0 

0        0       0       0  0 
0.0      0,0     0,0     0.0  0.0 

0 

0.0 

1 

0.34 

0,39 

Retired 

<94 
16.18 

2       0        0       0  1 

9,52    0,0      0,0     ,0,0  3,7 

0        0       0       0  0 
0,0      0,0     0,0     0,0  0,0 

3 

11,11 

15 

5.07 

61 

20.61 

115 
1L34 

Doing 

Saiething 

Else 

92 
15,83 

 — i- 

2       3        10  3 
9,52   37.5     10.0     0.0  11,11 

1        12  11 
10,0     14,29   20,0    33,33  7.14 

6 

22.22 
27 

2,66 

174 
17.16 

TOTAL 
Row  I1 

i 

581 

57,3 

21    *   8       10       0  27 
2,07    0.79     0,99    0.0  2,66 

10        7      10       3  14 
0.99     0,69    0,99     0,3  L3B 

i 

296 
29,19 

1014 
1 00.0 

I 
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TABLE  4D  2,21?     FOIHAL  EDUCATION,  EDUCATIONAL  SATISFACTION  AND 
*  RMflS  KR  PARHAL  UNIWAPr  IN  1978, 

PM  As  Umfl)  SHOES  SIHARY  , 


QdIuiiU 

YEAR!  OF 

FORMAL 

EDUGATI 

^*  ■ 

,  EDUCATIONAL  SATISFAfiTTON 

Rayons  for  Partial 

7 

i 

i 

10*11 

12 

13-15 

/ 

16 

17+ 

Tital 

U  k  p  a  a  t 

lifisd 

lib  £LJ 

Hon 

Need 

ni  f  f = 

erent 

Hidlan 
lit' a 
Index 

111  or 

Diiabld 

3 

27.3 

11 

25.fi 

2 

8.3 

3 

t  * 

3 
3,8 

17 

7,8 

22 
7,9 

6 

3.6 

0 

0.0 

3 

11,1 

K 

7,5 

30 
10.2 

59 

7,7 

51 

8.3 

51  % 

u%       i  1  / 

Itan^ra 

3 

27 ,3 

13 

30,2  - 

11 
15.8 

17 
34.0  . 

i  42 
53.2 

76 
34,7 

107 
38,2 

*  41 
24,3" 

7 

25,0 

8 

29,6 

325 
34,9 

101 
34,2 

264 
34.7 

227 
36.8 

61 

Stufait 

0 

0.0 

♦  1 
2,3 

0 

0,0 

0  9 
0,0  HA 

49 

22,4 

41 

16,1 

63 
37,3 

13 
4U 

} 

11,1 

19,7 

id 

13,6 

101 

21.5 

01 

i5.i 

Jo 

Forcai 

0 
0.0 

0 

.  0.0 

0 
0.0 

0 
0,0 

0 

0,0 

1 

0,46 

0 
0,0 

0 
0.0 

n 
0,0 

0 
0.0 

1 

0,11 

0 

0,0 

1 

0,13 

0 
0,0 

28 

i 

Ritirai 

0 
0.0 

4 

9.3 

0 
0.0 

1 
2,0 

?  0 
0.0 

1 

0,46 

3 

1.1 

0 
0i0 

0 
0,0 

J- 

0,0 

9 

0,97 

3 

1.0 

7 

0.92 

6 

0,97 

31 

Doing 

Southing 

Elsi 

i 

5    14    11    29  25 
45,5  32.fi  45,8  58,0  31.fi 

75 
34,3 

103 
36,8 

59 
34.9 

8 

28.6 

13 
48.2 

342 
36,8 

121 
41.0 

267/ 

35,0 

"/ 

240  ' 
38.9 

58 

i 

m 

11 

43 

24 

50 

79 

219 

280 

169 

28 

27 

930 

295 

762 

617 

RchI         1,2  4.6  2,6  5,4  8.5    23,6     30,1     18,2    3,0     2,9  100.0     31,7     81.9  66,3 


TABLE  4P  2,21;    FQRHAL  EDUCATION,  EDUCATIONAL  SATISFACTION  AND 
4  .         RMS  ICR  PARTIAL  MMEJfT  IN  1978, 


parts, mm mm 


frequency 

LuiUai  I 

YRlli  ftp  I 

EDUCATION 

EDUCATIONAL  SATISFACTION 

Riason  for 

Need  Had  inn 

raTtlal 

i 

y IBs  at 

He  €H 

II 1 1  •       In  3 

]  0 

H 

7 

1 

9 

10-11 

12 

1 3-15 

16 

1H  Total 

iaHid 

Mora 

Til  ftp 

iii  or 

i 

•i  1 

1 

J 

n 

Q 

j 

i 

0 

0 

15 

Q 

ii 

Disabled 

20.0 

27.3 

0.0 

18*2 

4.4 

15.4 

2,2 

4*2  0 

.0 

0.0 

8,7 

15.8 

9.8 

11.0 

finuiy/ 

n 
y 

j 

R 
3 

i 

l\ 

31 

10 

5 

£ 

1 

71 

20 

53 

51 

Hana  Cra 

.  o,o 

36.4 

in 

36,4' 

47,8 

33.3 

46.7 

,  41,7  50 

,0 

13,3 

41,3 

35.1 

39.9 

40.2 

Student 

0 
0.0 

I 

9.1 

0 
0*0 

0 
0.0 

3 

13*0 

12 
30*8 

7 

15*6 

8 

33,3  0 

0 

,0 

0 

0.0 

31 
18,0 

8 

1  J  A 

14.0 

27 
20,3 

23 
18.1 

Retired 

0 
0*0 

I 

9,1 

0 

A  A 

.  0 

A  A 

0*0 

0 

A  A 

0*0 

0  , 

A  A 

UiO 

1 

2*2 

0 

a  a  a 

0*0  0 

0 

A 

.0 

0 

0,0 

2 
1.2 

1 

1.8 

' "  i" 
1 

0,75 

2 

1.6 

Doing 

Sanething 

Else 

4 

80*0 

2 

18,2 

2 

38,6 

5 

45,5 

8 

34*8 

8 

20,5 

15 
33.3 

5 

20.8  50 

2 

Po 

2 

66,7 

53 
30,8 

19 
33.3 

39 
29.3 

17 
29,1 

TO 

5 

11 

7 

11 

23 

39 

45 

24 

4 

'  3 

172 

57 

133 

121 

Roy  i 

e 

2,9 

M 

4,1 

6,4 

13,4 

,  22,7 

26.2 

13.9  2 

,3 

1.7 
1 

100.0 

33.1 

77,3 

718 

i. 


y 


'4y  \ 

V 
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TABLE  4D  2,2il     FORMAL  EDUCATION,  iDUCaTIONAL  SATISFACTION  AND 
RffiSflE  M  PMMj  IMHiTOBir  IN  1978, 


met  mm  mm 


Frarpney 
Oslum  1 

YEARS  OF  FORMAL  EDUCA1 

"ION 

EDUCATIONAL  SATISFACTION 

Reasons  for 

DlBBflt" 

Heed 

Nuu (J  Neil l an 
1)1  ff-  IR's 

0 

N 

7 

B 

9 

in  it 

10-11 

i  i  i 
11  1 

1*1? 

16 

17+  Total 

ia  f lad 

Ho  re 

erynt  Index 

111  or 
Disabled 

2 

33.3 

8 

25.0 

2 

11.8 

1 

2.6 

2 

3.6 

11 

6,1 

21 

e.9 

5 

3.5 

0 

0,0 

3 

12.5 

55 
7.3 

21 
8.8 

46 
7.3 

37 
7.6 

mty 

Ibne&re 

3 

•  Eft  fi 

50,0 

9 

oa  i 
28,1 

6 

13 
jj.j 

31 

33,1 

63 
35,0 

86 
36,6 

31 
2\A 

5 

20.8 

7 

29,2 

254 
33,5 

81 
34.0 

211 
33.6 

176 

35,9 

Student 

0 

0,0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 
0,0 

6 

10.7 

37 
20.6 

38 
16.2 

55 
37,9 

13 
54,2 

3 

12.5 

152 
20,1 

32 
13,5 

137 
21,8 

70 
14.3 

Acined 
Foretti 

0 
0,0 

0 
0.0 

0 
0,0 

0 
0.0 

0 

0.0 

,  1 
0.56 

0 

0.0 

i 

0 
0,0 

0 
0,0 

0 

o.n 

1 

0,13 

0 

0.0 

1 

0.16 

0 

0.0 

Retired 

0 

0,0 

3 

M 

0 

0.0 

1 

2.6 

0 
0.0 

1 

0.56 . 

2 

0.85 

0 
0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 
0,0 

7 

0,92 

2 

0,84 

6 

0,95 

4 

0,82 

1    12  9  M  17      67  88  54  6  11  289  102  228  20] 

awtl,ln3      16.7  37.5  52.9  61.5  10,4  W.2  37.5  37.2  25.0  45,0  18.1  42.9  36,3  41.4 

1DBL           6    32  «  39  56  100  235  145  24  24  758  238  629  490 

™         0.79  4  2  2.2  5.2  7.4  23.8  ;  31.0  19.1  3.2  3.2  100.0  31.4  82.9  64.6 


6 

!  ,  ! 
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TABLE  40.2.2: 


SOURCES  OF  EDUCATIONAL  ATTAINMENT  AND 

mm  for  partial  ut®raNiNr  in  1978, 


PART  Ai  EASHSN  WWB 


m 

GID 

Equiv- 
alence 
(No 
ABE/ 
GED/ 
SEA 

I  k  »* M  4  m!m 

lliqli 

School 

Diploma 

■ 

TOTAL 

NONE 

Public  Private  Indian 
Grade    Voei-  Group 
or      tional  or 
High     School  Ccnunu- 
School  nity 
Agency 

Public  Private  Four  Indian 
Gradi   Voca-     Year  Grojp 
or       tional    College  or 
High     School    or  Commu- 
School            univer  luty 
sity  Aqency 

III  or 
Disabled 

..  ._  — 
6 

ll.U 

0        0  6 
0.0       0.0  30.0 

0         1          0  u 
0,0      33.33       0,0  0,0 

A 
y 

0,0 

3 

i 

3.33 

15 

9,49 

hndly/ 
Ibns  are 

23 
42.59 

4        0  5 

50,0       0,0  25.0 

a              ft               n  A 

0           0            U  i 

0,0      M       0,0  44*44 

1 

1 

33,33 

46.67 

65 
41,14 

Student 

7 

12.96 

4        0  ! 
§0,0       0,0  5*0 

1                 !                  A  1 

1          1           0  i 
100,0      33,33       0,0  33.33 

ft  " 

y 

0,0 

y 
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4D .  3 :     Reais#nc_g_and  Residential  Satisfaction 

Residential  characrer±stlc3  mad  residmtiai  latirfaetion  we  raj  or 
indictees  of  life  t^14*t  »    Ones1  r^i^*^4^1  satisfaction,  rs^rfless  of 
quality  or  cost,  is  a  najOT  indicator  as  to  whether  the  indivlflml  and  his 
fentiLly  is  ItyjTq  in  an  gi^mA  and  cultural  grtget:  that  he/she  Wily  Hkes 
and  feels  .wfnr^Ma  in.    Ttole  4D-3.1  shows  ttat,  for  the  aest  part*  adult 

are  satisfied  with  their  residepoes,  with  2S£  ertrenaly  ^am^ 
Only  l#,Sa  «e  di^att^ed  at  all*    TOrty-too  pgoait  we  nestealf  ©either 
^H^Md       dissatisfied,    Beardless  of  ffosiml  aoamtijgn.,  aU  Iwm  jrirt4^r 
profiles,  witt  those  with  more  thro  the  avetaye  educatim  tmAirsg  te-arf  morality* 

Those  who  are  imre  satijsfiad  witii  their  homes  and  ^Mtoests  tri  to  be  nore 
satisfied  with  tt^r  education,  with  ite  s^ttg^  aad  with  ite  aHaropElatpnffW  * 
Yet*  as  fg  as  ^^fetiro^gg  is  ^^reu^wiy  thcae  wfao  ve  iime  saM ;^f1ed  tend  to  tave 
Ism*  scenes  om  tiae  3  R's  indsu    TOeF  are  satisfied  with  residence  and  efacrtiim, 
yet  thrir  3Rfs  semes  suggest  that  they  sheuM  he  sosenhat  mare  di sygrtj^H,ad« 

Ba  key  here  sight  he  persenality,  goals  and  realim  rather  than  an  grpirial 
e^al«ti£&  of  aayj  mrdltlc^ff  ^is-a-»vis  a  -ttearetiral  tdml  rwUesn* 

t^h^  at  tte  lewis  of  resifflerftt^L  astisfaaaca  awng  eest=Em  souree  of 
aaacateiaa  geapoBdept  groans  (labia  4D,3*2)  it  can  be  opted  that,  if  there  is  any 
pattern,  it  mmm  to  he  that  GED  gnsupa  (i.e.,  those  with  3  or  more  cases)  am 
those  with  egoimlgfgy  hot  no  adult  edacaticri  appear  to  be  scrnewtet  nnre 
fissatisfied  thm  mttsffied*    Otts*  qg&^m,  however,  t^d  to  he  aauewhat  more 
satisfied  ten  ^1 ^^«#-ia4  with  thrtr  rc^dgrsna, 

Tha  pattern  in  the  wasters  states  generally  shows  that  those 
adults  with  no  regular  sources  of  educational  attainment  are  more 
or  as  satisfied  with  their  residence  than  those  with  various  gourdes 
off  educational  attainment*     The  exceptions  to  this  are  adults  with 
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ABE  experience  in  programs  operated  by  Indiaji/ community  groups * 
those  with  GED's  obtained  from  public  schools  and  regular  high 
school  diplomas!  those  groups  are*  on  the  aviiagi *  ion  satisfied 
with  their  places  of  residence* 

Desire  to  Have  Awiy  from  Their  City  ag  Caunty 
A  corollary  to  the  previous  table*  Table  4D, 3 „ 3  shows  that 
about  80%  of  lispaadtfti  are  satisfied  with  the  city  and  caunty 
in  which  they  live*     Twenty  percent  would  like  ta  raova*  The 
potential  movers  are  slightly  better  educated  than  their  stable 
peers ,  slightly  less  satisfied  with  their  education*  feel  that 
they  need  mare  education  and  tend  to  feel  that  they  need  a  differ* 
eat  education  when  compared  wi-sh  stayers*     As  well,  they  performed 
better  an  the  3  R's  index,     miether  last  or  West,  the  profile  o£ 
satisfaction  and  potential  mobility  is  the  same. 

The  corollary  to  residential  satisfaction  is  the  extent  ta 
which  they  are  satisfied  enough  to  stay  where  they  are  or  would 
liJce  to  move?  Table  40. 3, 4,     In  the  East*  again  the  pattern  is  for 
adults  without  any  formal  so  wees  of  education  attainment  to  be 
mere  satisfied  to  stay  where  they  are.     The  single  exception  here 
is  the  group  of  adults  who  attained  an  equivalency  but  without  any 
adult  educational,  program/  only  about  10  percent  say  they  would  like 
to  move.     This  is  somewhat  contradictory  of  their  levels  of  resident 
tial  dis satisfaction  reported  above*  however*  since  about  10  percent 
were  somewhat  dissatisfied  and  10  percent  were  extremely  dissatis- 
fied,    Apparently  only  half  of  the  extreme  cases  are  dissatisfied 
enough  to  move, 
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The  general  pattern  ©f  wanting  to  move  observed  from  the 
eastern  data  is"  clearly  found  in  the  W.st  also.    That  is,  tuhe  most 
likely  to  be  dissatisfied  enough  to  move  are  those  with  seme  source 
of  educational  attainment,  especially  those  with  some  form  of  the 
SID.     Thus, -the  most  satisfied  to  stay  are  those  without  sources  of 
educational  attainment. 

Condition  off  the  Residence 
whan  asked  *r.  to  the  conditions  of  the  dwelling  unit  in  which 
toe  family  resided,  most  62.2%   (Table  40.3,5)   responded  that  it  was 
well  built.    Thirty-five  percent  felt  that  their  dwelling  unite  were 
net  weH  built.    These  «ho<  reside  .in  the  Bast  feel  that  their  dwelling 
units  are  slightly  better  constructed  than  do  those  who  live  in  the 
west.    As  one,  formal  education  increases  there  is  a  marked  tendency 
ato  live  in  or  appraise  the  dwelling  unit  as  well  built.    This  is 
markedly  true  in  the  West,  but  not  as  true  in  the  last.  Education 
aeems  to  play  a  lesser  role  in  satisfaction  with  the  physical  struc- 
tnra  in  taa  Baa*fe  than  in  ^hm  Hast* 

Those  who  feel  that  their  dwelling  units  are  net  well  built 
alee  tend  to  feel  dissatisfied  with  their  education,  feel  that  they 
need  more  and  feel  that  they  need  a  different  kind  of  training  than 
to.y  received  in  school.    Whether  real  or  imagined,  about  3S%  of 
the  respondents  feel  that  their  units  are  below  the  quality  that 

they  would  expert* 

Consistent  with  the  latter  eastern  findings  on  willingness  to 
aove,  Table  40.3.6  shows  that  those  with  high  school  equivalency 
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but  a©  adult  education ,  show  a  large  percentage  with  well-built 
homes   (SQ%)  ,  however  adults  with  ABE  pr§ffHB'ixpiii^i  is  public 
schools  indicate  as  even  greater  percentage  (S6%) ;  these  are  followed 
by  adults  with  regular  high  school  diplomas   (701)   and  those  with  GED 1 3 
from  public  schools   (671)*     At  the  other  i3rtiimi#  'ttesa  with  poorly- 
built  homes  tend  to  be  adults  -with  GED 1  s  from  programs  operated  by 
India^/gf^ni-»ri4  *.y  groups  -     In 4  the  western  states  f  except  for  qvii 
half  of  the  residents  in  ABE  programs  in  public  two-year  colleges, 
these  without  any  sources  of  educational  attainment  are  mora  likely 
than  those  (45%)  to  live  is  poorly-built  dwellings?  recall ,  however,  t 
that  they  also  are  least  likely  to  want  to  move* 

Size,  of  tha  Roams  in  tha  Celling _unjLt_ 
with  respect  to  room  sise*  Table  4S,5*7^  most,  respondents  feel 
that  tha  rooms  are  about  right  (46.6%)  with  about  JSI  reporting 
that  the  rooms  are  too  snail.     This  latter  figure  is  consistent  with 
tha  percent  that  felt  that  their  units  were  not  well  ^uilt*  Most 
of  those  who  have  little  or  no  education  feel  that  their  rooms  are 
too  small,  while  among  the  better  educated ,  they  are  satisfied  with 
room  size  generally.     Not  surprisingly  those  who  feel  that  the  rooms 
in  their  dwelling  units  are  too^  small  also  feel  dissatisfied  on  all 
three  scales*     CTftLl  they  might,  they  score  substantially  below  those 
who  feel  satisfied  with  the  room  sisa*  Those  who  feel  that  their 
rooms  are  too^ large  are  in  the  middle  range  of  education ,  but  tend 
to  have  lower  performance  scores  than  do  toe  other  groups*  Thay 
also  tendf  to  be  cissa/ilsf ied  with  their  educations  /  and  the  kind  of 


©duea^iQn  they  wmcmi^md* 

Among  lutin  Indians,  more  feel  that  their  rooms  are  about: 
right,  regardless  of  education,  and  patterns  similar  to  those  of 
the  U.S.  are  noted  with  one  exception,  raose  who  live  in  dwelling . 
uaitl  having  relatively  large  rooms  are  less  dissatisfied  with 
their  educations,  but  feel  that 'they  need  more,  and  a  different 
one.     This  may  reflect  socio-economic  differ  emcee  between  Eastern 
and  western'  families,  where  the  Eastern  families  who  live'  in*  dwells 
ing  units  having  large  rooms  are  relatively  better  off  financially 
than  their  western  counterparts ,  ■ 

In  regard  to  size  of  rooms -of  eastern  dwellings.  Table  4D.3.S* 
except  for  the  43  percent  of  adults  An  public  school  ABE  programs,  , 
those  most  likely  to  live  in  dwellings  with  rooms  that  are  too  small 
are  adults  with-no  sources  of  educational  attainment  (34%)  .  This 
general  pattern  occurs  in  toe  western  states  aa  well,-  that  is,  thoM 
who  have  no  sources  of  educational  attainment  (ME/eSD/Dipleaa  or 
equivalency)  are  most  likely  (4%)  to  indicate  that  the  rooms  in 
their  house  are  too  small.    Again,  however,  these  adults  are  leea* 
likely  to  want  to  move.    This  may  be  due  to  the  notion  that  perhaps, 
in  reservation  and  rural,  areas  especially,  there  may  not  be  any  o* 
relatively  few  really  good  alternatives  for  this  group  is  regard 
to  housing. 

Conditions  of  Other  Indian  Dwellings 
When  asked  how  the  Indian  dwelling  units  in  the  neighborhood 
were  kept  up,  69*  reported  that  other  homes  were  at  least  fairly 
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well  kept  up,  with  about  3M  jkveir.maiateained,  Table  40.3,9,  ^ 

Reported  condition  i*  assisted  witft     Education,  with  tho^i 
who  have  more  education  sePo^J  greater  satisfaction  with  otn^  , 
Indian  dweMittgs  tha^  do  tit****  have  lass  education, 
ansa  seems  to  be  asa«ciaC«d  WJtl  the  quaiit=y  of  the  dwelling  u*4.t, 
and  the  three'' satisfiaotiiOs,  a^jlis  are  reported  associated  with 
toe  quaUtyAof  neighMtfiM^d  The  lowarer  the  quality,  t»% 

higher  the  «S4a»a«is<*«i<2»-  '■ reflect  diasatisS^r 
tien. because  of 'ednoatio»eJk  ijpiiiqiiaeies , 

The. pattern  of  se*pfi»«#^ ,  Hjarding  ttea  condition  sf  other 
Indian  homes  in  the  aeigWsQA.^  for  eastern  residents  is  g mAmf  ^ 
consistent  with  that  fott^d  ^condition  of  ow  residence, 
40.3,10,   /4hat  is,  81  pefftfM^* those  witfcs  a  high .school  eqttl^- 
lancy  bu%  no  adult  education  d  to  live  -Kji  the  most  well-kept 
neighborhoods,  wbareas  M%  Wreent  of  tebose  with  fiiO/s  froff 
addlt  programs  coattsUedl  ft  ^an/eonmaafc-ty  groups  live  in  wallv^t 
neighborhoods,  f 

Besides  living  in  that  aan  somewhat  lass  well- 

kept,  adults  is  westaw  a^M%|fitws  of  ti« -condition  of  their  '  x 
neighbors'  homes  i.*.  *4j*U#*;        tew«Sitic=m  of  their  own,  That 
is,  again,  many  of  those    (^Vl^  *»?  programs  operated  by  two- 
year  public  colleges  feel  neighbors  «•  sot  w0ii' 
"kept i  even  more  '  (half )  cr*  ^H»it»  SEO's      from  four-year  colla^M 
feel  that  way.    On  t»%^otjM|£  *,  adults  with  ABE'  experience  k$ 
adult  programs' operated  by  f^lm/eonmluW.t=r  groups.  (74*  all  totetJiKl. 


-tend  to  rate  their  neighbors/  homes  as  fairly  to  very  well-kept. 

Kind  of  Dwelling  Onit 
Most  adult  Indians.  Table  4D.3.11,  live  in  single  family 
dwelling  units,  with  mobile  homes  and  •apartments  sharing  second 
place,     interestingly,  a  greater  proportion  of  adult  Indians  hav- 
ing little  education  occupy  single  family  units  than  one  would  1 
expect  in  the  general  population.     Single  family  occupancy  is 
normally  associated  with  formal  education,  because  of  the  inter-  . 
vention  of  income  as  a  result  of  the  education,    teong  adult 
Indians,  though,  apartment  dwelling  is  more  typical  of  those  who 
are  better  educated  than  those  who'have  less  education.     Qnly  at 
the  highest  level  of  education ,  among  lasterm  Indians  does  the 
pattern  aicpartmd  partaAs* 

Those,  who  live  in  multiple  dwellings  tend  to  be  better  satis- 
fied with  their  education  than  do  others,  especially  'among  those  . 
who  live  in  toe  East.    Validatinf  their  lack  of  education  as  com- 
pared with  the  multiple  occupants,  those  who  live  in  single^  family 
dwelling  units  scored  substantially  lower  on  toe  3  R's  index  than 
did  those  who  live  in  multiple  units.    Contrary  to  most  stereo- 
types,  those., who  live  in  mobile  homes  scored  higher  on  to.  perform- 
ance index  than  did  say  of  toe , other  residence  cohorts. 

Table  40. 3. U  toows  toe  type,  of  building  or  dwelling  unit  by 
seurce  of  educational^ attainment.    Although  the  typical  pattern  is 
to  live  in  a  single  family  dwelling  unit,,  in  the  last,  there  are 
exceptions  to  that,  e.g.,  less  than  half  of  those  having  obtained 
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"the  GED  through  a  program  operated  by  Indian/ ooomunity  groups  Live 
la  single  family  wits,     The  pattern  in  the  West#  however ,  in  the 
typieal  one,  as  fl-87  percent  of  all  groups  report  to  lining  in 
single  family  dwellings*     The  group  most  likely  to  follow  this 
pattern  consists  of  those  with  no^  souroes  of  educational  attainment 
(ABE/GED/ Diploma)  which  may  explain  ,  ui  part,  their  greater  reluo* 
tance  to  move. 

Size  of  Multiple  Family  Bujldinqrs 

Those  who  ^live  in  apartment  buildings  we  better  educated  and 
the  better  the  education ,  the  larger  the  apartment  building.  Table 
4D.3*13*     About  half  of  those  who  live  in  apartments  reside  in 
buildings  housing  at  least  five  families,     Generally,  the  larger 
the  structure  the  most  dissatisified  adult  Indians  are.  However, 
the  numbers  of  adult  Indians  who  live  in  apartment  units  is  so 
small  that  few  inferences  can  be  drawn  as  to  satisfaction  or  dis* 
satisfaction*     The  results  of  toe  3  R's  index  are  quite  mixed  by 
number  of  units  in  the  Structure, 

Among  the  apartment  ^  dwe  1  lers  in  the  last  (see  Table  4D.3-14), 
except  for  three  groups  with    raall  sample  sires,  adults  with  no 
sources  of  educational  attainment  tend  to  live  in  apartoent  build* 
ings  with  smaller  nimber  of  dwelling  units  than  do  other  adults* 
Except  for  adults  with  ABB\  experience  in  programs  operated  Indian/ 
community  groups ,  the  same  ^pattern  holds  in  the  western  states  as 
well* 


Mnmher  of  Rooms  in  the  Dwelling  Un4t 

Table  4D3.15  shows  th«  numb«r  of  rooms  in  each  dwelling  unit  as 
reported  toy  the  respondents.     There  is  a  distort  association 
beisween  education  and  dwelling  unit  size  with  p^teaus  after  1-6 
years  of  education  and  with  high  school  graduation.    Note  that  on 
graduation  from  college  residence  size  decreases  slightly.  As 
family  size  tends  to  he  inversely  associated  with  education  those 
who  are  extremely  well  educated  may  not  need  many  bedrooms,  hence 
rooms,  as  they  do  not  have  a  plan  to  have  large  S amilies.  Note 
teat  among  those  who  have  no  formal  education,  living  in  a  unit 
wite  more  than  three  rooms  is  unusual  as  67%  live  in  units  having 
tore*  rooms  or  less.    Compare  this  with  the  five  room  units  that 
adult  Indian  population  lives  in  and  those  who  have  little  education 

flare  pearly  isdaed* 

Adult  performance  as  measured  by  the  3  R's  index  is  associated 
with  the  size  of  the  dwelling  u..it  except  for  the  largest  sized 
units.     As  well,  all  three  dissatisfaction  scores  are  negatively 
associated  with  size,  where  the  larger  the  unit,  the  better  the 
satisfaction.  .  These  patterns  are  more  apparent  in  the  East  than  in 
tee  west,  but  they  are  equally  important  in  bote  areas  of  the  United 
States . 

-     ia  regard  to  number  of  rooms  in  dwellings  found  among  tee 
various  educational  attainment  source  groups ,  in  tee  eastern  states , 
tee  data  in  Table  40.3.16  indicate  that  overall,  the  g«up  of  adults 
with  the  largest  number  of  (median  of  5.2)  «oms  consists  of  these 
with  a  high  school  equivalency  but  no  adult  -education ,  this  may 
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account/   in  part,   for  the  previous  finding  that  90  percent  of  this 
group  were  not  dissatisfied  enough  with  their  residence  to  move, 

In  the  weitm  states ,  except  for  adults  in  public  school  adult 
education  programs,  those  obtaining  the  GED  in  other  programs  as 
well  as  those  with  regular  high  school  diplomas  or  its  equivalent 
(but  no  adult  education)   average  about  S  rooms  per  household.  The 
only  other  group  to  achieve  this  consists  of  adults  taking  ABS  in* 
struction  in  private  vocational  (trade  schools) i  the  remaining  groups 
average  about  4  rooms  per  household. 

LeafSh  of  Residence 
Half  the  respondents  have  .lived  in  their  communities  at  least 
sijrteen  years,  Table  4B,3.17,  and  thirty  percent  have  lived  is  the 
same  community  for  mora  than  thirty  years,  Table  413*3,17,     In  this 
era  of  residential  mobility  this  is  a  very  stable  population  even 
though  more  than  twenty-five  percent  have  moved  in  less  than  five 
years*     Except  for  eartreme  mobility,  residential  mobility  is  posi*^  p 
tively  associated  with  3  Hfs  performance  levels  and  with  educaWpn^ 
Those  who  have  »re  eartensive  education  move  more,  jpossibly/fe>r 
professional  or  eaploymettt  reasons,  perhaps  simply    because/ they 
can  afford,  to  move  if  they  want  to  upgrade  their  rasidentiaJL  en-» 

A 

vironment*  * 

Although  mi^ed,  dissatisfaction  is  associated  with  residential 
stability  as  is  Jfebe  feeling  that  the  individual  received  an  inappro- 
priate education,  those  who  move  more  have  a  tendency  to  feel  that 
they  need  more  education  than  they  presently  have* 


Interestingly,  Eastern  Indians  have  a  slight  tendency  to  be 
more  mobile  than  do  those  in  the  west.     This  comes  about  as  _ 
western  Indians  have  a  large*  population  that  have  lived  in  the 
same  community  for  a  very  long  time,  twenty  years  or  more.     It  is 
extremely  likely  that  «  rural/urban  differences  were  controlled 
for,  that  Eastern  Indians  would  show. less  mobility  than  do  those 

who  live  in  the  west, 

Table  4D.3.18  shows  that  adults  with  no  source  of  educational 
attainment  (no  ABE/CTO/Diploma  or  equivalent)  tend  to  have  main- 
tained the  same  residence  for  the  greatest  length  of  ti»i  this 
pattern  occurs  in  both  eastern  and  western  states.    This,  of  course, 
»ay  help  explain  why. such .  admits  are  more  reluctant  to  move,  even 
though  their  homes,  especially  in  the  West,  are  less  likely  to  be 
well-built  and  to  have  rooms  of  adequate  size, 

Housing  Value  and  Rent 
As  shewn  by  Table  4D.3.19,  more  than  half  of  the  Indian  owned 
dwelling  units  were  worth  less  than  910,000  la  lf7B.  Three-quarters 
Of  them  were  worth  less  than  $19,000.     These  statistics  hold  when 
the  median  sales  price  is  1S7S  was  approaching  $10,000,    only  four 
percent  of  Indians  dwelling  units  are  valued  at  over  960,000.'  and 
only  10,27%  are  valued  at  over  540,000,    This  is  simply  astounding, 
yet  the  value  reported  may  be  a  function  of  toe  individual'!  ability 
to  appropriately  estimate  the  value  of  the  unit  la  -today's"  market. 
Performance  level  scores  show  that  at  both  extremes  of  value  scores 
are  low  as  compared  with  values  in  the  middle  range.    At  the  same 
time,  all  levels  of  education  are  found  in  abundance  in  less  than 
510.000  category.     It  is  only  when  one  enters  tee  thirty  to  sixty 
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thousand  ieUar  ^c. using  market  that  educational  differences  really 
be :Ji^  co  ■h'j*  up.     Host  Indians,  regardless  of  education  live  in 
houa_^g  which  is  importantly  lass  valuable  than  one  would  expert  by 
chance  alone  and  although  a  factor  in  value,  one's  education  does 
not  guarantee  the  kind  of  Bguality*  of  housing  that  is  normally 
associated  with  education *  hence*  success, 

Dis  sati s f action  with  education  is  weakly  associated  with  hous- 
ing value,  with  those  whose  houses  are  of  the  lowest  value  also  ex- 
ceeding the  expected  levels  of  satisf action. 

The  general  patters  of  dVeillng/building  values  for  both  East 
and  West,  Table  4B.3,20,  is  for  6S-IS  percent  of  dwellings  to  be 
valued  at  less  than  $10,000-     The  exceptions  to  this  in  the  East 
are  hoses  occupied  by  admits  with  regular  high  school  diplomas  and 
those  with  no  sources  of  educational  attainment;  in  fact  dwelling 
units  valued  at  $50,000  or  sore  only  occur  is  these  two  groups  - 
Having  toe  legitimized  educational  attainment  of  a  high  school 
diploma  does  not  appear  to  explain  this  result ,  since  one  group  has 
this  educational  advantage  and  the  other  does  not-     More  simply,  it 
may  be  a  function  of  the  fart  that  in  the  Eastern  states  ,  adults 
in  these  two  groups  tend  to  have  maintained  their  present  residence 
longer  and,  therefore,  have  had  more  time  to  acquire  and  occupy 
more  valuable  dwelling  units, 

while  this  pattern,  particularly  for  dwelling  units  of  greater 
value,  appear  to  hold  to  some  extent  in  the  West,  the  data  is  more 
complicated.     That  is,  from  7  to  14  percent  of  the  adults  in  five 
other  groups  in  the  West  also  appear  to  reside' in  housing  units 
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at  less  than  310,000, 


Rent  of  Dwellings 
Eighty-six  percent  off  adult  Indian  families  live  in  units 
where  rent  would  be  or  is  less  toai^  forty  dollars  per  month  (Table 
4D.3.21) ,     Rest  is  positively  associated  with  education  except  that 
at  least  81%  live  ia  units  worth  less  than  $40.00  per  month  and  a 
few  westers  families  where  the  householder  reported  an  education  off 
between  7  and  9  years  and  reported  rests  off  S30Q.QQ  per  month  or 
mare.    Again,  as  in  the  discussion  off  housing  value,  the  rents  re- 
ported are  astonishingly  low,  regardless  off  education.     Rents  in 
the  Eastern  United  State,  appear  to  be  even  lower  or  more  families 
are  living  In  lower  rent  units,  except  for  toe  17+  years  off  educa- 
tion cohort.     Over  ninety  percent  off  Eastern  Indian  renters  who  have 
less  than  a  high  school  education  li^e  in  dwelling  units  where  they 
pay  less  than  $40  per  month  rent. 

generally,  the  more  rest  paid,  the  greater  the  dissatisff action 
with  one!s  education  and  the  greater  the  .feeling  off  inadequacy  with 
respect  to  the  amount  off  education.     As  well,  one's  performance 
level  as  measured  by  the  3  R's  ind«  increases,  generally,  as  one's 

in  regard  to  the  estimated  rest  value  off  the  pecttf ied  dwelling 
snit.  Table  4D.3.22,  toe  patters  in  both  last  and  west  is  ffor  more 
than  8«  percent  off  the  rental  values  of  occnpant  dwellings  to  be 
less  than  forty  dollar,  a  month.     In  the  East,  except  ffor  two  SED 
cases  and  two  adults  vgLth  no  sources  of  educational  attainment,  it 
again  is  only  (7  percent  of)  regular  high  school  graduates  who  «sidi 
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in  dwellings  estimated  to  rent  for  3150,00  ar  nor«. 

A  similar  patterm  §ews  in  the  west,  involving  onij  about 
five  percent  of  adults  with  regular  high  sehool  diplomas f  however, 
as  with  the  dwelling  unit  value,   estimated  rent  value  is  more 
oomplioated  in  the  western  states,     Riat  is,  Irs®  j  to  14  percent 
of  the  adults  in  sijc  ether  groups,  both  with  and  without  sources 
of  educational  attainment,  plaoe  the  rent  value  of  the  dwelling 
thev  oogupy  at  $150*00  or  more?  however,  the  important  finding  is 
that  S3  —  100  percent  of  the  Indian  adults  in  these  comparison 
groups  estimate  the  rent  value  of  their  dwelling  units  at  Less  than 
$40.00  a  month* 
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5 

6 
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21 

27 

41 

29 

4 
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66 
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62 
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9 

28 
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27 

15 
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26.9 
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3 
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21 

0.79 


2 
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IB 
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14  15  4  19 
35,9    55,56   30,77  33.33 
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7B.0 
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FORMAL  EDUCATION,  EfiLBCATlOHAL  SATISFACTION  AND 
RftUCONDmON  OF  tlBESiilNS  UHtT, 
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YEARS  "Of  FORHAL  EPUMif  ION 

EDUCATIONAL  SATISFACTION 

Condition  of 
Dwelling  Unit 

0 

1-6  7 
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ia 

16 
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Hore 
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65.2 
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61 
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55.4 
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18.6 
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8 
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27 
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30 
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4.1 
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2.0 
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33.3 
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56.9 
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46 

46 
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31.3 
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37 
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2 
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% 
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56 
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0.0 
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1 

5.0 
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14 
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46 
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40.0 
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55.6 

47 
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60.0 

8 
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50.8 
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52.6 
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8 
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29.5 

13 
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35.2 

19 
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5 
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1 
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28.8 
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2 
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8 
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5 

16.7 

9 

1U 

10 
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2 

10,0 

3 

23.1 

123 
17,2 

41 

15.9 

103 
19,0 

93 
18,5 

TOTAL 
Row* 

24 
3,4 

78 
10,9 

30 
4,2 

54 

7,5 

66 
9,2 

141 
19,7 

196 
27,4 

94 
13,1 

20 
2,8 

13 

1.8 

716 
100,0 

258 
36,0 

542 
75,7 

502 
70,1 

um  4D  3,7;       FORMAL  EDUCATION,  EDUCATIONAL  SATISFACTION 
SIZE  OF  mB  m  DHHlJffi  UNTf . 


pact  ci  troffliraB 


EDUCATIONAL  SATISFACTION 


in  fuelling 
Unit — 

Large' 


Right 


to 
aiall 


Mixed 


TOTAL 
Ravi 


,6     7     S     9  10: 


ii 


6  2 


13     0     12  8 
0.78  1.5  0.0  0.49  0.80    1,3      1*3      U  ^£ 


50    73    31    99    96     273  404 


17 


Need   Hu  ill  ait 
nisi  it  —lied— W+Wfci*— 


0  34 

o.o  i.i 


250     49      42  1367 


38.8  36.7  33,3  46.8  38.3    45.3     46.2     47.2   52.7    66.7  44.9 

"lfl7  50  80  109  190  301  172  25  18  JIM 
55.8  53.8  53.e  39.4  43,4    31.5    ,34,4     32.5   26.9    28.6  36.9 


if  led 

More 

erunt  I iiuex 

12 
1.2 

25 
1.0 

25 
1.2 

391 

1029 

848 

39,4 

42.3 

41.6 

416 
41.9 


3  513 


6    16    U    23    44     132      158  102 
4.7   8.0  12.9  11.3  17.5    21.9     18.1     19.3   18,3     4.8  16.9 


173 
17,4 


129  199  93  203  251  603  875  530  93 
4.2  6.6   3.1  6 


955  820 
39.3  40.2 


424 
17.4 


346 
16.9 


63   3039      992     2433  2040 
"   U    1M  \U    U     2.1  100.0     32.6     80.1  67,1 


w 

K 


ERIC 
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550 


TABLE  4D,3.8i         SOURCES  OF  EDUCATIONAL  ATTAINMENT  AND 
SKI  Of  ROOG  IN  M2JNQ, 


PART  A:  EASTERN  DflHANS 


— ...  -. 

ABE 

GED 

Equiv- 

High 

alence 

TJiihl  i  P 

ruDllC 

Public 

!  Private 

Four 

Indian 

(No 

School 

Gride 

Voca- 

Group 

Grade 

Voca- 

Year 

Group 

ABE/ 

Diploma 

NONE 

or 

tional 

or 

or 

tional 

Collage 

or 

GED/ 
SEA 

TOTAL 

High 

School 

Comnu- 

High 

School 

or 

Commu- 

Size 
of  Roans 

F  «k Art 1 

PviiWW. 

i 

Univir- 

nity 

Program 

Agency 

slty 

A|enoy 

_ 

•too 

3 

! 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0.0 

"   !  -""  " 

9 

13 

large 

i  11 
Lli 

n  n 

n  o 

0,0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

3.41 

—  

1.98 

About 

125 

i 

2 

38 

3, 

5 

1 

15 

10 

142 

347 

Right 

5L44 

Mi  So 

Aft  fi 

^o  n 

62  5 

50  0 

55,56 

47,62 

53.70 

52.82 

Too 

82 

!  6 

l 

18 

2 

0 

1 

6 

1 

67 

i  ft  J 

184 

28,01 

n  It 

Snail 

.  ill 

ft 

33  33 

44m44 

0  0 

50,0 

22,22 

4,76 

25.30 

33 

i 

2 

11 

1 

3 

0 

6 

10 

46 

113 

Mixed 

13,58 

7.14 

40.0 

16,42 

16.67 

37.5 

0.0 

22,22 

47.62 

17.42 

17,2 

TOTAL 

243 

u 

5 

67 

6 

B 

2 

27 

21 

264 

657 

ROW  % 

36,99 

2.13 

0,76 

10.2 

0,91 

1.22 

0.3 

4.11 

3.2 

40.18 

100,0 

I 

*4 


I 


ERIC  50i 


TABLE  4D,3.8s         SOURCES  OP  EDUCATIONAL  ATTAINMENT  AND 

SI2E  OF  KXMS  Di  Tjffi  DH1UNG IWIT 


PART  B;  WESTERN  INDIANS 


Size 
of 

ABE 

g, 

GED 

Equiv- 
alence 
INo 
ABE/ 
GED/ 
SEA 

Prograni 

Hiqh 

School 

Diploma 

TOTAL 

NONE 

Public  Public  Priv-  Hsar  Indian 
Gra^    2-Year  vita    ©11=  Group 
or      Coll=   Vbca-  §ga,  or 
Hiah    mi     tional  or  Opr 
Sol          Sdttoi  foiv=  nity 

etslty  ApW 

Public  Public  Priv-  4-year  Indian 
Grade  2-year  ate     Coll-  Group 
or      Coll*  Voca-  ega  or 
High   age     tional  or  Commi- 
School        School  Univ-  nity 

iriity  Agency 

Too 
large 

10 

0,98 

1       0        0       0  2 
1.39    0.0      0,0     0.0  2.44 

0       0      0      I  3 
0,0      0.0     0.0      IM  M 

2 

1! 

n  qt 

-  30 

i  I? 

About 
Right 

420 
41.14 

35       5        8       1  43 
48.61  25.0     40,0    50,0  52.44 

22       11      15       4  23 
44J     28.21   55,56   28,57  38,33 

37 

567 
*!/*// 

1191 

11. 

Too 

Olid  11 

460 

18       9        6       1  25 
25  0    45  0     30.0    50.0  30.49 

15       13       5       5  17 
30.61    33.33   18,52   35.71  28,33 

,.35 

374 

Ji- 

.398 

1007 
37.49 

Mixed 

131 

12.83 

18       6        6       0  12 
25.0    30,0     30.0     0.0  14.63 

12       15       7       4  17 
24,49    38,46   25.93   28.57  28,33 

lt 
20.41 

21  lX 
17,78 

458 
17.05 

Rowi 

1021 
38.01 

72      20       20       2  82 
2.68    0,74     0,74    0.07  3.05 

49       39      27      14  60 
1.82     1.45    1.0     0,52  2,23 

93 
3,46 

1107 
44.10 

2686 
lOD.n 

J 


I 


1 


554 


TABLE  4D  3,9i       FORHAL  EDUCATION,  EDUCATIONAL  SATISFACTION  AND 

GtMTION  OF  0\\W,  WW  M1M  IHIfS  IN  Til  IffiMIKMUOP. 


J     YEARS  Of  FORHAL  EDUCATION  EDUCATIONAL  SATI S PAGTI OH 


tondition  of 

Afhpr  Indian 

Dwaiiina  Units 

0 

1-6 

7 

8 

9 

10-11  12 

13-15 

16 

17+  Total 

PiginE- 
isf led 

Head 
Huri 

Need  fled  hi n 
Diff-  3R's 
front  InijuK 

Vpfv  W#ll 

vet  j  n&t± 

Kept  Up 

9 
6.3 

35 
13.5 

11 

9.3 

28 
11,4 

30 
9,7 

96  136 
14,1  13,8 

86 
15.3 

14 
14.9 

14 
21,2 

459 
13.3 

121 
10,4 

344 
12,5 

279  61 

iu 

flirty  Hell 
Kept  Up 

50 
35.2 

123 
47.3 

56 
47.5 

114 

134 
54.7 

ISA 

59.7 

4uD  So/ 

59,5  59,4 

54.4 

62.8 

33 
50,0 

1936 
55,9 

610 
52,5 

1506 
54.9 

1277  56 
54.1 

Hot  Very  Well 
Kept  up 

68 
47.9 

78 
30.0 

42 

3S.fi 

57 
23.3 

74 
24.0 

139  210 
20.4  21,2 

136 
24.2 

13 
13,8 

16. 
24.2 

833 
24,1 

302 
25i 

25.3 

610  39 
25,9 

mi  At  All 
Well  Kept  Up 

15 
10.6 

24 
9.2 

9 
7.6 

24 
9.8 

20 
6.5 

40  55 
,  5.9  5.,6 

34 
6,1 

0 

8.5 

3 

4.6 

232 
6.7 

127 
10,9 

199 
7,3 

190  67 
H.I 

TOTAL 
Row  X 

142 
4.1 

260 
7.5 

118 
3.4 

243 
7.1 

308 
8.9 

680  988 
19.7  28.6 

561 
16.2 

94 

2.7 

66 
1.9 

3460 
100.0 

1160 
33,6 

2742 
79.2 

2156 
60.1 

ERIC 
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TABLE  4D3Js      FORMAL  EDUCATION,  EDUCATIONAL  SATISFACTION  AND 

cmmm  of  other  mm  mum  mm  in  m  mmw\w, 


PART  B:  EASITOIffiDIAHS 


Cnlnim  1 

i 

i 

YEARS  OF  FORMAL  EDUCAT 

ION 

RDUCATIj 

Ml.  SA 

■ii  i  n  ii  1  ittu'i  iill 

TISKAI.IIOH 

Condition  of 
Other  Mm 
Dwelling  Units 

0 

1 

e 

9 

10-11     12  13-15 

16 

17+  Total 

Pleiad 
Isf led 

Need 
Ho  re 

Need   Hud i an 
Dlff-  IR's 

grunt  Index 

Very  Well 
Kept  Up 

1 

4.8 

10 
13,9 

0 
0,0 

a 

16,0 

8 

12,5 

28       43  24 
22.4     23.6  26,9 

4 

21.1 

3  129 
23.1  19,4 

29 
12,0 

101 

20,1 

fir 

18,1 

Fairly  Well 
Kept  Up 

10 
47,6 

40 
55,6 

19 
65,5 

29 
58,0 

37 
57,8 

76      114  40 
60,8     62.6  44,9 

14 

73.7 

6  385 
46,2  57,9 

142 
58,9 

278 
55.3 

274 
58,2 

Not  Very  Well 
Kept  Up 

4 

19,1 

16 

22.2 

7 

24.1 

8 

16.0 

15 
23,4 

16       17  19 
12.8      9,3  21.4 

1 

5.3 

4  107 

30,8  UA 

42 
17,4 

90 
17.9 

78 
36.6  ; 

mt  At  All 
Well  Kept  Up 

6 

28,6 

6 
8.3 

3 

i(U 

5 

10,0 

4 

6,3 

5        8  6 
4,0      4,4  6.7 

0 

Qj 

0  43 
0,0  6,5 

28 
11.6 

34 
6,8 

34 

7,2 

.TOTAL 
Row  X 

21 

3,2 

72 
10,8 

29 
4.4 

50 
7,5 

64 

9,6 

125      182  89 
18.8     27,4  13,4 

19 

2,9 

13  664 
1.9  100,0 

241 
36,3 

503 
75,8 

471 

70,9 

! 


TABLE  4D  3  9s      FORHAL  EDUCATION,  EDUCATIONAL  SATISFACTION  AND 

ooffirncN  of  cum  wm  dhsijns  oro  in  we  NEictroioon, 


PART  C;  HESTERMroiME 


WW  YEARS  OF  FORHAL  EDUCATION  EDUCATIONAL  SATISFACTION 


Coition  of  Dlseat-  Need  I) HI-  llt's 


Otter  Indian 
polling  Units 


0  1-6     7     B     9    UHj      l?    J3"15     1&     1H  Total  laf led    Hare  jrenMnJc 


Verv  tell  B    25    11     20    22      68       »       62     10      11     330       92      243  194 

6.6  13.3  It!  10.3   9,0    12.2     11.5     H.1   13-3    20.8   1U      9,9     10,6  10.3 


Fairly  Well       40    S3  37  101  147  329  473  265     45  27  1551       468  1228  0 

33.1  44.2  41,6  53,9  60,3  59,2  58.6  56.1  fiO.O  50.9  55.4  50,8  54.8  5U 

NoM^Well     64    62  35  49  59  123  193  117     12  12  726      260  603  532 

!£?        52.9  32.9  39,3  25.1  24.2  22.1  23.9  24J  16.0  22.6  25,9  28.2  26.9  211.2 


Not  At  Ml  9  18  6  19  16  35  47  2B  B  3  189  99  165  156 
Klip     7.4   9,6   6.7   9,7   6.6     6.3      5.8      5.9   10.7     5.7    6.8  '  10,7      1.4  IU 


Row  % 


121  188  89  193  244  555  804  472  75  53  2796  919  2239  1885 
4,3   6.7   3.2   6.9   8,7    19.9     28,8  '  16.9    2.7     1.9  100,0     32.9     80.1  67.5 


OH 


9 

ERIC 
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TABLE  40,3,10:         SOURCES  OP  EDUCATIONAL  ATTAINMENT  AND 

OOfDITION  OF  mm  INDIAN  OMUM 


PART  A;  EASTERN  INDIANS 


Coalition 
of 

Units 

ABE 

GED 

Equiv- 
alence 

(NO 
ABE/ 
GED/ 
SEA 

Proof  ani 

ft    ft:  %a*>I  ft^ 

High 

School 

Diploma 

TOTAL 

NONE 

Public  Private  Indian 

Vnna*  fifniso 

or       tional  or 
High     School  Comu* 

Srhnnl  nlfcv 

Agency 

Public  Privata  Four  Indian 
Grada    Voea**     Year  Group 
or       tional    Colligi  or 
High     School    or  Conunu- 
School             Univer-  nitv 
sity  Agency 

Kept  Up . 

jy 

17,35 

0        1  3 
0.0      20.0  4,84 

2         3          0  2 
33.33     37,5        0,0  8.33 

8 

3B.1 

59 
23,6 

416 

ko2 

Palrlv  Well 

Kept  Up 

in        i  34 
71.43     60,0  54.84 

4         2          1  16 
66,67     25.0      100.0  66,67 

9 

42.66 

146 
58.4 

354 
58.03 

Not  Vary  Hell 
Kept  Up 

39 
17,81 

4         1  13 

AA                                AA     A                         AA  pi 

28.57     20,0  20.97 

0         3          0  2 
0,0      37,3        0.0  8*33 

4 

1  ft  nC 

19,05 

36 

14 1 4 

102 
16.  /i 

Not  At  All 
Well  Kept  11^ 

13 

5,94 

0         0  12 
0,0       0.0  19.35 

0         0          0  4 
0.0       0,0        0,0  16.67 

0 

0,0 

9 
3.6 

250 
40.90 

3d 

6.23 

KIE 
Raw  1 

219 
35.9 

14       ,5  62 
2.3        0.82  10.16 

6         fl          1  24 
0.98      1.31       0.16  '  3,93 

21 

3.44 

610 
100.0 

3 


i 

ERIC 
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TABLE  40,3,10;        SOURCES  OP  EDUCATIONAL  ATTAINMENT  AND 

mmm  of  mm  mm  mmm 


PART  h  WESTERN  INDIANS 


i 

LEVEL 

ABE 

■ 

GED 

Equiv- 
alence 
(No 
ABE/ 
GED/ 
SEA 

Prograni 

i 

! 

! 

Public  Public  Priv-  Hear  Indian 
Cradi    2'Year  vata    toll-  Group 
or      Coll-    voci-  ege  or 
High     ega     tional  or  Camu" 
Sdcol           School  IMlv-  nity 

eraitv  Aasicy 

Public  Public  Priv-  4-year  Indian 
Qradi  Hear  ate     Coll-  Group 
or      Coll-  Voca-  ege  or 
High   age     tional  or  tonp- 
Bchool         School  Univ*  nity 

ereity  Agency 

lugii 

School 
Diploma 

TOTAL 

Very 
Well 
Kept 

100 
10  26 

4       5        1       0  14 
6,06   25,0      5,0     0,0  18,18 

2        2       4       3  5 
4,35     6.45   18.18   25.0  9.26 

12 
13,79 

111 

12.2 

618 
57.54 

281 
11,38 

1370 
55.11 

Fairly 

Well 

Kept 

506 

45.      6       12       2  43 
68  IB   30  0     60  0    lOO.O  56,58 

32       21      11       3  25 
69.57    67.74   50,0    25.0  46.4 

46 

52,87 

Not 
Very 

Wall  Kept 

309 
31,69 

16       7        1       0  13 
24.24   35,0      5.0     0,0  16,88 

6        5       4       4  16 
13,04    16,13   18.18   33,33  29,63 

17 
19.54 

264 
24,58 

662 
26,63 

Not  At 
All  Hell 
Kept 

60 

6.15 

1       2        6       0  7 
1,52   10.0     30,0     0,0  .  9.09 

6        3       3       2  8 
13.04     9.68    13,64    16.67  14.81 

12 
13,79 

61 

5.68 

171 
6.118 

TOFAL 
Row  % 

975 
39,2 

66      20       20       2  77 
I   2,65    0,8      0.8     0.08  3,1 

46       31      22      12  54 
1,85     1.25    0.88    0,48  2,17 

87 
3.1 

1074 
43,2 

2486 
1011,0 

TABLE  DUls     fORHAL  EDUCATION  EDUCATIONAL  SATISFACTION  AND 
WE  OF  BHBtirN) 


POT  As  UNIM)  SpSMWY 


YEARS  OF  FORMAL  1BTIOH  EDUCATION  A!,  SATISFACTION 


ffpsgf  Hi; id  Hi'rllan 

Diflsat-     Meed   ill  if-  Ill's 

0  1-6     }    8     9    1 0- 1 1     B  2    IHj     16     17+  Total  la  fled    Ulore  erunt  Index 

—  — ■        -_-  -  —  — ~  _        ~       ^_         M=5   _  B    —  ^  _   ~~  :  :  -r-  --— ■  — ^  -    -w=  .  ,  ^=fc_  r  — _   =  

3    16     1  0    24      51  72 
2.0  6,2  6.3  ly  9,3     8.8  ©.6 


^lefttwily    140   222    96  IH  198     457  ©73 
93.9  B6.4  86,5  H  76.7    78.8  ■  IO.S 


6    19     8  18    36      72  9l 


pt(Vin^  0,0     0   0     0       0  0 

n  o,o  o.o  o.o  o.o  o,o    o.o   •  0,0 


149   257   111  25  258     580  B36 


» 

9 

2 

266 

82 

205     158  67 

115 

10.6 

3.4 

8.8 

8.2 

8.5  7.6 

r 

65 

50 

2432 

813 

1942     1695     47  , 

US 

76.5 

84.8 

80,2 

81.3 

£0.1  81,6 

65 

11 

6 

332 

105 

259      221  56 

0.B 

12,9 

.10.2. 

10.9 

10.5 

10.8  ID.7 

1 

0 

1 

2 

0 

1        i  58 

1,21 

'  0.0 

1.7 

0.07 

0.0 

0.04  0.05 

\12 

85 

59 

3032 

1000 

;  2407  2077 

U 

2,8 

1.9 

100.0 

32.9 

""79.4  611.5 

u 
si 


1  o 
ERLC 
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TABU  40  3.11s      FORMAL  EDUCATION,  EDUCATIONAL  »ACTIGN  AH* 
TSfffi  OF  MUM  UNIT, 


PART  Bs 


MM 


YEARS  OF  FORMAL  EDUCATION 


Type  of 

utility  unit 


telle 
km ' 


Single  temiiy 
fell 


0   1-6      18     9    10-11      12    13-11  _J6_ 


0     6     4     8  8 


14 


17 


14 


EbllflWIONAL  SATISFACTION 


Nl'imI   Ncid  l,m 

fiiis^t-  iieu (i  mil-  iit's 

lit  Total  Jsfjjsaii    Ho  re   ercnt  lu  do. 


3      1  75 


20    57     19    27  23 


67 


100 


39s 


R      3  167 


'8L.i  82.6  69,2  68.9    %S     74.1     60.9  *  53.3    07.5  72.9  ?6j 


2     7     0  4 


7 


18 


11 


4 


61 


**  1  10.0   OA  10.3  20.5     7.9     13.3     17.2   26,7  \  M  12.1  10.S2 


—2-2 — 90-= 23— 33  -—39- 


Row* 


58 


h3 


K0  8.6  17.4  20.5  20.5    15.9     12;6     21,1''  20.0    JHH.9     MS     15.1  14.9 

ate 


277  264 
72,1  74.2 


49  ,'19 
12.8  10.9 


flft  __  135  .  ,.  .^„.  .15-  ...  i|-  503  "  -  •  -384  ^  156 

41.4  13.9   4,6   7,8   7,8    17,5     26,8     12,7    2.9     ^ '100.0     33,3     76.3  70.8 


ft 

0 


ERLC 


56' 


□Si 


TAli!  40  3,11!     tofhitt  EPUCATIpHAl  iATHlFACTlflN  AND 


pteC;  ifH  TOWNS 


DweUrfing 
Unit 


YI^S  0^ F0IMA1   EDUCATION 


EDUCATIONAL  SATISFACTION 


0 


 Kuyii  Median 

Dloaat-  Need   Biff-  Ill's 

l„6      i      a      9     Itj-lj   ]2       11-15  ii    17*  -Total   iqfled    Hare   erent  IihIl-x 


3  10  3  15  16  37  5$ 
2,4   5,4   3.4   U   7.3     ""7.5  U 


45  f  J  191  59 
11.0    8.4   U       7.6  7.1 


Singles  pitf!  120  165  77  157  175  ^90  5)3 
fceUSty      94.5  88.2  87.5  84.4  79.9    1*9,1  .  11 


4  12.  8  14  28 
3,2   6,4-  9*1-  7,5  42.8 


65  73 
1^.2  10.4 


Boat,  m  0  0  0  0  0 
Te,it  0,0   0,0 '  0.0   0.0  fl.0 


0' 


RCA/  % 


127  1B7  88  186  219  M«  70* 
5,0  "7,4   3.5   7.4    8.7     h*5  B.7 


I  ,  I'  1  2  0 
0.25   0J   1,9      0,03  0,0 


147  IDS" 
7.3'  6,1 


308  0  '43  2065  686  1665  *  1411 
75,5   81 J  84,3      81,7..  .  82.4   ,  82.3  83,2 


54  1  6  •  271  88  210  184 
.13.2   1QJ  1U      10.7    . 10.6     10.4  10,7 


1 

o;orj 


.  1 

0.06 


408  71  51  2529  833  2023  *  1721 
16.1     l\   2.0  "100.0     32,9     79.9  68.1 


/ 


TABLE  40.3.121   '     SOURCES  OF  EDUCATIONAL  ATTAINMENT  AND 
■     TYPE  OF  WINS  UNIT. 


part  h  wm$wm 


,— -  -  -A 



Type  of 
Dwelling 

Unit1 

AB1 

GED 

Equiv- 
alence 
(No 
ABE/ 
fiSO/ 
.  SEA 
Program 

High 

School 

Diploma 

TOTAL  • 

NONE 

Public  Private  Indian 
Grade    Voea-  Group 
or      tional  or 
High     Behool  Coinrau- 
School  nity 
Agency 

public  Privati  Pour  Indian 
Grade    Voea-    Year  Group 
or       tlonal    College  or 
High    School    or  Comniu- 
School           Univer-  nity 
sity  Agency 

Mobile 

\m 

30 
15.87 

i 

1         0  4 

8.33      0.0  8.7 

t 

0        0         0  1 
0.0       0.0      ,  0,0  7,69 

2 

16,67 

27 
14.84 

 <L 

65 
14.1 

Single 
Family 

141 
74.6 

11         1  36 
91.67     33.33  78.26 

1         1          1  6 
50,0     100.0      100.0  46.15 

10 
83.33 

70.31 

336 
72.89 

TfipliXj 
Quad. 

18 

9.52 

0         2  6 
0.0      66.67  13.04 

1         6          0  6 
50,0       0.0        0,0  46.15 

0 

0.0, 

i 

27 
14.84 

60 
11.02 

461 
100.0 

TOTAL 
Row* 

1B9 
41,0 

12         3  46 
2.6       0.65  9,98 

* 

2         1          1  U 
0.43      0.22       0,22  2.B2 

* 

12 

'  2.6 

182 
39.411 

TABLE    4D.3.12s       SOURCES  OF  EDUCATIONAL  ATTAINMENT  AND 
_   fm  OF  EHEUINQ  IKTT 


PART  Bs  HISTERN  INDIANS 


-v- 

• 

ABB 

GED 

t 

IcjuiV" 

Public 

"Prlv* 

4-Year 

Indian 

Public  Public 

Pr.lv 

4*yeir 

Indian 

alence 

High 

Grail 

2-Yaar 

vats 

oil- 

Group 

Grade 

2-year  aba 

Coll- 

Group 

(No 

School 

NONE 

Of 

Cp11= 

ega 

Uj. 

or 

Coll" 

Voca- 

ege 

or 

ABE/  « 

Di&loia 

lliah 

ege 

tlonal  of 

Camir 

High 

ege 

tional 

or 

GED/ 

TOTAL 

Tp 

School 

nity 

School 

School  ilniv- 

nity 

SEA 

inity 

Agen^, 

Agency 

Progran 

• 

51 

5,55 

§ 

7,94 

1 

1 

0 

/ 

=  

2 

4 

i 
i 

A 

y 

8 

82 

0,85 

167 

5,56 

5,26 

0,0 

10,14 

6.25 

13.13 

5.0 

0,0 

9,8 

11.76 

7,49 

796 

49 

11 

16 

2 

2S 

25 

16 

ii 

38 

^  50 

754 

1841 

Fai&iiy 

86.62 

77,78 

61  ill 

84.21 

100,0 

ii  Ai 
11 M 

83,33 

15,0 

84.62 

74  SI 

73 13 

81J4 

82,52 

72 

9 

14.29 

6 

2 

J 

13 

5 

1 

4 

2 

* 

8 

10 

8  90 

222 

Triples, 
Quad. 

7.83 

33.33 

10,53 

0.0 

18.84 

15.63 

3,33 

20.0 

11.38 

15,69 

14.71 

9,71 

9.95 

Boat, 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

,  o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Van, 

0,0 

0,0 

0.0 

0,0 

0.0 

0.0 

0,0 

0,0 

0,0 

0,0 

0,0, 

0.0 

s  0.11 

0.04 

Ttsit 

i 

*  * 

wai.  • 

919 

63 

18 

19 

2 

69 

32 

30 

20 

13 

51 

68 

127 

2231 

Howl 

41,19 

2.82 ' 

0.81 

0.85 

0.09 

3,09 

1.43 

1,34 

0,9 

0,58 

2.29 

3,05 

41.55 

100.0 

TAPII  $  |,U|    *  ittAi.      '  IOH,  IDIlCATlONAl  SATISFACTION  AND 


.?  *  <■  urn  JBW^gwwiy 

Frequency 


"*W     W%  lOpATIOH  EDIIC  A  tl  fiN  A  L  8  AT  I  SPA  OTI  ON 


Hunter  oE  U 
In  Aprbiini 

nits 
t 

0 

1-6 

1 

i 

J. 

jb  ,1 

12 

i 

13-15 

16 

17+  Total 

r 

oiiiiE- 

iafled 

-  Need 

Hon 

Haed 

Diff- 

orunt 

Madian 

JR'i 

Index 

I 
i 

1 

12.5 

2 

11 

0 
0,0 

2 

y 

is 

1 

4 

y  - 

3 

10,3 

1 

5  3 

25 
3j 

M 

,17 
2.7 

15 
2.9 

72 

2 

1     4    3  ft 
12.5  15,4  25,0  2fl,i 

r 

29 

J1.2 

1,3  § 

y  i7.2 

2 

10.5 

98 

rail  ■ 

32 
.11,6 

77 

■  68 
13,3 

78 

3 

a 

-  Q,q 

7 

26,9 

2 

16.7 

_  5.1 

1 

.  ft  . 

n ' 

10.  -J 

35 

1M 

15 
9,1 

i 

1 

5.3 

  _ 

91 
11,6 

'33 

n.o 

71 

11,3 

60 
H.7 

53 

4 

'..  5 
62,5 

5 

1  8 

8.3  as 

33 

49, 

56 

19 
IP 

i 

4 

■f  f  r 

141 
17.9 

48 

1?H 

1U 
17,7 

95 
18,6 

64 

5 

0 
0.0 

i 

3,9 

o    2  o 

0.05,1  M 

5 
3,! 

17 
6.5 

13 
8,2 

2 

6,9 

1 

5  3 

41 

5J 

,  12 
M 

36 
5,7 

26 
5,1 

75  . 

6 

0 
0  0 

i 

3  9 

1  7 

8,3  _  17.9  _ 

5 

OA 

12 

21  S 
8,1  5,1 

1 

3  5 

0 

0,0 

56 
7,1 

16 

1,8 

52 
M 

37 
7,2 

69 

7 

0 
0,0 

1 

3,9 

0 

1 

2,6 

2 
3.2 

4 

2*3. 

7 

y 

6 

y 

0 
0,0 

0 
0,0 

21 

2,7  * 

■  ■  51 f  

2 

0,72 

13 

11 

.2,2 

31 

8 

0 

'  0,0 

2 

w 

2 

16,7 

0 

0,0 

2 

3,2 

9 
5.1 

10  i 
3,9  

9 
1,7 

2 

6,9 

5 

26,3 

41 

5,2 

12 

29 

18 
3,5 

75 

9 

o 

0,0 

o 

0t0 

1 

8.3 

0 
0.0 

4 

6,5 

3 
1.7 

1 

oja 

8 

0 

0,0 

0 

0,0 

17 

2,2- 

6 
?,2 

11 

u 

7 
1,4 

28 

10 

1 

.12,5 

2 

0  5 
0.0  12.8 

e 

IP 

29 
16,6 

41 
15,8 

20 
J2.1- 

3 

10,3 

3 

-15,1 

112  • 

iy 

44 

15.9 

92 

H,6 

IB 
15,2 

47 

11 

0 
0,0 

0 
0,0 

0 

0,0 

i 

U 

4 

*,s 

to 

5,7 

11 

M 

10 

W- 

3 

,.(M- 

0 

_  0,0 

39 

M  - 

20 
M 

..  li3  

31 
4.9 

ii'i-  •  1 1  ii 

30 
5,9 

9, 

V 

12 

0 

 0,0 

0 
0,0 

0 

o,o 

1 

-M 

4 

6,5 

4 

2,3 

9 
3.5 

14  " 

\\m 

3 

1 

-  .5,3. 

36  , 
,J,6 

12 

M 

29 

20 

w 

,  25 

13-20 

0 

0,0 

0 
0,0 

0 
0,0 

1 

4  * 

1,5 

10 

5,7 

5 

13 

6.2 

i 

1,5 

0 
0,0 

34 

1,3 

17 

-6,2 

29 

-M 

22 

-4,3 

78 

21-10 

i  o 
OjL 

1 

3.9 

2 

16f7 

1 

¥ 

5 

9 
5,1 

.  «_. 

6 

3*1, 

0 
0,0 

1 

5,3 

36 
4.6 

16 

31 

 4,9 . 

25 
4.9 

B3 

TOTAL  - 
K(Mt 

a 

1.0 

26 
3,3 

12 
1.5 

39 
4,9 

62 
7,9 

175 

22,2 

260 
32.9 

158 
201 

29 
3.7 

19 
2.4 

70S 
100.0 

276 
35.0 

629 
79.8 

512 
64.0 

ERIC 


5 


v      •    .  . 

TABLE  4D,3.l3i      mUl  EDUCATION,  EDUCATIONAL  SATISFACTION  AND 

mm  or  ira  in  mm&t  mmm  , 
mi  ?mmwm 


1  &  V^pfw^J 

Solum  $1 

VI 

AR3  OF  FORMAL  EDUCATION 

EDUCATIONAL  Si 

TTSFAfiTlOH 

Hunter  of  Utilis 
in  Apartinent  ' 
Bulldim  0 

1-6 

1* 

a 

>  9 

- 

10-11 

12 

13*15 

16 

17+  Total 

Diflflflt- 

Hud 
H&ra 

Need  Median 
Dlff-  3B * i» * 
iront  Tilde k 

2 

0 
0,0 

3 

27,3 

I 

28,6 

5  4 

35.7  16,0 

11 

20,11  : 

T  

18 

3i,7 

1 

3,9 

1 
1 

1 

20,0 

46 

All 

21,1 

34 

22,2 

34 
24.1 

3 

0  4 

0,0  36.4 

2 

28,6  , 

0 

04, 

4 

ji.o... 

13,2,. 

Wit 

U 

o,P 

0 

0,0 

29 

AO 

MA 

71 

'13,7 

19 
13,5 

4 

_  ._  .j  nil  in 

3 

0 
0,0 

r 

2 

i 

,4.0 

.  4 

U 

o,o 

ft 

U 

0,0 

0 
0,0 

18 
8.9 

i 

10 

11 
7,8 

5 

0 
0.0 

0 
0,0 

0 
0.0 

0 
0,0 

0 

0,0  T 

A 

2 

3,8 

2 

.  5,8 

-7.7 

ft 

0 

_  M 

0 
0,0 

6 
2,1 

i 
j 

3.3 

5 

M 

4 

2,8 

6 

0 
0,0 

1  i 

9.1  14.3 

4 

2 

8,0  , 

1 

25,0 

0 
0,0 

24  ? 

il,8 

A 

u 

8,9 

15,0 

20 
14,2 

7 

0 

Q.o 

  T  ^ 

0 
0,0 

0 

0,0 

0 

0,0 

0 
S;0 

1 

M 

0 
0,0 

u 

A 

u 

0,0 

0 
0,0 

l 

u 

0,0 

n 

o,i 

1 

0,71 

8 

0 

o.Q 

1 

W; 

0 
0,0 

0 
0,0 

1 

2 

3tfl  r 

ft 

U 

0,0 

j 

-1,3- 

A 
u 

o,o 

2 

«o,o 

7 

■3,5 

1 

3. 
1,9, 

4 

2t8 

9 

0 
0,0 

0 
0,0 

i 

0 
0,0 

2 

0,0  _ 

A 

0 

0,0 

0 
0.0 

..ill 

ft 
U 

0.0 

0 
0,0 

7 

3,5 

2 

2.2 

5 

3,3 

3 
2,1 

10 

0 

M 

2 

iflt2 

'  0 
0,0 

2 

14,3, 

6 

24,0  , 

11 

11 

/ 

12,7 

j 

3,9 

U 

.  o,o 

* 

1 

20,0 

iu 
14,8 

-  20 
22.2 

26 

..  16,9 

14),9 

11 

0 
0,0 

0 

JUL 

0 
0,0 

0 

o,i 

2 

M. 

2 

.JJL 

1 

1,8 

2 

7.7 

1 

,  OS 

0 

fl,o 

8 
3.9 

0 
8.9 

5 
3,3 

7 

4.9 

12 

0 

0,0 

0 
0,0 

0 
0,0 

0 
0.0 

0 

o.o , 

0 

0i.fl 

1 

1,8 

4 

_15,4. 

0 

0,0 

0 

0,0 

5 

U 

i 

1,1 

5 
3.3 

"3 
2.1 

n  -  20 

0 
0.0 

0 
0^0 

0 
0,0 

0 
0,0 

2 

_M 

3 

5,7 

I. 
1,1- 

2 

7,7 

1 

25,0 

0 

o,P 

9 
4.4 

6  ' 
6,7 

6 

_Jt9 

6 

4.3 

21-10 

(r 

0 
0,0 

0 

0 
0,0 

1 

7,1 

i 

,M 

3 

.  5,7 

5 

2 

-  ?,? 

0 
0.0 

i 

20,0 

13 

M 

4 

4,4- 

10 

a  ' 

5.7 

1WAL 

RewT 

3 

»,5 

11 

5,4 

7 

3,5 

14 
6,9 

25 
12,3 

53 
264 

t  55 
27.1 

26 
12.8 

4 

1.9 

5 

2,5 

203 
100.0 

90 
44.3 

153 
75.4 

141 

69.5 

Oolllim  X  a.  

jftte.qf.Uilt> 
in  Apartitint 


4D  3,13i     FORMAL  IDUCATJOH,  BDUCATIfljjAL  SATISFACTION  AND 
PACT  Ci  HESrtSN  DEWS 


TEAM' OF  FORMAL  EDUCATION 


.EDUCATIONAL  SATISFACTION 


1 


w  Dtilet* 
J  7+  Total  lifted 


Head  Hid  tart 
Need  niff-  Jit's 
More   erant  Index 


25 


6 


17 
3,6 


15 

i.O 


.2    .  ' 

I 

20,0 
0.0 

1      1     3  i4 
y  20Tfl  12.0  10.8 

»  14 
U,5 

11 
5,4 

12 
9,1 

4 

16,0 

1 

■  u 

52 
8,9 

11 

6,9 

Hi 

9,0 

9.2 

,  3 

3     0     2  fi 

ao.0  o,o  iaill. 

12 
9,8 

29 

14,3- 

9 

M. 

* 

1 

•  4,0 

1 

7,1 

62 

1M-- 

10,8 

.io;§ 

*  41 

n.p 

4 

2 

>;  40,0. 

5     0     6,  4 
0.0  24.0  10,8 

29 

49 

JIM 

19 

.  5 

121 

2M 

44 

23,7 

1UI 

21,2 

Hi  i 

22.6 

5 

0 
0,0 

10     2  0 

6.7   0.0   8,0  0.0 

3 

w 
M 

11 

a,3 

A 

2 

8,0 

3d 
5,9 

/q 

.  r«  - 

31 

6.5 

99 

5.9 

6 

0 
0,0 

0     0     3  3 
0,0   0,0  12.0  8,1 

5  , 
4,1 

14  ■ 
6,8 

7 
5,3 

0 
0,0 

0 

0JL 

32 

A 
D 

 y 

4,6  ' 

7 

0 
0,0 

10  12 
6.7   0.0   4,0  5.4 

3 

M  - 

7 
3,4 

6 

A 

0 
0,0 

a 

0  ■ 
0,0 

*jft 

;  3,4 

l,i 

11 
1  j 

2,7 

in 

2,7 

8 

0 

0,0 

4     2     0  1 
6.7  40.0   0.0  2.7 

,  7 
5,7 

4 

10 

8 

M 

2 

8,0 

3 

21,4 

34 
5,8 

10 
5.4 

26 

5,5 

14 

3.8 

9 

0, 
0.0 

0     0     0  2 
0,0   0,0   flfG  5.4 

3 

M 

1 

0,19 

4 

.U. 

0 

0,0  _ 

ft 

0,0 

1U 

1,1 

£ 
y 

1,3 

4 

1.1 

10 

1 

20,0 

0  «.  0     3  2 
0,0   0.0  12,0  5,4 

18 
M.B 

34 

\u 

19 

M»4- 

3 

12,0 

2 

14,3 

82 

14,0 

12,? 

DO 

13,9 

15.4 

11 

A 

u 

0,0 

0     0     1  2 
0.0  0.0   4,0  5.4 

A 
y 

6.6 

10 

8 

'  U 

2 

'  8,0 

0 
0(0 

31 
5,3 

12 

26 
5,5 

23 
6.2 

12 

0 
0,0 

0     0     1  4 

0,0   0.0   4.0  10,0 

4 

8 

y 

10 

H- 

3 

1 

?,1 

31 

5,3  _ 

11 

5,9 

24  " 
5,Q 

17 

4.6  ^ 

'i  13  -  20 

0 

•  0,0 

0     0     1  2 
0.0   0.0   4.0  1,4 

7 

5,7.  

4 

ii 
M 

0 

ofo 

0 

ofo_ 

25 
'4,3 

-11 

M 

23 

4,8 

16 

4.3 

21  -  30 

0 

*  0,0 

1     2     0  4 
6,7  40.0   0.0  lOjfl 

6 
W 

6 

w 

4 

3,0 

0 
0,0 

0 
0,0 

23 

12 
6,5 

21 

4,4 

17„ 
4.6 

RovX 

s 

0,85 

15    5     25  37 
2,6   0,05  4,3  6.3 

122 
20.9 

205, 
35.0 

132 

22.6 

25 
4,1 

14 

2.4 

585 
100.0 

186 
31.8 

476 
81,4 

371 
63.4 " 

o 

ERIC 


579 


530 


TABLi  4D.3.14: 


SOURCES  OF  EDUCATIONAL  ATTAINMENT  AND 
MM1ER  OP  WITS  IN  APAin^fTltXlSB,  ■  • 

part  At  mm  mm 


ABE 


Public.  Private  I 
Gradl    Voce-  Group 
NONE   [or       tional  or 
High  *  School  COinrou 
School      t     {  nity 
Agency 


GED 


Public k  Private  Pour  Indian 


or 


Voca-     year  Group 

tional    College  or>  *| 

School    or  Commu- 

School  Univer-  nity 

Ity  Agency 


Equiv- 
alence 


ABE/ 
GED/ 
SEA 

Program 


School 
Diploma 


75  ■ 
39.89 


IflB 
100,0 


TABLE  4D,3.14i         SOURCES  OF  EDUCATIONAL  ATTAINMENT 'AND  , 

mm  or  wits  m  mtxsw  house, 

  PART  Bi   WESTERN  INDIANS 

 ABE   GED  ~  Equlv-        ~~  ~* 

pdbiic  Piilic  Priv-   Hear  !ii  Public  Public  Prlv-  4-year  Indian  alenee  Nigh 

Crete  S>  Hear  vata    Coll-  Groip    Grade  2-year  ate     Coll-  Group  (No  School 

NOB  or       Coll*    Vm*  ega  or      or      Coll-  Voca-  ega     or  ABE/  Diploma 

Naitar  High     egg      tional  or  Canm-  High    ege     tional  or      Gonunu-  GED/  TOTAL 

of  Sctol  School  Uhiv-  nity     School         School  Univ-  nity  S1A 

Units  ,       eralty  Aqancy    erajty  Agency  Program 


1 

7  0 
5  34    0  0 

0 
0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

oto 

2 

12,5 

1 

8.33 

0 

0  0 

0 

0.L 

0 

oj} 

9  09 

0 
0  0 

11 

3  ffl 

22 

2 

11  1 
8  4    11  11 

0 
0  0 

0 
0  0 

0 
0  0 

4 

25  0 

1 

8  33 

1 

U.U 

0 
0.0 

0 
flj) 

3 

27  27 

3 

22  . 

46 

Q  AJ 

3 

16  2 
13.74  22.22 

0 

0.0 

^0 
ji.0 

0 
0  0 

0 
0,0 

0 

0.0 

0 
0.0 

I 

12  5 

0 
0  0 

1 

9  09 

1 

3  US 

27 

50 

4 

29  2 
22,14  22*22 

1  ■ 
50.0 

0 
0  0 

0 

0,0 

4 

25  0 

% 

16  67 

3 

33.33 

3 

37  5 

0 

0  0 

■  0 
0  0 

6 

23  08 

£  J  |Uy 

56 
19  7Q 

108 

5 

7  0 
5.34  0.0 

0 

Q.Q 

0 

0,0 

0 
0.0 

1 

6,25 

I 

8, 33 

0 
0,0 

0 
0,0 

0 
0  0 

0 

0  0 

2 

7  69 

24 

P i 

35 

6 

4  1 
3,05  11.11 

0 
0.0 



0 
0,0 

0 
0.0 

1 

6,25 

2 

16,67 

2 

22.22 

0 

0,0 

0 

0  0 

2 

18  18 

0 

0,0 

16 

5  65 

28 

7 

3  0 
^.29  0.0 

0 
0.0 

0 
0  0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0  0 

0 
0.0 

0 
0,0 

1 

12  5 

0 
fl  0 

0 

0  0 

2 

7  69 

11 

1  HQ 

17 

8 

7  1 
5,34  11.11 

0 

0,0 

0 

0.0 

ft 

0.0* 

0 

0.0 

i 

8.33 

'  1 
11,11 

2 

25,0 

0 
0.0 

0 
0.0 

2 

7,69 

5.65 

30 

5fB9 

9 

4  0 

3.05  0,0 

0 

0,0 

0 

'0.0 

0 
0,0 

1 

6.25 

0 
0,0 

'  0 
0,0 

0 

0,0 

0 
0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0,0 

3 

1.06 

a 

1,57, 

10 

12  0 

Q  1A    ft  ft 

f flD      U4U  ' 

1 

in  n 

3U.U 

i 

ra  n 

,  o 

n  ft 

1 

2 

10.6/ 

2 

0 

n  ft  ' 

0 

A  A 

0,0 

1 

4 

lb,  Jo 

48 
16,96 

72 
14,15 

11 

.    9  0 
6,87  0t0 

0 

0,0 

0 

0.0 

'  0 
0.0 

0 
0.0 

1 

B.33 

0 
0,0 

1 

12.5 

0 

0T0 

2 

18.18 

2 

7.69 

14 

4,95 

29 
5,7 

12  \ 

5  1 

3,82  U.U 

0 
0.0 

0 
0,0 

0 

0.0 

1 

6,25 

0 
0,0 

0 
0,0 

0 
0,0 

0 
0.0 

0 

0,0 

2 

7.69 

18 

6,36 

'27  . 

13-20 

4  1 
3,05  11.11 

0 

i 

50.0 

J—  T™  - 

0 

0.0 

0 
0.0 

1 

8,33 

0 
0.0 

0 
0,0 

0 

0 

0,0 

2 

7.69 

10 

3,53 

19 
3,73 

21-30 

~  11  0 
8.4  0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 
0.0 

0 

0,0 

1 

6.25 

0 
0.0 

0 
0,0 

0 
0,0 

,0^ 

oto 

1 

9,09 

0 

0,0 

7 

2.47 

20 
3,93 

1  TOTAL 
I 

131  9 
25.74  1.77 

2 

0.39 

2 

0,39 

0 

0,0 

16 

3,14 

12 
2.36 

9 

1,77 

.  8 
1.57 

0 
0,0 

11 

2.16 

26 

5,11 

203 
55.61 

509 
100,0 

s 
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TABLE    4D  3.15:     FORMAL  EDUCATION,  EDUCATIONAL  SATISFACTION  AND 

mm  at  um  m  umm  unit. 


?mk  mm  simes  smm 


Frequency 

YEARS  OF 

F0RHAI 

i  EDUCATION 

EDUCATI0HAL  SATISFACTION 

"SQntor  of 
Rooms 

0 

1-6 

1 

8 

9 

— 
10-11 

12 

13-15 

16 

17+  Total 

Dlesat- 
Iflfied 

Need 
More 

Need 
Diff- 
erent 

Median 

3R's 

Index 

1 

44  46 
2B.2  16.4 

13 
10,6 

19 
7,4 

31 
9,8 

40 
5.4 

73 
6,8 

43 
6,8 

3 

2.7 

3 

3,9 

315 

123 
9,8 

277 
9,3 

269 
10.5 

31 

2 

27 
17,3 

29 
10,3 

9 
7,3 

23 
8,3 

28 
8,8 

47 
6.3 

70 
6,5 

38 
6.0 

9 

7,9 

7 
8  9 

287 
7  6 

 ,.  

121 

9.6 

—  -  —  a  ™  —  - 

247 
8,3 

212 
8.3 

33 

3 

33  32 
21.2  11,4 

15 

12,2 

34  40 
13,2  12,6 

89 
11.9 

123 
11,5 

70 

nj 

14 

12,4 

7 

8.9 

457 

168 

13,4 

-  -  -  •  *  ~  _  _ 

363 
124 

321 
12,5 

33 

4 

17 
10,9 

62 
8.1 

30 

ISA 

52 
.20,2 

78 
24TS 

ISO 
20,1 

224 
20,9 

139 
22,1 

24 
21,2 

8 

10,3 

784 
20,8 

272 
21,6 

603 

518 
20,2 

53' 

5 

16 
10.3 

55 
19,6 

29 

72 

69 
21,7 

Hi 

29,7 

27,7 

152 

31 

14 
17.5 

956 

25^3 

310 
24,6 

736 

24,6 

620 
24,2 

58 

6 

13 

6.3 

41 

14,6 

22 
17.9 

46 
17,8 

54 

4-M 

113 

15.2 

179 

16,7 

111 

17,6 

21 
18,6 

16 
20.5  ' 

.  ,616 
16.3 

169 

481 

16,1 

393 
15.4 

67 

7 

4 

2.6 

13 

4 

3.3 

9 

3.5 

14 

4,4 

52 

-M  J 

59 

*  5.5 

44 

M 

5 

4,4 

13 
16,7 

217 
5.8 

65 

5,2 

170 
5,7 

141 

5.5 

72 

8 

2 

1,3 

0 

0,0 

1 

0,81 

0 

0,0 

L 
•  0.31 

2.7 

"*  26 

19 

.  1,0 

4 

3,5 

2 

2T6 

75 
1,9 

18 

66 

2,2 

47 
1,8 

67 

0 
0,0 

3 

1,1 

0 
0,0 

3 

3 

0,94 

13 
1.7 

20 
1,9 

14 

2,2 

2 
1,8 

8 

10,3 

66 
1.8 

11 

0.87 

47 
1,6 

36 

1.4 

33 

TOL 
Row* 

156 
4.1 

281 
7.4 

123 

3.3 

258 
6.8 

318 
8.4 

745 
19.7 

1071 
28.4 

630 
16.7 

113 

2.9 

78 
2.1 

3773 
190.0 

1257 
33.3 

2990 
79,3 

2557 
67,8 

585 


585 


TABLE   113,151     FORHAL  EDUCATION^  EDUCATIONAL  SATISFACTION  AND 

mm  of  rogn9  in  mum  unit. 


part    Emmi  Indians 


Column  % 

YEARS  Of  FORHAL  EDUCATION 

EDUCATIONAL  SATISFACTION 

Nurter  of 
Roana 

0 

H      7  8 

9 

Ifl-U 

12 

13-15 

17+  Total 

iefiad 

IT  .   _  J 

Held 
More 

Head  Median 
Dlff-  jits 
erent  Index 

1 

1 

3,9 

~T~~  o  r 

JhO   0,0  0,0 

4 

M 

1 

0,71 

1 

1.5 

1 

n 

0,0 

0 
0,0 

'  10 

M 

7 

2,7 

□ 

u 

1,5 

& 

a 

1,6 

2 

3 

nts 

2     4  1 
2.5  13.3  1.9 

3 

§ 
3,6 

4 

0 

0,0 

i 

15,0 

2 

15.4 

27 
3,7 

14 

M-  - 

5ft 

M 

3.3 

3 

5 

19,2 

4     4  § 

4.9  13.3  9.3 

9 

IB 
12,8 

10 

5,1 

10 
10,4 

1 

5,0 

0 
0.0 

66 
94 

25 
9,6 

54 

51 
10,0 

4 

6 

M 

IB    6  14 

22.2  20.0  25.9 

20 

33 

-  334 - 

43 

.  21,9 

21 

1 

M 

3 

165 

?2ta 

64 
24,6 

118 
21,5 

110 

21.6 

5 

3    25    10  13 
IKS  30,9  33,3  27,8 

11 

28 
19,9 

£0 

21 
29,2 

B 

4QT0 

2 

15,1. 

190 
26,2 

62 
23.9 

144 

2£f3 

133 
26,1 

6 

£ 

23,1 

25      5  14 
30,9  16,7  25.9 

14 

20/1 

34 
24.1 

4B 
24,5 

19 
19,8 

6 

30,0 

1 

.  U 

172 
23,8 

56 
21.5 

132 
21,1 

125 
24,6 

7 

2 

?,? 

5     1  4 

6,2    3.3  7.4 

5 

12 
8,5 

14 

8 

8,3 

0 
0,0 

3 

23,1 

54 
7,5 

21 
fl.i 

41 

7,5 

37 
7.3 

B 

0 

0,0 

0     0  0 
0,0   0.0  0.0 

0 

0,0 

5 

9 

M 

5 

5,3 

1 

5,0 

0 

0.0 

20 

M 

6 

2,3  . 

17 

M 

17 

3.3 

0  2  0  1  1  I  4  4  0  2  19  5  13  10 
0.0    2.5    0,0    1.9    1.5      3.6       2.0       4.2     0T0     15f4,     2.6       1,9    '  2.4  1.9 


26  81  30  54  67  141  196  96  20  13  724  260  548  509 
3,6  11.2   4.1   7.5   9,3    19,5     27.1     13,3    2,B     l.B  100.0     35,9     75.7  70.3 


5S3 


537 


1  i 


!      it      it  t 


TABLE  4D3.15;      F08HAI.  EDUCATION,  EDUCATIONAL  SATISFACTION  AND 

mm  or  wm  m  mim  unit. 


mci  mm  mm 


Frequency 
Ooliim  % 

i 

r EARS  OF  FORMAL  EDUCATION 

EDUCATIONAL  SATISFACTION 

Rome 

0 

1-6 

1 

8 

9 

10-11 

12 

13-15 

16 

17+  Total 

Diaaat= 
isfied 

Hand 
Hore 

Need  Hedlan 
Diff-  llU 
erent  Index 

1 

43 
33,1 

46 

23,0 

13 

19 

27 
10,8 

39 

6.5 

70 
7.9 

42 
7,9 

— — -*  ^ — 

3 

3 

4,6 

305 
10.0 

116 
11  fi 

269 
11  0 

261  ' 

Hit 

2 

24 
18,5 

27 

S3T5. 

5 

M, 

22 
10,8 

25 
_  9,9 

42 
6,9 

66 
7.5 

38 
7,1 

 l4t  — 

6 
6,5 

-  *  - — 

1 

7,7 

260 
8,5 

107 
10  7 

227 
9  3 

195 
9  *i 

3 

23    28  u 
-H1.5  H,0  11,8, 

29 
M,2 

31 

71 
11,8 

113 
12,9 

60 
11.2 

13 
13.9 

7 

10  J 

391 

143 
14.3 

309 
12  6 

270 
13  2 

4 

u 

8,5 

44 

22^0 

24 
25,8 

38 

58 

a,? 

117 
19,4 

1S1 

20,6 

118 

-22.4 

23 
%1 

5 

-7,7 

619 
20,3 

208 
20,8 

485 
19,8 

408 
19.9 

5 

13    30    19    57  S8 
10,0  15,0  20.^  27,9  ^3,1 

193 
31,9 

237 
27,0 

'  124 
23.2 

23 
24,7 

12 
18,5 

766 
254 

248 
24.9 

 L.I  — 

592 
24,2 

487 
23.8 

6 

7 

5,4 

16 

,  8,0 

17 

32  40 
15,7  15,9 

79 
13,1 

131 
M,9 

92 
17,2 

15 
%\ 

IS 
23,1 

444 

14,6 

113 

349 
14,3 

268 
13.1 

7 

2 
J,5 

3 

4,0 

3 

M_ 

5 
2,5 

9 
3,6 

40 
6,6 

45 
5,1 

36 
6,7 

5 

5,4 

10 
15,4 

163 
5,3 

44 

4,4 

129 
5,3 

104 

5.1  , 

S 

2 

1.5 

0 

,,o,o. 

i 

u 

0 

1 

0,40 

15 

2,5 

17 

14 

u 

3 

3,2 

2 

3,1 

55 
,1,8 

12 

49 

30 

9t 

0 
0,0 

i 

0,50 

0 
0,0 

2 

0.98 

2 

0,80 

8 
1.3 

16 

1.8 

10 

1,9 

2 

2,2 

6 

9,2 

47 
1.5 

6 

0,60 

34 
1.4 

26 
1.3 

130 
4,3 

200 
6,6 

93 
3,1 

204 
6,7 

251 
8,2 

604 
19,8 

877 
28,7 

534 
17.5 

93 
3,1 

65 

2,1  1 

3051 
100,0 

998 
32,7 

2444 
80.1 

2050 
67.2 

o 

ERIC 


583 


590 


TABLE  4D,3.16i         SOURCES  OF  EDUCATIONAL  ATTAINMENT  AND 

mot  of  mn  w  wwm  unit 


PARTAi  EASTERN  MM 


Hunter 
of  Roans  j 

ABE 

GED 

Equiv- 
alence 

High 

school 

Diploma 

TOTAL 

NONE 

PUDiio  rriviti  Indian 
Gride    Vooa^  Group 
or       tlonal  or 
High     ionooA  Conimu^ 
School  nity 
Agency 

FuoiiG  PriyEti  tour  infliaA 
Grade    Vooa-     Vaar  Group 
or       tlonal    College  or 
High     School    or  Conuau* 
School             Unlvar-  nity 
slty  Aqaney 

-    "  1                 if    1   "  * 

(NO 
ABE/ 
GED/ 
SEA 

Progiram 

i 

6 

2.44 

0         0  0 
0.0       0,0  0,0 

0         0          0  2 
0,0       0,0        0,0  7.41 

0 
0.0 

3 

1,51 

11 

1,66 

2 

9 

3,66 

0         0  5 
0,0       0,0  7.25 

0         2          0  0 
0,0      25.0        0,0  0,0 

1 

4,76 

6 

2,26 

23 

3.47 

3 

21 

1,14 

4         0  11 

28,57      0.0  15.94 

10          0  5 
16,67       0.0        0,0  18.52 

1 

4,76 

16 

6.04 

59 
8  9 

\ 

60 
24.39 

3         2  16 
21.43      40.0  23,19 

2         1          0  3 
33,33      12  5         0.0  11.11 

3 

14  29 

60 
22  M 

150 

22  62 

mm*  Mis 

5 

63 
25,61  . 

1         1  15 
7,14     20.0  21,74 

112  6 
16,67     12,5      100.0  22,22 

8 

38.1 

75 
28.3 

173 

26  09 

6  ' 

64 

26,02 

2         2  16 
14,29     40.0  2349 

13          0  7 
16.67      37.5        0.0  25,93 

4 

19.05 

59 
22,26 

158 
23,83 

7 

17 

6,91 

0         0  4 

0,0       0.0  5.B 

1         0  0 
16.67      0,0        0.0  11.11 

4 

19.05 

22 
8,3 

51 

7,69 

8 

1 

0.41 

1          0  1 
7,14      0,0  1,45 

0         10  1 
0,0      12.5        0.0  3,7 

0 
0.0 

14 

5,28 

19 

2,87 

9 

S 

2.03 

3         0  1 
21.43      0,0       1.45  , 

0         0          0  0 
0,0       0,0        0.0  0.0 

0 
0,0 

10 
3.77 

19 

2,87 

total 

Howl 
Median 

246 
37.1 

4,93 

14         5  69 
2.11      0.75  10.41 

4,5       5.0  4.67 

6         8          2  27 
0,9       1.21  ,     0.3  4,07 

4.5       5.5        5.0  5.08 

21 

3.17 
5.19 

265 
39,97 

5,13 

663 
100.0 

5.01  . 

Li 


Nmter 
of 

Roans 


1 


TOTAL 
Kan 

Median 


TABLE  4D.3.16; 


SOURCES  OF  EDUCATIONAL  ATTAINMENT  AND 

mm  or  mm  m  umum  wit 

PART  B:   WESTERN  INDIANS 


=Year  Indian 


Grada    a^f&ar  vata  ffill- 
NM!  or      Coll-    to-   eg§  or 
High    ege     tional  or 


156 
15,18 


115 
11,19 


5  4 
6,94  20,0 


5  1 
5,94  5.0 


139 
13,52 


192 
18,68 


248 
24.12 


121 
U.77 


42 

M 


7 

0,66 


0.78 


1028 
38.1 

4.04 


72  20 


School  Uiiv=  nity 

arsity  Agency 

2       0  7 

9.52    0,0  8.54 


0 
0.0 


0 
0,0 


6 

7.32 


GED 


Public  Public  Priv-  4-yaar  Indian 
Grade  2-year  ate     Coll-  Group 
or      Coll=  Vosa-  ege  or 
High    ege     tlonal  or  Cominu- 
School         School  Univ-  nlty 

ersifcy  Agency 


3  110  3 
6.38     2.56    3,7     0,0  4.92 


6  2 
12.77  5,13 


0 
0,0 


0 
0,0 


Mm 

3,28 


Equiv-  I 
alenoi 
(No 
ABE/ 
GED/ 
SEA 

Program 


4 


9  5  3  1  3 
19,15     12,82   11,11    7.14  4,92 


4  5  2  2  19 

5,56  25,0  9.52  1QQ.0  23,17 

25  3  4  0  18  J     a        9       6       4  11 

34,72  15.0  19.05  M  21.95    1LQ2    2LPI   22.22   28,57  18.03 


15  6        5  0  14 

20,83  30,0    _  23,11  Q.fl  17,07 

11  0        5  0  11 

15,28  0.0     23.81  0,0  13.41 

3  10  0  5 

4.17  5.0      0.0  0.0  6.1 


2  0  3       0  0 

2.78  0,0  14,29    0,0  0.0 

2  0  0       0  2 

2.78  0.0     _0.0  14 


21 


2 


82 


2.67    0,74     0,78    0,07  3,04 


4,38    3.5      5,0  3,0 


4,0 


U 
23,4 


11  10  6  20 
28.21    37,04    42J6  32,79 


7  6  2  2  14 
14.89     15,38    7,41   14,29  22,95 


112  0  7 

4^11^    2.56    7,41  0.0  11.48 

2-2       2  0  1 

4.26     5.13    7,41  0,0  1.64 


13 
13.9E 


High 
Schoo 
Diploma 


140 


1,08 


2  1  1  0 
5>13    3,7     7.14  0.0 


47  39  27  14 
1.74     1,45    1,0  0,52 

4,19     4.7J    4,85  4,83 


61 

2'(6 
5.0& 


299 

aya 


201 


ERIC 


593 


59^ 


TABLE  40  3.17s  FORHAL  EDUCATION,  EDUCATIONAL  SATISFACTION  AND 
\  LOOT!  OP  nESIDENCE  IN  THIS  mwm. 


?tmk  W.W  STATUS  SHftRV 


Etapency 

YEARS  OF  FORHAL  EDUCATION 

EDUCATIONAL  SATIiFACTION 

yngthof 
Residence 

* 

in  This 

0  1-6 

7 

1  9 

10-1! 

12 

13-15 

16 

17+  Total 

Diaeat- 
ipfied 

Need 
Mart 

Heed  Hedlan 
Diff-  SR's 
erent  Index 

Less  tten 
1  vear 

34  22 
18.2  7.8 

5 

23  »  29 
8.9  9.1 

96 
12.8 

148 

ILL 

94 
14,8 

•18 
15.9 

17 

ay 

486 
12,7 

.  152 
12.0 

36! 
U.9 

289 

31 

1-4 

6  21 
3.2  7.5 

4 

3,2 

25  38 
9.6  11.9 

115 
15.3 

171 

15.8 

 T_~  ,  1  

119 
18.8 

22 
19,5 

17 

21J 

538 

Mil 

178 
14.1 

,  425 

Mil 

348 
13..5 

'  64 

5-9 

3  20 
1.6  VI 

12    31  33 
9,7  U.9  10.3 

72 
9.6 

119 
11,0 

80 

■J2.6- 

16 
14,2 

12 
15.4 

398 

127 
10,0 

319 
10,6 

TtLt_ 

273 
-40,1 

69 

10  -  14 

4  12 
2.1  U 

6 

18  22 
6.9  6,9 

6i 
8,1 

78 
*  7,2 

66 
10,4 

U 

,-9,7  - 

2 

2,6 

200 

98 
7,7 

216 
.7,2 

201 
7,1 

58 

15-  19 

1  16 
0.53  5.7 

"9 

19  32 
7.3  10.0 

87 

79 
7,3 

48 
7,6 

2 

u 

3 

3,9 

296 
11 

.  96 
7.6 

251 
8.3 

196 

53 

20-29 

7  23 
3.7  8.2 

29 
23f4 

31  67 
11,9  20,9 

146 

4  A  i 

19,4 

243 
.  22,5 

121 
19,1 

23 
20,4 

12 
15,4 

702 
JL3 

243 

19  j 

583 
19.4 

460 
17.9 

64 

30-39 

28  34 
14.9  12.1 

17     30  46 
13.7  11.5  14.4 

78 

m  ft  ft 

10.4 

136 
12,6 

53 

y 

11 
9,7 

9 

442 
11,5 

-  121 
9.6 

338 
ill 

'  300 

10 

40-49 

i 

21     55  20 
11.2  19.6  16.1 

34  18 
13.1  5,6 

.  42 
5.6 

35 
3.2 

24 

.  3* 
2,7 

4 

5,1 

256 
6,7 

101 

m 

199 

XX, 

31 

50-59 

36  22 
19.3  7J_ 

11 

8,9 

16  12 
6,2  3.8 

16 

...  i,L 

24 

--  2,2 

5 

0.79 

3 

2,7 

1 

M 

146 

3,8 

56 

M 

102 

114 

,  J  J  - 

31 

i 

60+  years 

47  56 
2S.1  19.9 

■U    33  23 
8.9  12.7  7.2 

40 
5,3 

47 
M 

24 
3,8 

4 

y 

i 

1,3 

286 

7,5 

95 

207 

496 

33 

TOEftL 

Rovl 

137  281 
4.9  7,3 

124 

3.2 

260  320 
6.8  8.4 

753 
19,7 

1080 

28,2 

634 
16,6 

113 

2.9 

78 

2,0 

3830 
100.0 

1267 
33.1 

3011 

78,0 

/ 

'2576 
67,3 

I 


.  ,  Odd 

iErJc,  !  (,59dm 


J  l.j  u:  :„„.!  l,j  i  i  :  i  ;  j  r 


FORMAL  EDUCATION,  EDUCATIONAL  SATISFACTION  ANli 

mm\  op  mwam  m  rats  cxmwiDf, 
part  b:  mm  mm 


Frtqmney 
Colum*  ' 

r 

YEARS  OF  FORMAL  EDUCAT 

ION 

EDUCATIONAL  SATISFACTION 

length  of 
Rasidagsin 

0  1-6 

1 

B 

9 

i  a  11 

i  1  1 

u 

13-13 

In 
I  u 

1  74- 
1  IT 

TO  JSl 

Dlsflat- 
'  1b  fled 

Need 
Hon 

Heed  Median 
Dlff-  3R*8 
scent  Index 

Lais  ttm 
i  vet 

13  4 

33.3  4.9 

0 

9,8 

5 
?,3 

6 
8f9 

21 

1  J  n 

14.9 

16 

ft  ft 

12 
12,5 

5 

25,0 

3 

23,1 

85 
11.5 

21 
8.1 

49 
8,9 

39 
7,7 

1-  4 

3  10 
7:7  114 

2 

6,7 

5 
9,3 

16 

23,9 

16 

11.4 

33 
16,8 

12 
12,5 

1 

3 

31  1 

101 

11  1 

13,  I 

37 
14,2 

83 
15,2 

78 
15.3 

5-  9 

1     8  3 
2.6   9.9  10.0 

10  11 
18,5  16.4 

20 

24 

12,2 

12 
12,5 

OA  fl 

,  1 

94 

32 

79 

71 
14.7 

10-14 

1  5 

■2,6  U 

2 

6f? 

5 

9,3 

3 

OJL 

12 

y 

12 

6,1 

1  ft 

12 

12tS 

2 

10,0 

0 
0,0 

54 

29 
11.2 

37 
6.8 

39 
7.7 

15-19 

1  7 
2.6  8.6 

3 

|0,0 

5 

?,3 

7 

10,5 

.  20 
■  14,2 

9 

M  / 

/  0 
:  0,0 

0 

M  0,0 

70 
9.5 

1 

IB 

y 

1  56 
10,2 

46 
9.0 

,20-29 

1   .12     8     8  U 
2.6  14.8  26.7  14J  16.4 

21 

U,9 

4U 

2.8,8 

5 

55,0 

2 

1M 

123 
16,7 

55 

ft  J 

94 

75 
14.7 

30  -  39 

8     12  5 
20.5  14.8  16.7 

3  ,  9 
5.6  13.4 

;8t5 

33 
16,8 

14 

H.6 

2 

10,0 

3 

23,1 

101 

13f7 

24 
9,2 

*  72 
13,1 

73 
34,3 

40  -  49 

0  U 
0,0  13.6  : 

3 

7 

\u 

2 

;2,9 

11 

7,8 

1ft  * 

5,1 

A 

y 

0 
0,0 

1 

49 

a 

8.1  _ 

41 

7,5 

15 

7.7 

50-  59 

§  4 
12.8  4.9 

i 

3,3 

4 

7,4 

2 

2,9 

4  ' 
*  2T8 

9 

M 

0 

0,0 

0 
0,0 

0 

 P 

29 
3.9 

/  13 
5,0 

19 
3.5 

23 
4.5 

60-h  years 

6  8 
15,4   9,9  1 

3 

10.0 

2 

3.7 

0 

0,0 

4 

1.8 

6 

3,1 

1 

1.0 

1 

5.0 

0 

0fD 

31 
4,2 

.  10 
3,9 

18 
3,3 

22 
4.3 

TOIM, 

MM  * 

i 

39  81 
5.3  10.9 

30 
4,1 

54 

,  7.3 

67 
9,1 

# 

141 
19.1 

196 
26.6 

96 
13,0 

20 

hi 

13 

1  D 

737 

1AA  A 

100.0 

260 
35,3 

548 
74,4 

509 
69,1 

is 

in.  ' 
1 

SER?C  * 

59? 

i  i 

1 

v 

y 

* 

1 

p 

p 

593 

TASLE  4D3,17i 

i 
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TABLE    4D  3,17j    FORMAL  EDUCATION,  EDUCATIONAL  SATISFACTION  AND 
LOT  OP  RESIDENCE  IN  MS  OEHIMITV 


Frequaey 
Mum  % 

YEARS  OF  FORMA / 

,  EDUCATION 

EDUCATIONAL  SATISFACTION 

Length  of 
Residence  In 
Jjda  Capmlty 

0 

i-6 

7  8 

9 

10-11 

12 

13=15 

16 

17+ 

Total 

Dissat- 
isfied 

Haed 
More 

Nagd  Median 
Dlff-  3R's 
arent  Index 

Less  t\m 
1  ym 

21 

14,2 

18 
9,0 

5  18 

5.3  8,7 

23 
U 

75 
12,3 

132 

iy 

82 
lSj_ 

13 
.  13,9 

14 

401 
12,9 

131 
13,0 

312 
12,7 

250 
12.1 

i  -  4 

3 

2,0 

11 
5,5 

2  20 
2,1  9.7 

22 

99 
16,2 

138 
1M 

107 
19,9 

21 

22,6 

14 

21,5 

14,1 

141 
14,0 

342 
13,9 

270 
13.1 

5-  9 

2 

M 

12 
6,0 

9  21 
9.6  10,2 

22 

M 

52 

8,5  ... 

95 

68 
12,6 

12 
12,9 

ll 
16,9 

304 

.,9,8 

95 

M 

240 
9,7 

198 

.9.6 

10-14 

3 

2t0 

7 

3.5 

4  13 

4,3  6,3 

19 

7,5 

49 

8,0 

66 

7.5 

54 
10,0 

9 
9.7 

2 
3.1 

226 
7.3 

69 

179 

7.3 

162 

7,8 

15-19 

0 
0.0 

9 

-4,5 

6  14 

6,4  6,8 

25 
9,9 

67 
10,9 

61 

6,5 

39 
7.3 

2 

2,2 

3 

1,6 

225 
7.3 

78 
7,8 

195 
-  7,9 

150 

7.3 

20  ^  29 

6 

-  -4,1 

11 

u. 

21    23  56 
22,3  U.2  22,1 

125 
20,4 

208 

23,5 

101 

JB,8 

18 

W.4 

V 

10 
15,4 

579 

ia,7 

188 
18,7 

489 

JUL 

385  , 
18.6 

30-39 

20    22    12  27 
13.5  11.0  12.S  13.1 

3? 

14,6 

66 
10,8 

103 

H.7., 

39 

-  7,3 

9 

-  M 

6 

%2 

341 
11,0 

97 
9,6 

266 
10,8 

227 
10,9 

40  =  49 

21    44    17  27 
14.2  22.0  18.1  13.1 

16 

31 

ifJ 

25 
2,8 

20 
3,7 

3 

3,2 

3 

207 
6,7 

80 
.7,9 

168 
6,8 

160 
7.7 

50-59 

31 
20,9 

id 

9,0 

10  12 
10.6  S,8 

10 

12 

M 

15 

-W 

5 

0,93 

3 

3,2 

1 

1,5 

117 

3,1 

43 

4.2 

83 

91 
4.4 

60+  years 

41 

27.7 

48 
24.0 

8  31 
8.5  15.1 

23 
9,1 

36 

5,9 

41 

4.6 

23 
4,3 

3 

3.2 

1 

1,5 

255 
8,2 

85 
8,4 

189 

174 
8.4 

148 

4.8 

200 

6,5 

'  94  206 
3.0  6,7 

253 
8.2 

612 
19.8 

884 
28,6 

538 
17*4 

93 
3.0 

65 
21 

3093 
100,0 

1007 
32.6 

2463 
79,6 

2067 
66,8 

y 


m 


603 


TABLE  40,3,18s     .    SOURCES  OF  EDUCATIONAL  ATTAINMENT  AND  ' 

IMI  OF  MSIDBEE  IN  WIS  t»HHm 


m  k  mm  mvm 


Length 
of  ResldinQe 

ABE 

GED 

Ec'jb- 
alcnce 
(Is 

Mil 

ml 

51 

r "  — 

EJigh 
School 

1~H  nl  fima 

TOTAL 

NONE 

puBIio  Private  Indian 

or       tional  or 
lllgh     School  Comu* 
pcnooi  nicy 
Agency 

Public  Private  Four  Indian 

■firsts     Voea-      Year  Gfmin 
or       tional    Collggs  or 
High    School    or  Cowm- 

CfhnAl                      lift  i  war—  n'it-u 

sity  Agency 

Less  than 
1  year 

23 

9,35 

1         1  3 
7,14     20,0  4,35 

12          0  1 
16,67     25.0        0,0  3,7 

.  5 
21,81 

31 
11.7 

68 
10,26 

1  -  4 

I! 

27 
10,98 

2         1  9 
14.29     20,0  13.04 

2         0          0  7 
33,33      0,0        '..0  25,93 

j 

IMS 

40 
15.09 

92 
13.88 

5=9 

26 
10,57 

2         0  13 
14.29      0.0  1B.84 

I         2          \  I 
16,67     25.0       50,0  3,7 

0 

y 

32 
12,08 

78 
11,76 

10  -  u 

15 
6.1 

0         1  9 
0,0      20,0  13,04 

11          0  3 
16.67     12,5        0.0  11.11 

2 

m 

20 

7.55  , 

52 

7,B4 

15-19 

25 
10,16 

5         O  S 
35,71      0,0  11,59 

0         0          1  2 
0,0       0.0       50,0  7,41 

i 

w 

19 

7,17 

61 
9,2 

20-29 

39 
15,85 

2         1  9 
14,29     20,0  13.04 

13          0  3 
16.67      37.5        0.0  11,11 

i 

50 
18.87 

114 
17,19 

30  =  39 

33 
13.41 

2         0  7 
14.29      0,0  10,14 

0         0          u  B 
0.0       0.0        '  29,63 

1 

y 

43 
16,23 

93 
14,03 

40-49 

26 
10,57 

0         0  4 
0.0       0.0  5.8 

0         D          O  2 
0,0       0,0        0,0  7,41 

i 

M 

15 

5,66 

47 

7.09 

50-19 

13 

5.28 
19 

7,72 

0         1  4 

0.0     '20,0  5.8 

0         0          0  0 
0,0       0,0        0,0  0,0 

3 

11,29 

0 

3,02 

29 

4,37 

0         0  3 
0,0       0,0  4,35 

0         0         0  0 

0,0       0,0        0  0       0  0 

Vt*                        "iV  V|U 

5 

DO 

7 

9  fid 

29 

1,  J/ 

TOfAL 
ROWS 

! 

246 
37,1 

14         5  69 
2.11      0,75  10,41 

6         8          2  27 
0.9       121       0,3  4,07 

1 
ID 

265 
39,97 

663 
100,0 

ERIC 

,60i 


TABLE  4P.3J5,       50U5RCES  OF  EDUCATIONAL  ATTAINMENT  AND 

luoih  op  mims  m  oqmuutc 


PRRT  Ms   WESTERN  INDIANS 


ABE 

GEO 

Equiv= 

telle 

Prlv- 

i"Y_m  Indian 

Public 

Public  Prlv- 

4-yaar 

Indian 

alenci 

High 

Grade 

2-YVfiar 

vate 

coil^ 

Gmufl 

Grade 

2-yeai 

'  ate 

Coil- 

Group 

(No 

School 

tell 

Of 

£tol  1- 

\bea- 

flf  * 

or 

Coil- 

Voca- 

egg 

or 

ABB/ 

Diploma 

High 

tional 

Of 

Conur  - 

High 

age 

tional  or 

Coinsnu- 

GEP/ 

TOTAL 

School 

Sdwo] 

iiity 

School 

School  Unlv- 

nity 

SEA 

length 

ergity 

Agency 

program 

Lms  than 

91 

11 

^r":                E  ■    *  -■ 

1 

6 

9 

B 

2 

2 

8 

14 

156 

312 

one  vear 

,  9,52 

17,65 

20,51 

14,29 

13,11 

15,05 

12,99  • 

11.47 

84 

9 

1 

1 

n 

10 

11 

5 

2 

4 

13 

19 

213 

372 

1  -  4 

8,12 

4.r*€ 

fin 

IS  2 

21  57 

19  R9 

7  41 

28  57 

2!  ,31 

20,43 

!?,74 

13,68 

5-9 

63 

15 

4 

2 

n 

12 

6 

3 

3 

0 

9 

13 

132 

261 

29,83 

n  A 

11  76 

11  11 

Hill 

n  n 

14  75 

13,98 

10.99 

9,6 

10  -  14 

68 

0 

1 

2 

0 

§ 

2 

3 

5 

0 

6 

7  , 

101 

200 

w 

0,0 

9,52 

fin 

3.92 

7  fiQ 

IB  52 

0  0 

y  i  u 

9  84 

7,53 

8.41 

7,3fi 

15  -  19 

BO 

12 

5 

2 

o 

10 

6 

0 

1 

3 

3 

61 

206 

16,67 

9,52 

Imp-  - 

HT76 

/  |Qj 

0  0 

7  14 

4  92 

3T23 

6.74 

7?5B 

20  -  29 

150 

16 

1 

7 

0 

13 

6 

12 

6 

1 

6 

2! 

270 

509 

M,49 

2?,22 

33,33 

M .  

11,76 

10  77 

22,22 

7.14 

9  84 

22,58 

22.48 

18J2, 

30-39 

126 

7 

4 

2 

0 

12 

8 

j 

3 

5 

4 

6 

132 

314 

19^0^5 

9,52 

,  Jlli  - 

11,63. 

15  69 

12  B2 

11*11 

J5,  /l 

fi  56 

6,45 

10,99 

11,55 

40  -  49 

133 

0 

1 

1 

0 

4 

0 

0 

1 

0 

6 

4 

43 

193 

JiO 

4f7«^ 

4476 

0,0. 

0,0 

0,0 

3,7 

0.0 

9,84 

4,3 

3.58 

7,1 

50-59 

64 

0 

1 

0 

0  3 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

20 

111 

M3 

0,0 

0,0 

151- 

A  A 
U|U 

2.56 

3,7 

0,0 

0,0 

1,67 

4,08 

156 

a 

1 

2 

1 

f 

3 

0 

4 

1 

5 

6 

53 

241 

15t07 

2,78 

4r7«£ 

5,88 

0,0 

14,81 

2,M. 

8,2 

a,45 

J^l 

8,86 

TOTAL 

1035 

a 

21 

2 

82 

51 

39 

27 

14 

61 

93 

1201 

2719 

new  * 

38,01 

2,65 

oj—7 

0,77 

0*07 

3,02 

1,88 

1.43 

0.99 

0.51 

2,24 

3.42 

44.17 

100,0 

i 


TABLE  ©3,1!.     FORHAL  EDUCATION,  IDEUCAT10HAL  SATISFACTION  AND 

mmsffnn  mm,  * 


Wk  tMCTED  Sfflfc  SU_#R. 


Oolum  1 

Value  of 
Rasi 


Less  than 
$10,000 


$10-19,993 


$20-29,999 
$30-39, 999 
$40-49,999 


$8M9,999 
1100-149,999 


$150,000+ 


TOIMj 


y 


HEARS  OF  FORMAL  EDUCMTI0N 


EDUCATIOHaL  SiHSPACTIOH 


0   1-6      7     8     9   10-11      12  iV\i 


16 


Heed  Hid lan 

Dliiat-,  NM  (Iff-  3R  _ 

l_7t  Total   laflcd    Marl  iffnt  Index 

2079  1796 


139    197  80  175  220  529  741  44Q»  68  3  6  2625  911  2079  1796  47 

74.3  70.1  64,5  67.3  68,8  70.3  68,6  jfjj  60,2  46.2  68.5  71.9  '  Sj.j.  J.7  > 

23    24  10  28  29  59  74  41  -  4  3  294  77  2^3  195  56 

_1.2J_.8J.  8,1  10,8  8,0  ,  7,8  y  Jji  3,5  3.9  7,7  6,1  ?,f  7.6 


14  36     17    24  26  56  74 

7.5  12.8  13.7  9,2  8,1  7,4  6.9 

5  12      3     19  .12  32  79 

2.7  4.3    2,4  7.3  3,8  U  7.3 


IS*      9       3  294 

S,l_     7.9     3.9  7.7 


105     M  m  50 

■  8.3-  -  AS,  7,9 


40  a      15        7     224        55       #0    112  56 
13.3      8.9    5.9      4.3     .5.7.  U  ■ 

24  ,       4       9    1  39       43      105    84  72 


0     2     5     6    12     36  39 
0,0   0,71  4,0   8.3   3,8    5,1      3,6    _Ui     3.5     11,5     3.6      3.4       3,5  13 


1  7  3  5  9  21  28 

0,53  2,5  2.4  1.9  2.8  2.8  2.6 

3  1  4  3  I  11  31 

1,6  0.36  3.2  1.2  2,5  1.5  2.9 


Jl  3  3  91  27 
111     2.7     3.9    2.4  2.1 


69     56  56 

40.  _ 


25 

JUL 


7 
6.2 


7  100 
,9  2,6 


26 

1L 


S3  66 
JO 


0  0  2  0  1  6  5  3 
0.0   0.0    1.6   0.0   0.31   D.aO     0_46  1.3 

2     10     0     11        5  7 


0 

0.0 


4  26 
5.1  0.68 


3       1  21 

U  ;  0,36  0,0   0^  0,31  J.13     0,46      1,1       2.7      1.3     0,55      0,71      0.6.  u.SO 


0  1  0  0  3  0  4 
0.0    0,36  0.0   0,0   0.91   O.O  0,37 


3 

jjzl 


0 

0,0 


6,4 


16 

0.42 


.  3 
0,24 


11 

Ml 


10 

ML 


187  281 
4,9  7.3 


124 

3.2 


260 
6.8 


320 


753 
19.7 


1080 

28,2 


113 

2.9 


78  3830 
2,0  100.0 


1267 
33,1 


!  *t„  im^g  ill   Units,  tfiathar  rated  or  owned, 


lOll  2576 
784  W 


60S 


72 


11  17  19  31 
0.87     .0,54  0.74 

9       18     13  44 


31 


TABLE   4&U9!  FORHAL  EDUCATION ,  EDUCATIQHAL  SATISFACTION  AKD 
RSTDEHTIAL  VAI1JM 


PART  Q:  EASTERN  INDIAHS 


frequency 
Calum  % 

YEARS  OF  F0RHAI 

,  EDUCATION 

iPUCA' 

ATI^ACTION 

Value  of 
Residence 

0 

1 

10-11 

12 

13-15 

16 

17+  Total 

Disss  |i| 
IsflN  ^  In 

Hftod  Median 

ft  J  pw  £  _    IB  ■  a 

e^tesnt  Index 
64.  2 

less  than 
SlQ.QPQ  

26    55  2! 
*Uj  67,9  10,0 

108  4 
76,6 

123 
62,8 

66 
68,8 

11 

55,0 

7 

ft 

53.9 

506 
68  7 

194 

-  11 

$1M9(999 

6 

..:4M 

4      4     1  j 

4,9  13,3  Ipj 

17 
12,1 

10 

5,1 

10 
10.4 . 

1 

5,0 

A  A 

64 

8,7 

19 

7,3 

II 

4;5 
i-  a 

120-29,999 

2  18 
5.1  22.2 

2 

6,7 

6  5 

2 

19 

9,7 

5 

5,?. 

2 

mo,o 

1 

62 

22 

-JUL 

« 

_ .  n 

,  4.-6 
d.i  n 

#39,999 

30,3 

1 

M 

0 

JA 

3  ] 

-  MJi 

7 

.  i? 

31 

isfa 

10 

10,4 

5 

25.0 

0 

0,0 

64 

14 
5,4 

r  ^  i 

~Jl__ai  i 

$IM9,999 

0 
0*0 

1  3 
1,2  10.0 

0  I 

6 

4.3 

8 

44  . 

2 

?,i 

1 

2 

15,4 

25 

-  3,4  . 

9 

»  T7 

_  U     i.-  i 

1 

2 

0 
0,0 

0  9 

1 

0.71 

3 

-  M 

2 

.  U. 

0 

0,0 

.  0 
0,0 

9 
1.2 

i 

oja 

1 

:3 

-  0.-  59 

^$=79,999 

0 
0,0 

0 

QL0 

0 
0,0 

0  1 

.  ML  II 

„  0 
0,0 

2 

M 

0 

0.0, 

0 

ofo 

1 

4 

0,54 

i 

OJ 

] 

_  M 

n 

48MU99 

0 

...  0,0 

0 

0     0  fi 

0,0  oj.w 

0 

0,0 

0 
0,0 

1 

1,0 

0 

0.0 

►  1 
7,7 

2 

0.7? 

0 

wl 

!  12 

,^1,000+ 

0 
0,0 

0 
0,0 

0 

Jf0. 

■  0  1 

0 
0.0 

0 

0,0  . 

0 
0,0 

0 

0.0 

1 

7,7 

1 

0,14 

0 

Ptp. 

I'  ao 

TO 

39 
5.3 

81 
10,9 

30 
4.1 

N  0 

141 

19.1 

196 
26.6 

96 
13.0 

20 
2,7 

13 
1,8 

737 
100.0 

260 
35.3 

i 

foil  , 

fi 
fi 


•Inoluto  ill  Uiiiuta,  whetlw  rated  t£  fiwwl 


TABLI    4D  3,19t 


FORMAL  EDUCATION,.    EDUCATIONAL  SATISFACTION  AMtt 


R&RT  Ci    Wi^j  INDIANS 


YEARS  OF  FORMAL  EDUCATION 


NATIONAL  SATISFACTION 


1-6 


9  *  10-11 


12 


1  3-15 


16 


113  142  59  138  168 
76.4    71,0  62.8    €6,9  66,4 


29\  2115 
44,6  |%J 


Need  Median 
pliwac-     Need     Diff-  38*y 
jjjfjBed      More     erent  Index 

11    7        1696  1444 
71*    2        68,9       6949  . 


54*8  176 
5.*  B  7.2 


iaa 

131 
5.3 

B6 

_ L5- 
62 

80 

16 
0.65 

18 

0,73 

10 
0,41 

2463 
79,6 


150 
7,3 


159 
7-7 

91 

67 

3,2 

53 
2,6 

63 
3,1 

17 

0.B2 

13 

0,63 

10 

0,48 

2067 
66.8 


ludes  alt  Units,  Whether  raited  or  owned,  fl 

,  ■  bJuU 


ERLC 


TABLE  40,3,20?  SOURCES  OF  EDUCATIONAL  ATTAINMENT  AND 

VAIUE  OF  fMLW  UNIT 


PARTAi  EASTERN  KDIANS 


Value 

ABE 

GED 

Equiv- 
alence 
(No 
ABB/ 
GED/ 
.  SEA 
Prograi 

High 

School 

Diploma 

TOTAL 

NONE 

Public  Private  Indian 
yraai    vooa~  uroup 
or       tional  or 
High     School  Comnu- 
School  nity 
Agency 

Public  Private  Four  Indian 
braas    VOGI"      ilir  uroup 
or       tional    College  or 
High     School    Or  Commu- 
School             Univer-  nity 
sity  Agency 

Leas  than 
$10,000 

160 
65,04 

12         4  58 
85,71     80,0  84.06 

5         7          2  19 
83.33     87,5      100,0  70.37 

16 
76.19 

171 
64,53 

454 
68.48 

$10,000  - 
119,999 

26 
10.57 

1  16 
7.14     20,0  8.7 

--  -   -  i 

0         0          0  4 
0.0       0,0      ,  0.0  14,81 

2 

9.52 

14 

5,28 

54 

8,14 

$20,000  - 
129,999 

29 
11,79 

0         0  4 
0,0       0.0  5,8 

0         0          0  1 

0,0       0.0        0,0  3,7 

1 

4,76 

23 

6,66 

58 

8,75 

130,000  - 
$39,999  ■ 

18 

7,32 

0         0  0 
0.0       0,0  0.0 

0         1  0.2 
,0.0      12.5        0.0  7,41 

1 

4,76 

35 
13,21 

57 
-  8,6 

$40,0011  - 1 
$49#99l<  « 

8 

3.25 

i      o  i 

'7.14  '  0^0  1.45 

1         0    #     "'0  1 
16.67      0,0    *    0,0  3.7 

1 

4.76  ' 

12 

4.53 

25 

3,77 

150,000  - 
159,999 

4 

1,63 

■i  

■  0        0  0 
0,0       0.0  0.0 

0         0          0  0 
0,0       0,0        0.0  0,0 

0 
0,0 

4 

1.51 

fi 

1,21 

$60,000  - 
$79,999 

1 

0.41 

0         0  0 
0,0       0,0  0.0 

0         0          0  *0 
0,0       0,0        0,0  0.0 

0 
0,0 

3 

1.13 

4 

0,6 

$60,000  - 
$99,999 

0 
0.0 

0      .  0  0 
0,0       0,0  0,0 

0         0         0         0  , 
0,0       0,0        0,0  0.0 

0 

■  0,0 

2 

0,75 

2 

0.3 

$150,OGOt 

■ 

0 
0.0 

0         0  0 
0,0       0,0  0.0 

0         0          0  0 
0,0       0,0        0,0  0.0 

0 
0,0 

1 

0.38 

1 

0,15 

TOTAL 
Rows 

246 

37J 

14'        5  69 
2,11      0,75  10,41 

6         8          2  27 
0,9       1.21       0,3  4.07 

21 

3.17 

265 
39.97 

663 
100,0 

I 


ERIC  611 


TABLE   4D.3.201        SOURCES  Of  EDUCATIONAL  ATO!llii## 

VALUE  OF  DWELLING  UNIT, 

PART  Q;   WESTERN  INDIANS 


ABE 


Value 


Lass  thafi 
$10,000 


TOTAL 
Rw  % 


Public  Public  Priv-  Hear  Mian 

iGrde  2-Year  vita  OdII-  Group 

□r  Coil-  Vm-  age  or 

High  sge  tional  or     _  Danm- 

Sdeol  School  ttjiv-  "  nity 

ereity  Aqeney 

41      16       14       2  60 

56,94  76.19  66,67  100,0  KM 


GED 


Public  Public  Priv-  Vfiifi  "Ind«n 
Grade  2-year  ati  CslHK 
or      Coll-  Vooi-  ap 
High    ege     tional  or 
School         School  UiNf 


or 


nity 


mPj  Agency  Program 


Equiv- 
alence 
(No 
ABE/ 
GED/ 
SEA 


High 

School 


TOTAL 


1201 
44,17 


TABLE  4D  3»2li     FORMAL  EDUCATION,  EDUCATIONAL  SATISFACTION  AND 

mm*  vuue. 


PMAi  WM  STATES  SlfttRV 


Mm  %  '  YEARS  OF  FORHAL  EDUCATION  EDUCATIONAL  SATIiFAfiTION 


Raitjl 
Value 

0 

1-6 

7 

8 

9 

10-11 

.  J!  . 

13-15 

16 

1?+  Total 

DiisiE* 
laflatl 

Need 
Hari 

Need 
Diff- 
erent 

Median 

3R*a 

Index 

Uss  thin 
140,00 

157   248   U4   215  286 
83,9  88.3  91.9  82.7  89.4 

661 
§7,1) 

933 
86,4 

536 
84,5 

98 
86,7 

63 
80,8 

3311 

86, 5 

1107 
%\ 

2593 
.86,1 

2230 
86.6 

56 

|40  -  99 

21 
11,2 

27 
9.6 

5 

4.0 

22 
8.5 

11 

3,4 

34 
4,5 

47 

.4,4 

34 
5.4 

4 

3,5 

u 

0.0 

5.4 

73 

5.8 

174 

5.8 

5,8 

11 

$100-149 

7 

3.7 

5 
1.0 

0 
0.0 

17 
6.5 

14 
4,4 

32 
4,3 

41 
4.5 

26 
4,1 

v 

5.3 

5,1 

4.2 

31 
3,0 

HQ 

3,9 

inn 

3.9 

11 

$150-199 

2 
1.1 

0 

0,0 

2 

1,6 

4 

1.5 

3 

0,94 

13 
1.7 

25 
2,3 

14 

2,2 

2 
1.8 

5,1 

fiq 
1.8 

17 

*  * 

1,3 

U 

1.7 

J  3 

?200-249 

0 

0.0 

0 
0.0 

1 

0.81 

1 

0.38 

0 
0,0 

5 

0.66 

6 

0,56 

9 
1,4 

-  ■  2 
1.8 

4 

5,1 

28 

0,73 

a 

0,63 

41 

0,80 

0,66 

$250-299 

0 
0.0 

1 

0.36 

0 

0,0 

0 
0,0 

5 
1.6 

2 

0.27 

12 
1,1 

5 

0,79 

0 
0.0 

0 
0,0 

25 

0,65 

10 

0,79 

19 

0,63 

-  14 
0,54 

72 

$300=399 

0 

0,0 

0 
0.0 

2 

1.6 

1 

0.38 

0 
0,0 

3 

0,40 

4 

0,37 

7 
1,1 

0 
0,0 

2 

2,6 

19 

0,50 

8 

0.63 

17 

0,56 

12 

0,47 

69 

$400+ 

0 
0.0 

0 
0.0 

0 

0,0 

0 
0,0 

1 

0,31 

3 

0,40 

4 

0,37 

3 

0,47 

1 

0,88 

1 

1.3 

13 

0,34 

a 

0,47 

13 

0.43. 

10 

0.39 

86 

TOTAL 
Bowl 

187 
4.9 

281 
7.3 

124 

3.2 

260 
6,8 

320 
8,4 

753 
19,7 

1080 
28.2 

634  ~ 
16,6 

113 
2.9 

78 
2,0 

3830 
100,0 

1267 
33.1 

3011 
78,6 

2576 
67.3 

TABU   4D3,21?     FORMAL  EDUCATION,  EDUCATIONAL  SATISFACTION  AND 
RflfTAl  WM, 


mh  mm  mm 


TEARS  Of  FORHAL  EDUCATION  EDUCATIONAL  SATISFACTION 


Need  Median 

0   N      1      8  1     IHi      Lj     Lkli      "      1H  Tatll   lifted    Han  «W  index 


38  79  29  SO  66  128  171  85  17  10  673  249  507  470 
97.4  97.5  96,7  92,6  98,5    90,8     87,2     18,5   85,0    76,9   91,3     95.8     92,5  92,3 


12  10  0  4  1  3  0  0  12  •  3  11  10 
2.6   2.5   3.3   0,0  -0.0     2.8      0,51     3,1    ,0.0     0,0    1.6      1,2      2.0  1,9 


0  0  0  2  1  8  9  5  3  1  29  2  15  15 
0,0  0,0  0.0   3.7   1,5     5.7      4,6      5,2   15,0     7,7    3.9      0.77     2.7  2.9 


0  0  0  2  0  0  11  1  0  0  14  ,  4  8  11 
0,0  0,0  0,0  3.7  0.0     0,0      5,6      1.0    0,0     0,0    1.9    '  1.5      1,5  2,2 


0  0  0  0  0  1  1  1  0  1  4  0  3  2 
0,0  0,0  0,0  0.0  0.0     0.71     0,51     1.0    0,0     7.7    0,54     0,0      0,55  0,39 


0  0  0  0  0  0  3  0  0  0  3  2  2  0 
0,0  0.0   0.0   0,0   0,0     0,0      1,5      0,0    0,0     0,0    0.41     0.77  .    0,36  0,0 


0  0  0  0  0  0  0  1  0  1  2  0  2  1 
0.0  0,0  0,0  0.0  0,0     0.0      0,0      1.0    0.0     7,7    0.27     0.0      0,36  0.20 


39  81  30  .  54  67  141  196  96  20  13  737  260  548  509 
5,3  10.9   4,1   7,3   9,1    19.1     26,6     13.0    2.7     U  100,0     35.3     74.4  69.1 


TABLE  ffi  3.21s     FORMAL  EDUCATION,  EDUCATIONAL  SATISFACTION  AND 
RMAL  VALUE, 


mci  mm  mm 


Frequaiey 
Colmn  I 


YEAIi  OF  FORHAL  EDUCATION 


EDUCATIONAL  SATISFACTION 


Need 

Median 

Ratal  Value 

Diaaat- 

Neid 

Diff- 

3R'fl 

0 

1-6 

1 

8 

9 

10-11 

12 

13-15 

16 

17+  Total 

liflid 

More 

erent 

Index 

Less  than 

119 

169 

85 

165 

220 

533 

762 

451 

81 

53  2638 

858 

2086 

1760 

§40,00 

80,4 

84.5 

90,4 

80.1 

86,9 

87.1 

86,2 

83,8' 

87,1 

81.5  85,3 

85,2 

84,7 

85.2 

OA 

20 

25 

4 

22 

u 

30 

46 

31 

4 

0  193 

70 

163 

139 

13,5 

12,5 

4.3 

10.7 

4,4 

4,9 

5,2 

5.8 

4,3 

0,0  6,2 

6,9 

6.6 

6,7 

7 
4,7 

5 

2,5 

0 
0,0 

15 
7.3 

13 
5.1 

24 

3,9 

40 
4,5 

21 

3,9 

3 

3,2 

3  131 
4,6  4,2 

36 
.  3.6 

101 
4,1 

85 
4.1 

2 
1,4 

0 
0,0 

2 
2,1 

2 

0.97 

3 

1,2 

13 
2.1 

14 

1,6 

13 
2,4 

2 

2,2 

4  55 
6.2  1.8 

13 
1,3 

47 

1,9 

33 
1,6 

$200-249 

0 

0,0 

0 

0,0 

1 

U 

1 

Ml 

0 

0,0 

i 

0,65 

8 
1.5 

2 

2,2 

3  24 
4,6  0,78 

8 

0,79 

21 

0,85 

15 

0,73 

#250-299 

a 

0,0 

1 

0,50 

0 
0,0 

0 

0,0 

5 

1.9 

2 

0,33 

9 

1,0 

5 

0,93 

0 

0.0 

0  22 
0,0  0,71 

8 

0,79 

17 

0.69 

14 
,  0,68 

$300,399 

0 

0,0 

0 
0,0 

2 
2,1 

1 

0,49 

0 

0,0 

3 

0.49 

'  4 
0.45 

6 
U 

0 

0,0 

1  17 
1,5  0.55 

8 

0,79 

■  15 
0,61 

,11 
0.53 

$40W 

0 

0,0 

0 
0.0 

0 
0,0 

0 
0,0 

1 

0,40 

3 

0,49 

4 

0,45 

3 

0,56 

1 

1.1 

1  13 
1,5  0,42 

6 

0.60 

13 

0,53 

10 

0,48 

TOflNi  148   200    94    206   213     612      884      538     93      65   3093      1007     2463  2067 

H»*  4.8   6,5    3.0   6J   8,2    19,8     28,6     17.4     3,0     2,1  100.0     32,6     79,6  66,B 


TABU  4D.3.22s        SOURCES  OF  EDUCATIONAL  ATTAINMENT  AND 

RBWAL  VAUffi  OF  WELLDC  UNIT, 


PART  Ai  aSITO  INDIANS 


— -  

NONE 

i 

ABE 

GED 

Equiv- 
alence 
(No 

'  ABE/ 

,  GED/ 
SEA 

Prog ran 

High 

School 

Diploma 

TOTAL 

Public  Private  Indian 
Grade    voca-  Group 
or       bional  or 
High     School  Codqu- 
Sehool  nity 
Agency 

Public  Private  Four  IndTaH" 
Grade    Vgea=     Year  Group 
or       tionai    College  or 
High     School    or  Coounu- 
School             Univer-  nity 
iity  Agency 

Less  than 
$40.00 

229 
93.09 

12         5  68 
85,71    100,0  98,55 

6         7          2  25 
100.0      07,5      100,0  92.59 

21 
100.0 

228 
06,04 

603 
30,95 

$50-  $99 

t 

y 

2.44 

i         n        i  i 
7.14      0,0  1.45 

■  ■  n 

ft                 A                   ft  ft* 

U           y             D  0 

0,0       0,0        0,0  0,0 

0 

0.0 

2 

0.75 

10 
1,51 

$100  -$149, 

{} 

3,65 

1              A  A 

7.14      0.0  0.0 

0        1         o        o  , 
0,0      12,5        0,0  0.0 

0 

0,0 

17 

6,42 

28 

4,22 

$150  -$249 

\ 

2 

0,81 

0         0  0 

0.0       0.0  0,0 

0         0          0  1 

0.0       0,0       ,0.0       3.7  , 

0 
0,0 

11 

4.15 

14 

2,11 

\ 

$250  -$299 

0 

0,0 

0         C  O 
0,0       0,0  -  0,0 

0         0          0  1 
0.0       0.0        0,0   •  0,15 

0 

0,0  , 

2 

0.75 

3 

0.45 

$300  -$399 

0 

0.0 

0          0  0 

if                         y  || 

0.0       0,0  0,0 

ft             A               A  A 

y           u           u  u 
0,0       0.0        0.0  0,0 

A 

0 

0,0 

j 

1.13 

3 

0,45 

$400+ 

0 
0,0 

0         0  0 
0,0       0,0  0.0 

0         0          0  0 
0,0       0.0        0,0  0,0 

0 
ff.O 

2 

0,75 

2 

0,3 

TO 
Row  I 

246 
37,1 

14         5  69 
2.11      0.75  10.41 

6         8          2  27 
0,9    -   1,21       0.3  4,07 

"  21 
3,17 

265 , 
39.97 

663 
100.0 

TABLE  iQ,3,22i         SOURCES  OF  EDUCATIONAL  ATTAINMENT  AND 
PART  B:   WESTERN  INDIANS 


Rant 

ABE 

GiD  , 

Equiv- 
alence 

(NO 
All/ 
GID/ 
SEA 

High 

School 

Diplonia 

TOTAL 

''NCNB 

piMic,  Public  Prlv-  4-Year  Indian 
Grade    2-jear  vacs    toil-  taroup 
or      toll-    ftca-  egt  or 
High     ege      tional  or     '  Camt 
scnooi           iaioQi  miv*  nity 

arsity  Agens^ 

Public  Public  Priv-  4-year  Indian 
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4D.4?     Health.  Status  and  Cag§ 

He^lfeh  Status  and  ImBii^eat 

j  "  . 

fable  «*4JL  »rariies  the  ^rlsus  health  jre^Urictions  as  rai  by  the 
resposdreta*    Hhm  revi#djig  tidj  tabl^,  ^—g*  »te  that  these  resteietioM 
are  ait  nntfually  CT^liigj^e*    That  ia*  the  gsae  individLial  my  be  ^wntrf  im 
ut-ine  than  one  ^.^pff  or  i^tdctim^ 

AfpLtjjyrately  seg^  pengest  a  hmltii  moiltim  tJwt  re^teirtg  thm 

.  &cm  spiral  ifefefflSmes,  slightly  mare  to  toe  &^t  than  in  .the  We^t,  Ggiysmily, 
tMs  i^toigam  does  not  a^AJfeir  to  be  Mso^iated  i^ith  ramiLi  a^^^-fei^  or 
eAa^afciOTal  aHgfaH^jfln, 

Four  and  o»«1mif  percent  are  impaired  to  tfta  scbent  ttat  the  amditjoa 
precludes  gplogaentp  mod  Iters  is  a  slight  association  la*  of 

ffgrif^attea  atf  a  mrrll.tiar*  timt  jft^in*™  **orfu    Ms  relatioMhiF  is  mast 
aHpateut  ^gag-  Sito  Moans*  bub  also  is  e^ldsrt  is  the  Wert,  '!£  the 
topRirrfy^t  pj^Wteil  edncaticn  or  ist^rapted  ,a  vocALlonally1  ori«teA  goutse  of 
study/ .  the  ccmdittcn  rrtiyliL  have  teen  a  major  ^T^e^h*  in  ^1.  ryr?r^l^1Tl^gi  tha 
edu«riaa*    cn  the  gth^  land,  the  jAp^j^^mt.  ny  Imra  one  wMle  aqsloywi  to  a 
position  d^ned  17  tte  iadtvddual'va  lack  of  etoeattm.    Th*^*  of 
iaCetaoces  rtcht  be  nade  here  and  elsewhere  Is  tMs  section,  bat  ttey  are  ^s^ly 
?m  art  ^Ul  w**^  further  stoif  to  validate. 
t±drtem  perafct  Of  respomlgALa  tera  a  health  ^MltLff".  which  restricts 
the  kind  of  work  that  they  can  do,    This  seems  to  be  mese  *  *  t,n"  »i»  arocnj  ttose  wto 
hsve  10-33  ^ass  of  fonnml  eiyCTttoa  tb^  for  others*   Western  tm<iw  whs  are 
j-eatilcted  as  to  the  Wad  of  nock  ^hef  can  do  are  slightly  less  wt^^fiad  with 
their  edncatiffls,  and  feel  ttat  they  need  raav    ftis  nay  be  a  fiaeto  of  the 

eatim  already  oofspjeted  rather  tin  being  due  to  the  ispai««t  alone- 
pareent  resort  tteb  their  iiTfwirznggt  resteiots  housework  and#  araaqafc  for 
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the  metsmmlY  veU  ^2«tadi  this  ispetaert  is  related  to  a  laek  of  facial  m^timi^ 
especially  in  the  West, 

At^r^  2^  of  the  r^pard^Tnts  usually  require  assistance  ia  either  p^i^l 
fwrML^flg  «to  as     »*^^fTvj  ^  tm^i*wfr*j  or  is  pecMTVi-T  hygi^e,  or  in  yeLLing 
aroussi  outside  of  toMr  teres.    tt«e  appejcirs  to  be  a  relattossMp  beto^m  a  lack  of 
iw^n+Y  jff^  a  lacfr  of  fi^FP^T  eAacattosf  ^diUr  for  'chose  fAo  tave  oonpietedl  less 
toss  y%arg  of  #^r™i  ejueattm -    TMs  pfaysirai  topiianeaL  nmy  tave  pleyei  an 

iiT^ut-^iBfe  rale  in  tti  ^Ismn^to^tton  of  afluca^iTU 

It  artgtt  be  oobad  tee  that  the  postgraduate  ^oujr  <17*  y»i  or  ^duration} 
to  tee  a  Mgber  ^■jrft*  of  to^A^«t  ttan  toes  toe  onllpge  ^aAmte  car,  to  most 
cases,  tte  p^fa  sen^rf  group.    TWs  tmr  .reflect  a  tmdgooy  fro  ssne  of  the  impaired 
to  continue  ttalr /edocatiaa  is  pr^par^tlan  for  OA^es  wtwe  rt^sl  toaiegi  or 
liatLtetlQns  lestrlgt  ira^L  tart  rot  istelleotaal*    Bbte  h^e#  as  well,  tiwt 

r-rpr^m**  of  ^r^^*pf  toe  meiten  pfcHraiianoe  toteses  (3Rvs)  si  an  qolte  Iw  in 
j  vith  toe  tettl  Tr**"  population  roiian.    This  impaired  ffoup,  «tei^  toe 

j^iirpii^  asa  \4iaLaveL  toe  le*ml  of  £uEral  ediifflteifln,  is  seriouslY  deficient  in  toons 
of  frwrfr-l**"*!  use  of  education- 

sto&s  toe  i>*pv*n^  of  each  swrae  of  ednCTtional  a^m4tm«t  group 
hzrw  ^serious  jhealth  fagelaagites  or  ;teaLLlct±ono«    a  the  Eastern,  region  of  toe  Shited 
StatMi  qflSMt  for  categories  with  ^mll  swpLA  sizes,  aAalts  in  Hl^a  prc^raius 
^P^i-  to  W  lesUlital  fern  sohooi  attesiasoe,,  regular  *^rfc  aisi  teusewsrt  and 
precltatoS  flcjan  wsrk  fame  of  ben  than  «e  otosEs,  althoogh  adults  with  no  sources  of 
^^v^tiy^^  gttai^s»t  are  also  L"esU'Jjeteea  ani  pi^^si  fmn  suto  aofci^jties.  Also, 

,it  is  pcijtt^lly  ^mr^mm  fxxm  this  latter  group,  along  with  these  with  r^ute  Mgft 

1  i\  / 

sctool,  tort \req^re  asrtstasoe  is  iffcnflwl  n«~Mri<M—t  and  to  TrrHH*8?  outside 
too  taro,    Cn  the  other  land,  ttose  adults  least  UkelF  to  toe  health  restrictions 
aai  igBOtoaeBfeS  are  those  wto  afctanded  AHE/GED  adult  education  peegcaos  to 
r^H1^  -roga^jaeal  *^    ^.   This  ney  suggest  tost  in  toe  Beaft,  ffwte  rate^  of 


TTTll'ff  atol^  vlto  haalto 


inore  toeU^rf  to  seek  adult 

\  / 


/ 
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education  in  settings  mad  programs  that  ars  mors  Indian  and 
communi ty-based  rather  than  attend  public  or  vocational  schools, 

In  the  Western  states  the  overall  pattern  is  similar/  but 
more  complicated.     Adults  with  health  impairments  and  restrictions 
arm  again  more  likely  to  attend  ABE/OTD  programs  operated  by  local 
Indian  gr  community  groups,  but  also  public  tw©*»year  colleges ,  but 
and  most  of  all/  private  vocational  trade  schools.     In  addition/ 
fairly  large  percentages  of  adults  with  regular  high  school  diplo* 
mas  or  its  equivalence  (but  no  adult  education)   indicate  having 
health  impairments  and  restrictions /  particularly  affecting  work 
and  school  attendance*     At  the  other  extreme ,  no  health- impaired 
Indian  adults  enrolled  in  ABE  programs  or  obtained  the  CTD  in  four* 
year  collages  or  universities, 

Duration  of  Impairment  • 
fable  4D,4*3  summarises  the  length  of  time  that  individuals 

who  have  impairments  have  had  the  condition*     The  distribution 

\ 

is  not  linear  but  impairments  tend  to  be  of  either  short  (46%)  or 
long  (47%)   duration,     Only  about  five  percent  of  adult  Indians  have 
been  impaired  since  birth.     Among  Eastern  Indians ,  impairments  tend 
to  have  been  present  for  a  longer  period  and  "'they  have  been  impair* 
ed  since  birth  as  compared  with  those  who  live  ins  the  West,  Thore 

is  no  clear  pattern  of  association  between  duration  af  impairment 

i  ■  X 

and  formal  education/  however/  those  who  have  been  impaired  for 
less  than  six  months  scored  substantially  lower  on  the  3  H's  index 
than  other  impaired  respondents, 

■ 
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Table  4D*4.4  ihswi  the  length  of  impairmeat  by  source  of 
(or  laek  of)   adueitisaal  attainmint.     Far  the  Eastern  data,  aae^ 
third  af  health  restriated  admits  enralied  in  ABE  programs  operated 
by  1  pr-ai   Indian  ar  eammunity  ageneies  have  been  impaired  since 
birth  and  anonher  half  hare  btta  restricted  far  more  than  a  year* 
la  fart/  other  thaa  impaired  *  high  schaol  grades #  twa-thirds  of  wham 
have  been  restricted  less  thaa  a  yi^,  half  or  more  af  all  others  with 
health  restrictions  have  beea  impaired  mare  thaa  a  year*     AIM,  toe 
group  with  the  greatest  percentage  af  impaired  adults  is  aomprised 
of  those  with  aa  saurces  of  educatioaal  attainment  (14%)  ,  This 
latter  finding  aaaurs  in  the  western  regiaa  as  well,  but  only  those 
health  impaired  adults  obtaining  ABE/OTE  eieperianae  in  programs 
operated  by  loaal  t^aa *n  ar  aemmuaity  groups  af  those  with  a  high 
sahaal  eifuivaienay  but  aa  adult  eduaatiaa  have  60  or  mare  peraent 
af  such  adults  impaired  for  over  a  year, 

Source  af  Health  Care 
The  health  care  pravider  mast-  often  sought  tfc  respondents 
(Table  40, 4,1)  was  an  Indian  Health  Cliae,  Caster  or  Hospital 
(43,6%),  Private  physiaians  rank  second  (24,7%)  and  all  other  sources 
af  health  care  lagged  substantially  behind  these  two.     There  is  a 
tendenay  to  move  away  from  tribal  health  aare  as  one's  eduaation 
increases  and  to  move  into  the  aare  of  a  private  physlaian.  For 
the  other  sources  of  medical  aare  the  eduaational  patterns  are  quite 
nixed.     Performance  levels  vary  but  are  similar  far  all  exaept 
"ather"  where  the  perf ormanae  levels  are  about  one-third  those  of 
the  balance  of  the  population.     If  "other"  consists  af  paramedioai 


or  spiritual  remedies  and  the  respondents  using  these  iiiai  did 
so  as  a  part  of  the  continuation  of  the  native  culture ,  the  low 
scores  would  be  consistent  with  the  reliance  or  the  inherited 
culture  rather  than  the  development  of  aocultured  life*     However , 
this  interpretation  is  purely  speculative  at  this  time* 

Among  Eastern  Indians  the  use  patterns  regarding  the  Indian 
Health  brinies  ^nd  private  physicians  are  reversed  with  toe  clinic 
receiving  22.7%  of  respondents  and  physicians  46, i%,     The  same 
educational  patterns  persist*     This  reversal  say  come  as  a  result 
of  greater  affluence  among  Eastern  Indians  or  because  of  the  lack  of 
availability  of  Indian— health  resources  in  the  lact, 

Ignoring  source  of  educational  attainment  groups  with  small 
sample  sizes,  Rafale  4D,4,S  indicates  that  although  in  eastern 
states  the  general  pattern  is  for  adult  Indians  to  utilise  public 
health  care*  followed  by  the  Health  Service  (1MB)  ,  the  re- 

verse is  true  for  those  enrolled  in  ASS  programs  operated  by  local 
Indian  or  coOTunity  groups  and  by  public  schools*     Also,  many 
adults   (31%)   did  not  seek  health  care  of  any  sort  in  the  past  12 
months . 

Thm  general  pattern  in  the  West  is  just  the  reverse  from  that 
in  the  last?  that  is,  adults  in  the  western  states  typically  utilise 
the  IHS ,  which  likely  reflects  the  greater  numbers  being  served  on 
or  near  Indian  reservations*     otili sing  private  sources  is  the 
second  most  important  means  of  obtaining  health  care*     Also,  this 
pattern  holds  across  all  comparison  groups  in  the  West,  regardless 
of  the  source  of  (or  lack  of)   educational  attainment*     Except  for 
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adults  with  a  high  seheal  e<rui^aienaY  but  na  adult  education  f  all 
other  groups  with  same  saurem  af  educational  attai^ant  utilised 
the  IBS  far  health  care  mam  than  da  adults  without  suah  sauroes 
af  educational  attainment,     hlmo  *  even  greater  numbers  ©f  adult 
Indians  in  the  west  (45%)  did  nat  seek  any  health  care  toing  the 
past  year* 
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TABLE  4D4. 1 1       FORMAL  EDUCATION t  EDUCATIONAL  SATISFACTION  AND 

HEALTH  IMPAIRMENTS 


PART  AS  UNITED  STATES  SUMMARY 


YEARS  OP  FORHAL  EDUCATION  EDUCATIONAL  SATISFACTION 


Restrictions 
Caused  by 
Iipsinent: 

0  1-6 

1 

8 
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16 

17+ 

Total 
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5,2 
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8.8 

3 

2.7 

4 

5,1 
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6,1 

31 
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Hark 

14  37 

7.5  13,2 
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27 

2,5 

ao 
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173 
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62 
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124 
4.1 

129 
5,0 

28 

lestrkts 
Work 

10  25 
U  8,9 

13 
10,8 

26 
10,0 

U 
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139 
18,5 

137 
12,7 

101 
15.9 

7 

6,2 

7 

8,9 

501 
13.1 

177 
13.9 

433 
14,4 

132 
0.7 

28 

Restricts 
Housework 

16  36 
8,6  12.8 

6 

4.8 

12 
4.6 

12 
3.8 

22 
2,9 

23 
2,1 

14 

.  f2,2 

1 

0,88 

3 

3,9 

14S 
3,8 

54 
4.3 

105 
3.5 
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4,2 

31 

Requires  1    5      0     6     6      12  7       13       0      5      55       21 ,      47      36  25 

Assistance  In  0.53  1.8    0,0   2,3   1.9     1.6  0.65     2.1     0,0    6.4     1.4      1,7      1.6  1.4 
Personal 
Necessities 

Usually 

Require!  10  15      4     2     4      11      11        5       0      2      64       23       42      50  25 

Assistance  in'   5.3  5.3    3,2   0,8    1,3     1,5     1.0      0,79    Oil    2.6     1.7      1.8      1.4  1.9 
Nobility 

Outside  Hone  ' 


M  TOTAL  187  281    124   260   320     753'    1080      634     113     78    3830     1267     3011  2576 

d  ilac Ion* 

^M$jmjg  am  not  mutually  exclusive  or  exhaustive,  Column!  nay  net  be  gunned.  gjg 


TABLE  4B4.lt       FORHAL  EDUCATION t  EDUCATIONAL  SATISFACTION  AND 

HEALTH  IHPAt RHENTS 


PART  Bi  IAIT1RN  INDIANS 


YEARS  OF  FORHAL  EDUCATION  EDUCATIONAL  SATISFACTION 


liitfletioni 
Oauiid  by 
Iipairiinti 

0 

1-6 

1 

a 
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10-11 

12 

13-15 

16 

\H  Totii 

Dissat- 
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Naad 
Mora 

Need  lledlan 
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School 
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ia 
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3 

4  S 
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0 
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16 

O.fi 

43 

1  Q 

40 
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2 
5.1 

10 

12.3 

1 

3.3 

4 
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3 

4.5 
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3.6 

6 

3,1 

1 

2 

2,1 

.  0 
0.0' 
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0.0 

11 
JJ 

4,5 

11 

4.2 

22 
4.0 

25 
4,9 
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Hark 

0 
0.0 
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13.6 

1 

3.3 

6 
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7 
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fl 

4.1 
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12,5 

.  0 

0.0 

1 

7.7 
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8.6 
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7,7 

52 

9,5 

48 

9,4 

Restricts 
Housework 

2 
5.1 

\ 

10 

12,3 

?  1 
3,3 

4 

7.4  < 

2 

2,a 

4 

2,8 

3 

1,5 

4 

4.2. 

o 

0,0 

0 

0,0 

30 
4,1 

10 
3.9 

19 
3.5 

23 
4.5 
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Requires 
Assistance  in 
Personal 
Heceeaittea 

0 

0.0 

1 

1,2 

0 

0.0 

1 

1.9 

0 

0,£f 

0 
0,0 

1 

0.51 

0  . 
0,0  ( 

0 
0.0 

0 

0.0 

3 

0.41 

1 

0.38 

3 

0.55 

2 

0.39 

Usually 
Requirti 
Assistance  in 

2 

5.1 

0 

0.0 

0 
0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0,0 

0 

0,0 

3 

1,5 

0 

0.0 

0 

0,0 

0 

0.0  ■ 

5 

0,60 

1 

0,38 

1 

0.18 

2 

0.39 

HobiliEy 

Outalde  Jjoig      |  

TOTAL  39  81  30  54  67  141  196  96  20  13  737 
Population* 


*Rows  are  not  ■ueually  txeluaiye  or  exliauatlvi,  Coluins  iay  not  be  eumed, 

9 


260      548  509 

634 


TABLE  4D4.ll       FORMAL  EDUCATIOH,  EDUCATIONAL  SATISFACTION  AND 

HEALTH  IMPAIRMENTS 


PART  Ci  HESTERH  INDIANS 


YEARS  OF  FORMAL  EDUCATION 


EDUCATIONAL  8ATIIFACTION 
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Clinic  6.0  5.5  5,0  2.0  7.0  £o  3.0  7.0  2.5  4.5  4.36  5.0  4.0  3 


7  11  5  13  26  51  55 
7.0  5.5    7,0  8,0  12,0    10.0  8,0 


21  3  5  204  56 
7.0     5,0  11.0    0,39  7,0 


162  142 
8,5  8.6 


6    19      2    11  3 


26  20 


22 


2      1  112 


39 


17 


77 


9*5  .M- J«°_lj— JiS  y  y  _,y  „.,y ,  m    s.o    5.0  4.7 

6    17    27      47  51 


6  11 


24 


9      5  203 


142  122 


6.0  5.5    8.0  10.0  13,0     9.0     8.0      5.0    14.0   11.0    8.35     10.0      7.5  7,4 


TOTAL  97   199     76   170  212     502     666      398      66     45   2431        33     1909  1651 

Row  %  3,99  8,18   3.21  6.99  8.72   20.65   27,4     16,37    2.71   1.85  100,0      34,26'    78,53  67,91 


61 

75 


RmlHan  nr         19     41      20     30     46      112      190       109       20      13     m        112       434      308  * 
inlc  20'°  21'°   26*°  lB'°  22-°    22.0    29.0     27,0    30,0  29.0  24.68     20.6     23.0    23,5  /B 
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72 
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TABLE  4D,4.5i      FORMAL  EDUCATION,  EDUCATIONAL  SATISFACTION  AND 

most  era  souQif  mm  wanm, 

i 


PART  D:  EAfflHWlfDlfc 


Frequency 

gAm\%  vears  or  formal  education  educational  satisfaction 


Need 

Median 

Provider 

0 

1=6 

1 

3 

9 

10-11 

12 

13=15 

16 

17+  Total 

Dlflflflt= 

isfied 

Need 
Hore 

Diff- 
erent 

3R'b 
Index 

Indian  Health 
Clinic,  Canter 

10 

29 

,8 

10 

6 

21 

26 

17 

3 

1  133 

.  64 

115 

102 

or  Hospital 

47,6 

43.0 

32,0 

24,0 

14.0 

18,0 

16.0 

23.0 

21,0 

8,0  22.75 

30.0 

25,0 

24.0 

Tribal  Clinic 

1 

1 

0 

1 

3 

3 

8 

5 

1 

1  24 

8 

19 

20 

"        ■  •  

or  Hospital 

4.8 

1.5 

0.0 

2.0 

5.0 

3,0 

5,0 

7,0 

7,5 

8.0  4,1 

4,0 

4,0 

5,0 

ULUan  lliJldJl 

1 

1 

A 
U 

A 

u 

1 
1 

A 
0 

1 

0 

0 

0  4 

3 

4 

2 

Clinic 

4,8 

1,5 

0,0 

0.0 

2.0 

0,0 

„  0,5 

0,0 

0,0 

0.0  0,68 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

private 
Physician  or 
Clinic 

5 

23.8 

22 
32,0 

10 
40.0 

16 

39,0 

25 
41.0 

50 
45,0 

89 
56,0 

38 

52,0 

9 

64.0 

8  272 
68.0  46.49 

79 
37,0 

196 
43,0 

188 
44.0 

- 

Govamngnt 
Clinic  or 
Hospital  ' 

2 

9.5 

4 

6,0 

4 

16,0 

4 

10,0 

8 

14.0 

16 
14.0 

16 
10,0 

4 

5,0 

0 
0,0 

1  59 
8.0  10,0 

21 
10,0 

56 
12,0 

50 
12,0 

Other 

2 

9.5 

4 

6,0 

0 

0,0 

1 

2,0 

0 
0,0 

4 

4.0 

1 

0.5 

2 

3,0 

0 
0,0 

0  14 
0,0  2.39 

4 

2,0 

9 

2,0- 

8 

210 

1 

Health  Care 

0 

7 

3 

9 

14 

18 

19 

7 

1 

1  79 

37 

59 

52 

Not  Sought 

,  0.0 

10,0 

12,0 

23,0 

24.0 

16.0 

12,0 

10,0 

7,5 

8,0  13,59 

16,0 

13,0 

12,0 

TOTAL 

21. 

68 

25 

^  41 

59 

112 

,  160 

.  73 

14 

12  585 

216 

458 

422 

Raw  X 

3,59  11.62 

4.27 

7,0 

10.08 

19.14 

27,35 

12.48 

2.33 

2.05  100.0 

36.92 

70,29 

72M 

653 


TABLE  40,4,5!       FORMAL  EDUCATION,  EDUCATIONAL  SATISFACTION  AND 

m  mm  mm  \mm\  provider. 


<TCi  hgsthn  Indians 


Colum  % 

YEARS  OF 

FORHAL  EDUCATION 

EDUCATIONAL  SA 

TiS  FACTION 

Provider 

0 

1-6 

I 

8 

9 

10-11 

12 

13-15  16 

1 7+  Total 

Dissat- 
isfied 

Nead 
More 

Ne ed   Me  «J  J  an 

lliff- 1R*8 
erciit  Index 

Indian  Health 
Clinic,  Center 
or  Hospital 

38 
50,0 

73 
56.0 

30 
58,0 

81 
63,0 

81 
53.0 

209 
54.0 

272 
54,0 

153  22 
I  47.0  42.0 

16 
49.0 

975 
52.82 

351 
57.0 

806 
56.0 

684 
56,0 

Tribal  Clinic 
or  Hospital 

4 

5.0 

3 

2.0 

1 

2,0 

3 

2.0 

4 

3.0 

20 
5,0 

21 
4.0 

13  4 
4.0  8,0 

1 

3,0 

74 

4.01 

23 
4.0 

66 
5.0 

53 
4,0 

Urban  Indian 
Clinic 

5 

7,0 

10 
0.0 

4 

8.0 

4 

3.0 

13 
8,0 

13 
3.0 

22 
4.0 

27  2 
8,0  4.0 

2 

6,0 

102 
5.52 

37 
6.0 

74 
5.0 

61 
5.0 

Private 
Physician 
or  Clinic 

w 
18,0 

1Q 

15.0 

in 
1U 

20.0 

11.0 

21 
14.0 

62 
16,0 

101 

20,0 

71  11 
22,0  21,0 

5 

15,0 

328 
17.77 

93 
15.0 

238 
16,0 

200 
16.0 

Governnent 
Clinic  or 

5 

7.0 

7 

5.0 

1 

2,0 

9 
7,0 

18 
12,0 

35 
9,0 

39 
fl.O 

24  3 
8.0  6.0 

4 

12.0 

145 

7.85 

35 
6,0 

106 
7.0 

92 
7.0 

Other 

4 

5.0 

15 
11.0 

2 
4,0 

10 
8.0 

3 

2,0 

22 
6,0 

19 
4.0 

20  2 
6.0.  4,0 

1 

3,0 

■  98 
5.3 

35 
5.0 

78 
5.0 

69 
6.0 

Health  Care 
Not  Sought 

£ 

8,0 

4 

3.0 

3 

6.0 

8 

6.0 

13 
8.0 

29 
7.0 

32 
6.0 

17  8 
5.0  15.0 

4 

12,0 

124 

6,0 

43 
7.0 

83 
6.0 

70 
6.0 

TOTAL 
Row  i 

76 

4.12 

131 
7,1 

51 

2.76 

129 
6.99 

153 
8.29 

390 
21.13 

506 
27,41 

325  52 
17.6  2.82 

33  1846 
1.79  100.0 

616 
33.42 

1451 
78.6 

1229 
66.5? 

i 

t 

i 
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TABLE  4D.4.6:         SOURCES  OF  EDUCATIONAL  ATTAINMENT  SOURCE  OF  llAIflii  CM  AND 
PERCENT  NOT  SEEKING  HEALTH  CARE, 


PART  Ai  EA3ITO  INDIANS 


Source  of 
Health 

care 

ABE 

GED 

Equiv- 

(No 
ABE/ 
GED/ 
SEA 

Prograin 

ilinh 
liiyl! 

School 
Diploma 

TOTAL 

NONE 

Public  Private  Indian 
Grade    Voea-  Group 
or       tional  or 
High     School  Conm- 
School  nity 
Agency 

Public  Private  Four  Indian 
Gride    Voca=     Year  Group 
or       tional    College  or 
;!igh     School    or  Coromu- 
School             Univer-  nity 
siby  Agency 

Man  Health 
Clinic*  Center 

AH     LlrH      >r~\  1  1 

or  Hospital 

51 
28,65 

4        0  21 

36.36      0.0  52.5 

10         0  6 
33,33      0.0        0,0  26,09 

3 

27.27 

40 
21,98 

126 
27,45 

Tribal  Clinic 
or  Hospital 

3 

1.69 

t        1  1 
18.18     33,33  2,5 

0         0          0  0 
0.0       0,0        0,0  0,0 

1 

9.09 

13 

7.14 

21 

4.58 

Urban  Indian 
Clinic 

3 

1.69 

0         0  0 
0.0       0.0  0,0 

0         0          0  0 
0.0       0,0        0.0  0.0 

0 
0,0 

1 

0.55 

4 

0.87 

Private  Ptpicia 
Clinic 

i  94 
52.81 

3         2  12 
27,27     66.67  30,0 

0         1          2  14 
0.0      16.67      100,0  60.87 

5 

45,45 

112 
61,54 

245 
53,38 

Goverment  cllnl 
or  ipspital 

2  21 
11.8 

2         0  5 
18.18      0.0  12,5 

14          0  2 
33.33     66,67       0.0  8.7 

2 

18,18 

13 

7.14 

50 
10.89 

Other 

6 

3.37 

0         0  1 
0,0       0.0  2.5 

1         10         1  ' 
33,33     16.67       0,0  4.35 

0 
0,0 

3 

1.65 

13 

2.83 

TOTAL 
ROW  1 

Percent  Not 
Seeking  Health 
Can 

178 
38.78 

27.6 

11         3  40 
2.4       0.65  8.71 

21.4      40,0  42.0 

3         6         2  23 
0,65      1.31       0.44  5.01 

J 

50.0      25.0        0,0  14.8 

11 
2.4 

47.6 

182 

39.65 

31,3 

459 
100,0 

30,8 

I 

I* 


TABLE  4M.6:         SOURCES  OP  EDUCATIONAL  ATTAINMENT.SOURCE  OF  HEALTH 

cars  m  mm  rar  mm  health  care. 


PART  Bi   WESTERN  INDIANS 


Soiree  of 

Health 

Care 


Health 
Clinic, 
Center  nr 
Hospital 


55 


017 
.23 


Clinic  or 


Man 
Clinic 


private 
Physician 
or  Clinic 


21 

0,66 


41 

17,14 


107 
1.64 


Govemiient 
Clinic  or 
Hrapltai 


46 
8,01 


42 

7,32 


im  574 
Row*  38.16 

Percent  44,5 
Not  Seeking 
Care 


ABE 


or 


Public- "  Public  Priv-   4-Year  Jndlan 

Grade    2=¥ear  vatfi    Coll-  Group 

Coll-    Voca-  ega  or 

ega      ticnal  or  COW" 

Sdml  Univ-  nity 

gfjity  Apney 


33  9  8  2  32- 
73,33   69,23    61,54   100,0  66,67 


4       10       0  0 

.89    7.69__   0.0  0,0  0.0 


0       0        0       o  2 

0.0     0,0      0,0     0,0  6.85 


4  1  3o  6 
8,89    7.69    23.08    0,0  12,25 


4  0  1  o  5 
.89    0.0      7.69    o.o  10.42 


0  2  10  2 
0,0    15.38     7.69    0.0  4.17 


45  13 
2,99  0,86 


13  2  40 
0.86    0.13  3.19 


37.5    38.1  i  38.1     0,0  41.5 


GEO 


Public  Public  Priv-  4-year  Indian 
Grade  2-year  ate     Coll-  Group 
or     Coll-  Vooa*  ega  or 
High    age     tionai  or  Comrau- 
School         School/Univ-  nity 

ariity  Agenc 


•20  14  12  4  2d 
64.52    51.85   66.67   50,0  60,913 


0 

-0.0- 


0 
0,0 


1  0 
5.56  0.0 


2 

4,88 


2  0  0  0  1 
6.85      0,0     0.0      0.0  2,44 


3*  9  3  3  5 
9,68    33,33   16.67   37.5  12,2 


4  2  2  1  7 
12,9      7.41    ll.il    12,5  17,07 


2  2  0 
6,45     7.41  0.0 


0 

0,0 


I 

2,44 


31 

2,M 


39,2 


27 
1,8 


18 

1,2 


0,53 


41 

2,73 


33.3    42.9  32.8 


Equiv- 
alence 
(No 

mil 

GED/ 
S1A 

Pronran 


23 
4!,B2 


6 

10.91  - 


3 

5.45 


10 
18.18 


10 
18.18 


3 

5.45 


55 

3.66 
40,9 


High 
School 
Dip]  Gin; 


147 
55,17 


26 

4.13 


43 

6,84 


56.25 


61 

93 
6,18 


139 
22.1 


293 
19,48 


44 

7,0 

'  30 
4.77 


126 
8.30 

85 

5,65 


629 
41.82 

47.6 


1504 
100,0 

4,7 


CHAPTER  3 
COMPENDIUM 

5.0     The  prof xia  of  Indian  educatign  In  the  Dniceti  States  is 
characterized  by  a  lack  of  advantages ?  of  inappropriately  de= 
signed,  placed  and  staffed  programs;  by  satif icing  in  the  appli- 
cation af  those  programs;  and  ay  low  levels  of  performance  among 
those  for  whom  the  educational  system  was  designed,     As  a  result 
of  the  failure  of  the  educational  syst^  to  design  educational 
programs  to  meet  the  needs  of  Indian  children,  more  than  one- third 
of  all  Indian  adults  are  dissatisfied  with  their  educational  ex- 
periences.     Two-thirds  feel  that. the  education_.th^t;^h<iy_.rBcaiv«d ... 
was  the  wrong  feind'  of  education  to  prepare  them  for  their  adult 
work  lives ,   and  their  adult  li^as   a§  ksewl©4geabl^  people^  Thrie 
out  af  four  adult  Indiana  want  to  receive  more  education,  ^regard- 
less  af  their  ag^i  or  their  iQeiai  conditions*     Her©  in  the  United 
States  of  America  is  a  large  and  seriously  disadvantaged  population, 
two-*  thirds  of  vhom  feel  tham  their  training  was  inappropriate  and 
yet  threes-fourths  want  to  go  on#  keep  trying  to  obtain  that  precious 
educational  commodity  that  has  escaped  them  until  today* 

Although  this,  population  boasts  a  median  education  of  about 

eleven  years  of  formal  classwork,  the  1980  Census  of  Population  will 
§  m  m 

ft 

doubtless  show  thra  to  be  about  two  and  one-half  to  three  years  de- 
ficient in  their  formal  educational  work  when  oomparee  with  U*S. 
Caucasians*     Moreover r  regardless  of  formal  educational  years #  Indian 
Americans  measured  and  tested*  perf ormasce  is  far  ^below  that  of 
Americans  as  a  whole,     where  one  would  expect  to  be  able  to  measure 

^  ... 
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Indian  educational  iuaciif  in  tersis  of  some  U*5*  norm ,  fgr  oom-« 
parison's  sake,  the  .norfSF  just  simply  do  not  apply,     whiri  one 
expects  ti»  give  a  perf  ormance  exam  on  a  particular  educational  demin 
sion  and  find  fifteen  to  twenty  percent  of  Americans  who  icsffi  lass 
than  fliffty  percent  on  the  examination,  one  finds  two  and  one-half 
to  three  times  again  that  percent  of  Indiana  scoring  below  the 
fiftieth  percentile*     Where  one  expects  fifteen  percent  scoring 
low,   forty- five  is  found, 

Equally  disheartening 9  performance  scores  are  simiimry  low 
for  those  five  percent  who^  finish  college  or  that  seventeen  percent 

who  begin  college  but  never  finish*    -Tested  levels  of  performance 

v 

simply  do  not  increase  as  a  major  function"  of  years  of  formal  edu- 
cation*     whatever  it  is  that  Indian  Americans  are  being  taught  in 
public  and = private  eucationai  systems / *  it  is  not  measured  by  the  ^ 
Adult  Performance , Level  dimensions*     Certainly  ther^e  is  some  associ- 
ation ,  some  acquisition  of  taowledge ,  but  movement  Is  slaw  and  in* 
consistent*     Eastern  Indians  fare  better  than  dp  those "who  live  in 
the  West ,  but  neither  group  is  characterised  by  high  achievrjmeiit  * 
An  increase  in  the  number  of  aggregate  years  that  one  has  rraiained 
in  the  educational  system  seems  only  to  assist  those  who  have  con- 
siderable  knowledge  already,  leaving  the  majority  of  the  Indian 
population  behind ,  at  the  bottom  of  the  performance  scale*     This  is 
especially  true  in  the  West* 

Here  is  a  population  where  twenty** five  percent  do  not  speak 
English,  normally ,  and  where  only  fourteen  percent  are  bilingual, 
yet  virtually  all  were  educated  in  English*     Imagine  expecting  a 

* 
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aon-laglisa  speaking  population  to  be  able  .to  achieve  educational 
and  to  develop  these  tools  nscsssary  to  function  and 
in  the  late  20th  Century  United  States  when  virtually  the 
entire  body  of  material  brought  to  them  will  he  described.and  ex- 
plained in  a  foreign  tongue,  English.     Is  it  any  .-ondor  that  Indians 
do  net  perform  well  when  the  veriest  instrument  given  them  as 
adults  has  to  be  translated^j^them  as >B»y ■  cannet  read  English; 
and  when  there  was  no  attempt -made  to  'affect  that  translation,  or 


later , 


to  use  their  own  language  when  they  were  students?  Ye 
as  adults,  they  will  be  given  the  opportunity  to  .add  to  %  woefully 
inadequate  education  through  enrollment  in  ABE/SED  or  other  programs 
mm  under  SEA  or  ISA  auspices,  yet  the  same  conditions  will  prevail 
-  English  speaking  only,  need  apply.     Virtually  no  instructor  will 
speak  their  language  or  dialect;  there  is  no  .interest  in  develop- 
ing an  Indian  language  course,  of  study  and  the  same  unit  or  center 
will  place  a  low  priority  on  the  teaching  of  English  as  a  second 
language,  Yet,  a  full  fourth  efi  the  adult  Indian  copulation  does  not 

normally  speak  English, 

Most  Indiana  report  that  they  have  at  least  some  difficulty  in 
understanding  English.  "  If  we  add  them  to  these  who  merely  report 
that  they  do  net  understand  English,  the  educational  outcomes  are 
not  nard  to  describe.     The  young  person  enters  the  educational  sys- 
tern  severely  disadvantaged.     She/he  has  a  poor  grasp' of  English  er 
none  at  all  and  doesn't  understand  what  is  going  on  in  class,  thus  - 
she/he  gets  behind.     The, more  new  information  given- or  terms  used  ^ 
the  greater  the  student'' lags*  behind  the  others  or  the  required 

6S3 
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standard.     The  greater  the  gap,  the  more  uncssfortafale  the 
student's  position  is*     Avoidance  and  replacement  behavior  be- 
gins and  the  student  attempts  to  draw  away^from  the  system;  to 
Insulate  from  that  which-  is  limply  not  understandable  and  to 
avoid  situations  where  she/he  will  he  labeled  a  failure.     At  the 
same  time  the  educational  system  will  be  rewarded  financially  on 
the  basis  of  numbers  of  students,   so  great  pressure  will  be  placed 
on  the  teacher  and  the  student  £o  remain  in  school?  yet  while  she/ 
he  is  not  progressing  educationaliy  or  culturally-     The  student 
will  be  promoted  so  as  to  be  maintained  within  a  given" age  range 
while  making  little  educational  progress*     In  other  cases  tha  stu* 
dent  will  be  rewarded  with" "advancement  because "of " the  slight  pro- 
gress made,     Whatever"  the  pattern^  the  outcome  is  the  same,  a*  poorly 
educated  adult  and  perhaps  one  who  truly  believes  that  his/her  edu- 
cational advancement  was  earned  and  proper  when  in  fact  it  was  not* 
This  is  not  to  say  that  this  is  toe  scenario  or  a  typical  scenario 
that  takes  place*  but  it  is  one  of  many  having  similar  outcomes* 

Now  if  we  place  the  adult  Indian ; American  in.  direct  competition 
with  Caucasians  and  others  for. jobs  and  for  those  goods «,  services 
and  srm^als  of  lifestyle*  and  individual  determination  of  choice;  *~ 
we  find  that  the  average  Indian  adult  simply  does  not  have  the  edu- 
cational tools  to  compete*     %et  in  many  cases  the  educational  symbols 
are  there r  high  school  diploma,  college  degree,  post-graduate  degree j 
all  from  fully  acredited*  mainstream  schools  and  programs.     The  in—' 
dividual  has  put  in  his/her  time,  but  has  not  been  adequately  pre- 
pared for  competit *  3n  rec/uiring  the  direct  demonstration  of  compe— 
1  *  * 


nance  and  knowledge  or  certainly  in  many  cases  for  racial  discriai- 
nation  and  cultural  conflict.     The  sum  of  these  factors  results  in 
the  adequately  and  we II -formally  educated  adult  leaving  the  employ- 
ment pool,   at  least  for  a  long  period  or  time.     She/he  is  disillu- 
sioned with  the  employment  market ,  having  prepared  her/himself  for 
a  particular  job  or  range  of  jobs  only  to  find  that  that  job  is 
merely  an  unattainable  illusion,     Not  willing  to  accept  a  lesser 
role  in  the  labor  force,  the  individual  retreats. 

This  retreat,  coupled  with  the  lack  of  formal  education  among 
adult  Indians  results  in  massive  unemployment  and  underemployment. 
Our  sample  suggest  that  at  least  one  out  of  three  Indian  adults  is 
unemployed.     Those  employed  tend  to  work  for  the  government.  Pri- 
vate sector  employees  tend  to  perform  at'  higher  levels  as  measured 
by  the  API.  dimensions  than  do  government  workers,  yet  those  who 
work  for  the  government  have  better  formal  educations .  Government 
here  may  well  be  serving  the  function  of  increasing  Indian  employ- 
ment and  providing  a  refuge  for  those  whose  performance  skills  do 
not  match  their  years  of  education. \  However,  it  is  not  clear  that 
this  refuge  can  be  a  lasting  one,  nor  that  it  is  appropriate  if,  it 
is  being  used  by  the  individual  and  the  system  to  save  face.  Still, 
it  is  clear  that  those  whose  performance  does  not  match  their  edu- 
cation tend  to  be  employed  in  government,  if  at  all, 

what  may  be  oeeuring  here  is  that,  as,  individuals  dislike  the 
educational  system  for  the  plethora  of  reasons  already  described, 
and  for'  others, they  leave  school  at  such  a  time  as  they  believe  the5 
have  achieved  enough  educational  success  to  qualify  for  work  that 


they  believe  they  will  like,     Those  that  are  undecided  or  who 
feel  uncompetitive  remaisfy  perhaps  as  to  be  parsed  out  of  the 
system  still  without  the  appropriate  tools.     Again  ,   for  whatever 
reason ,  Indians  drop  out  tjarly  and  those  who  remain  in  school 
perform  far  below  their  man—  Indian  counterparts, 

For  those  who  have  been  trained  in  a  vocation  .in  school ,  an 
examination  of  performance  scores  would  suggest  thitt  the  least 
proficient  who  are  still  ~in  school  are  channeled  into  toe  less 
statusful  vocations*     Once  trained,  those  who  have  completed 
vocational  courses  are  substantialiy  dissatisfied  with  toe  voca- 
tional education  received  f  even  though  some  originally  may  have 
selected  the  course  taken*     It  appears  that  many  were  simply 
herded  into  vocational  education  because  afr  problems  in  the 
normal  curriculum.     For  those  with  language  or  cultural  problems  f 
vocations ,  especially  low  status  ones  would  appear  to  be  a  vir* 
tual  certainty*  -  ^t  *,  • 

For  those  who  want  to  upgrade =  thei-r  educations ,  community  or 
Indian  based  programs  are  available  to  them,  and  for  the  Eastern 
ABE/CTD  student ,  these  programs  are  more  popular  than  are  classes, 
outside  of  the  coimiiunity.     In  toe  West,  Indians  must  normally  use 
non— Indian t  non-community  based  systras*     Community  or  Indian 
based  students  who  have  enrolled  in  ABE  programs  tend  to  have 
lower  proficiency  levels  than  do  those  who  dil  not  complete  high 
school ,  but  have  not  gone  on  to  adult  education  prograsis  *     Those  who 
have  completed  CTD  programs,  however,  outperform  all  of  the  adult 
education  groups  including  regular  high  school  graduates*  These 
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&SE  programs  isam  to  increase  proficiency  levels,  but  these  students 
lack  a  substantiai  miiiuri  of  proficiency  whan  they  begin  the  pro^ 
grans. 

When  one  considers  that  31%  of  tbe  adults  in  the  twenty  aost^ 
populous  tribes  have  not  completed  high  school,  only  one  out  of  four 
has  a  regular  high  school  diploma  for  Choctaws,  the  need  for  adult 
education  is  apparent,     lowever,  the  largest  tribes  tend  net  to  have 
GED  programs  and  one-forth  of  these  tribes  have  no  ME  programs 
available  locally,     Parenthetically  those  who  complete  dSD  programs 
have  higher  proficiency  levels  *.han  do9 Indian  high  school  graduates  * 
This  reinforces  the  notion  that  something  is  seriously  Wrong  with 
public  school  programs  which  serve  the  Indian  population,  especially 
in  the  West. 

Despite  the  student 1 m  educational  history ,  Eastern  ABE  students % 
in  programs  operated  by  public  schools  and  private  vocational  schools 
tended  to  have  higher  unemployment  and  undermployiaent  levels  than 

those  who  had  no*  been  or  were  not  presently  enrolled  in  an  JUIE  pro- 
gram*    But,  in  the  West  and  where  the  ABE  program  ends  in  the  student's 
passing  the  GED  examination,  an  outcome  that  only  one  out  of  four  who 
take  the  examination  will  realise ,  the  program  may  be  viewed  as  suc- 
cessful.    In  other  'ways ,  however ,  success  is  at  this  time  an  in  tan- 
gible. 

For  IEA  and  ISA  programs,  basic  education  skills  dominate  the 
training  programs.     Classes  tend  to  be  large  with  about  twenty-two 
students  per  class*    Host  students  are  young  and  male,  many  have 
little  formal  education  and  virtually  all  speak  English  fluently* 
Again,  program  impacts  are  slight  with  one  out  of  four  passing  the 
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GED  examination  and  only  about  sua  in  tan  improved  his/her  employ-' 
meat  conditioa  after  completing  the  eaursa  of  study. 

In  the  face  of  these  farts,  most  program  directors  rated  their  . 
programs*  as  p.t  least  very  affective  tod  students  were  quit  a  satisfied 
.with  their  currant  educational  programs,    ¥et,  sail  reports  from 
directors  note  that  'their  programs  are  deficient  in  basic  education,  H 
life  coping  skills,  in  vocational  training  and  in  cultural  activities. 
One  third  report  deficiencies  in  consumer  education,     Only  four- 
fifths  of  the  directors  report  being  able*^o  properly  staff  their 
ISA  progran^.     For  example,  only  three-fourths  of  the  program  in- 
structors work' full-time,  jus-t  over  hali  (5S%)  are  themselves  Indian 
collage  graduates  and  only  17  percent  of  these  instructors  speak  an 
Indian  language.     As  most  progrssts  are  located  soma  distance  from 
the  Indian  population,  student  transportation  and  recruiteent  are 
noted  as  major  problems.     Four  out  of  five  students  require  occupa- 
tional or  ^personal  counselling. 

Only  five  percent  of  the  State  Education  Agency  (SEA)  adminis- 
trators see  language  as  a  important  problem,  but  nine  out  of  ten 
administrators  merely  speculated  on  need  or  success  of  Indian"1  student 
or  proipactive  student*      They  simply  had  never  assessed  or  documented 
the  ability  or  failure  of  their  programs  to  serve  tha  Indian  popula- 
tion. 

Again,  the  aciult  Indian  who  wishes  to  better  his  oosition  in  life 
and  its  dimensions  by  attending  adult  education  progr rail,  particularly 
those  outside  the  local  Indian  community,  finds  iMlif  barriers  to 


saho^  awaiting  him  as  an  adult*    Now,  however,  family,  the  pressures 

©f  admit  life,  and  geographie  distance  add  to  the  barriers  already 

■•  i  ■ 

la  plaoe*    Further,  unless  the  prospective  student  hag  a  gapd  idea  as 
to  his  vocational,  or  other  aeeds  ha  will  not  be  wall  sarved  as  the 
counselling  is  "not  there,  nor  is  the  ewertise  and  in  the  case  o£  IIA 
programs--/  tKara  is  virtually  no  demonstrated  interest  in  tha  education- 
al  needs  of  American  Indian  adults.    Evan  if  a  student  enrolls  in  an 
ABE/iffiB  program,  she/ha  knows  that  only  about  22  percent  pass  the 
ffiS*     The  major  personal  benefit  of  successful  CTO  completion  will -  be 
that  she/he  will  feel  good  about  .the  escperience  and,  ironically,  out 
perform  regular  high  sohool  graduates  for  those  few  who*  have  completed 
Indian/os^unisy  based  GED  programs*     However,  higher  education  is 
merely  a  remote  dream,  for  all?  she/he  will  not  attend* 

5,1     Social  Outcomes 

.  nneiaployment  is  a  major  outoome  of  educational  ohsoiesoance  or 
"a  lack  of  education  and  £  or  Indians,  Eastern  or -Western,  unemployment 
is  some  four  times  that  of  the  population  as  a  whole* 

Interestingly ,  although  Indian  unemployment  was  about  42%  ftor 
study  participants,  only  tortus  percent  of  these  whs  were  unemployed 
received  benefits .    One  out-,  of  seven  unemployed  received  banafit*  and 
for  tha  unemployed  group  the  receipt  of  benefita  is  directly  related 
to  formal  education.    That  ia*  the  "greater  tha  education  the  gr eater 
the . probability  that  the  individual  would  receive  unettpleyment  esmpea- 
aation.    In  tha  Seat  half  as  many  receive  benefit*  as  in  tha  last.  Pe- 
those  who  were  underemployed ,  it  appears  that  as  many  as  30%  are  sea- 
sonally unemployed,    Onemplsysentt  is  inversely  associated  with  education. 


One-half  of  the  unemployed  have  nets  held  a  jab  for  at  least  three 
years  and  44%  have  been  out  of  work  far  at  least  five  years,  3fet, 
•  despite  the  lack  of  skill ,  lack  of  education  and  long  term  unemploy- 
ment,  half  want  a  job  now.    They  want  to  return  to  the  1_"  Deforce, 
but  their  education  and  performance  levels,  on  the  av«,aea,  lag  far 
behind  the  employed  or  *^he  under^ployed,     Those  who  are  not  seeking 
,  employment  now  tend  to  have  familial^  and  educational  responsibilities 
that  preclude  employment.     It  is  clear  that  unrapioymant  is  directly 
linked  to  a  lack  of  education  and  demonstrable  skills  as  those  who 
have  higher  performance  levels  or  more  education  tend  to  be  ^easley- 
ed  for  shorter  durations  than  do  those  who  have  less  education ,  and 
poorer  performance  levels*  *  Again,  the  unemployed  flock  to  adult  edu- 
cation programs  only  to  find  that  some  programs,  particularly  those 
operated  by  public  schools  and  private  vocational  schools  in  the  East 
help  little  in  obtaining  work*  unless  the  GIB  is  achieved, 

Most  Jn4ian'  Americans  are  satisfied  with  their  homes  ,  their 
neighborhoods ,  and  their  neighbors -    About  one  in#  five  want  to  move 
and  the  desire  for  residential  mobility  is  associated  with  formal 
education*     The  greater  the  education,  the  greater  the  desire  to 
move*     Over  one-third,  fee.    v^hat  their  dwelling  units  are  not  well 
built  and  it  is  no  wonder,  as  half  of  the  dwelling  units  occupied  by 
Indian  Americans  are  worth  less  than  910,060,  three-fourths  are  w^rth 
less  than  $19,000*  only  ten  percent  of  all  dwelling  units,  whether  ren- 
ter or  owner  occupied  are  worth  sore  than  $40,000*     This  is  true  when  the 
average  dwelling  unit  sold  in  the  United  States  was  approaching  $30,000. 
About  one-third  feel  that  their  living  environments  are  not  well 
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maintains*,  »d  mast  who  liv.  .in  I  «  4.si;  ^ia9  **•  rcoat 

dissatisfied  with  their  housing. 

'        Irtsrsstingly,  apartment         U  .1  —    -  be  better  educated, 
possibly  reflecting  toe. tendency     -   '   «er  educated  mdians  to 
follow  the  job  market  away  from  ■!>  '•-  residences  avail- 

able on  some  reservations.     Si*ii.rxy   ■  ^  apartments  tend  to  Be 
located  in  large  urban  areas  and  education  is .also  positively  asso- 
ciated with  the  number  of  units  in  the  apartoent  building,  eKcept 
at  the  extreme  -of  apartment  sire.    As  well,  toe  numbes  of  rooms  in 
the  dwelling  unit,  whether  single  family  dwelling  unit  or  apartment,  ^ 
is  positively  associated  with  education.  Shree^om  dwelling  units 

common  among  those  who  report  having  no  formal  education  at 

'  Here  we  have  a  major  outcome  of  the  lack  of  education,  ihos. 
who  have  little  education  experience  500m  crowding  and  live  in  what 
can  be  described -as  sub-standard  housing.    At  the  same  time,  they  are 
relatively  comfortable  with  their  housing  and  neighborhoods,  and  have 
similar  residential  mobility  aspirations  as  the . population  as  a  whole. 
*t  the  same  time,  they  are  a  stabile  population ,  they  aren't  mobile. 
Mart  have  lived  in  their  communities  for  at  least  slrteen  years  and 
thirty  percent  have  lived  in  their  communities  for  at  least  thirty 
'  years.    She  longer  on.  lives  in  on.  community,  toe  l—  educated  to. 
respondent  was. 

s  2.    fhe  Bale  of  culture  on  Education  . 

The  housing  her.  has  been  used  as  inM&o'of  the  fruits  of 
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education  in.  lati  twentieth  century  America".     But,  the  question 
might  iriiai  hs  the  Indian  may  have  lived  in  group  quartans ,  k  a' 
one-room  single  family  dwelling  \anit  or  less  commonly  a  high  rise 
aparteant  at  the  entry  of  the  Europeans ,  to  what  extent  is  the 
presence  of  residential  smaiiness  or  room  crowding  merely  an  aicpras* 
sion  of  tha  holding  down* of  eld  cultural  norms?    Similarly/  to  what 
extent  is  tha  failure'  of  tha  Indian  American  papulation  to  achieve 
sT3ieissf  as  measured  by  performance  or  years  of  formal  education 
culturally  defined  and  culturally  appropriataf    Given  tha  research 
questions  posed  the  respondents ,  these  questions  are  imponderablaa * 
yet  there  are"  soma  clues  to  their  solution*     Despite  a  rather  low 
level  of  mad Ian-  education  as  compared  to  the  population  as  a  whole* 
tha  Indian  populace  wants  more  of  it  and  strives  for  more-     It  vir* 
tually  begs  for  education  even  whan  that  education  will  ba  offered 
only  in  a  strange  language,  from^mmibers  of  a  different  oul tura  and 
given,  outside  of  tha  home  environment.     Fm*  Indians  have  maintained 
th«ir  traditional  oul ture  exclusively  as  most  have  had  daily  re** 
quired  contact  with  the  Caucasian  culture  in  employment,  education 
and  leisure,  and  moat  use  these  factors  as  Important  in  the  evalua- 
tion of  success  and  lifestyle.    Marly  axit  from  the  educational 
system  is  associated  with  private  sector  employment  albeit  marginal 
success  with  respect  to  measured  performance  level.     Indian  Americans 
appear  to  be  optimising  their  opportunities  for  success  in  the  U.S.  . 
labor  market,  whan  they  perceive  success  to  be  likely,     Success  here 
is  mtasored  is  nationally  erieatad  terms  instead  of  etalfcurally  or 
feribaliy  oriented  terms.  , 
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this  is  sot  to  say  that  such  of  the  resposse  to  the  educational 
system  or  the  concept  o£  success  is  not  tribally  oriented,    Much  of 
it  may  he ,  it  simply  has  *sot  bees  documented  here,    However,  the  pre- 
ponderanes  cf  data  show  that  regardless  of  base,  whioh  may  is  fart  he 
irr elegant *  the  great  majority  of  Isdian  adults  wast  to  be  what  one 
sight  call  educated,  regardless  of  language  or  culture.    The  problem 
is  that  regardless  of  culture*  iasguaga ,  location  and  curriculum, 
Isdias  Americans  losg  f£r  educatiou,  but  are  sot  afforded  it,  There 
ar*  perhaps  mere  barriers  to  toe  Indian  jtaerioan  is  achieveisg'a 
gives  level  of  education  and  pertfo'rmanca  thas  there  is  for  any  other 
racial  or  ethnic  group  is  the  Onit«d  States,     The  situation  at  present 
is  grave,  and  sadly  than  situation  is  cert  airily  the  best  of  all  situ* 
ations  ever,  in  the  education  of  Indian  Americans  since  Mlymbus,  The 
present  system  simply  does  sot  work  and  is  disfnnctional  to  the  de- 
velopment of  an  eslightesed  Isdian  citizenry*    Moreover,  it  desies 
Indian  taaricans  toe  fruits  of  oitisesry^  in  American  society  asd  it 
deprives  Indian  individuals  and  family  members  of  eijuai  opportunity  as 

mashers  of  Americas  society,    As  well*  toe  failure  of  the  educa- 
tional  system  to  provide  performance  levels  at  national  standard 
levels  deprives  Indian  youth  of  toe  basic  tools  of , under standing  that 
might*  be  used  to  evaluate  ,  perpetuate  and  better  traditiosaA  Isdias 
cultawe^   £fc  prevents  potential  leader  from  having  the  kind  cf  cross* 
cultural^  understanding  and  independence  whioh  would  make  him/her 
proud  and  sturdy*  a  full  member  of  Americas  society*    Weil  educated 
and  culturally  aware  to  both  the  traditional  and  Western  cultures , 
toe  enlightened  Indian  adult  would  have  to  be  "given  and  would  take  as 


entirely  di££a«nt  tola  is  Zm^Loag,  life*  ,  Qmmm  would  tbe  thm  «a 
of  submission  and  dapandenea  for  a  naw  ara  of  self-datacmination 
and  indipendeiise  #  bote  tribal  and  personal  • 

* 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


6.1  The  Continuation  of  Xaaay afe  gni'JniiMB  Education 
Although  this  has  bean  a  rol*A-y«« ««u*y *         data  analysis 

phase  has  been  of  insufif  icient.  duwatiffli  W  adequately  analyse  the 
myriad  of  data  collected  nationwide,    ft*  the  analysis  of  the 
variables  persormed  here  and  the  aaaftihw i.of  data  that  were  made 
during  data  editing,  it  is  clear  ^&sV  there  i«s  anMsh  of  sutastanftiaj. 
value  left  to  'analyse  on  a  number  of  41«iftsiens,    Funds  should  be 
sat  aside  so  that  the  analysis  and  d4,ai«inatiQn  process  can  con- 
tinua.    At  the  ve^  least  the  data  sheiW  be  made  r  available .  to 
competent  researchers  so  that  the  «seJfiU  ean  continue. 

6.2  Critical  Evaluation  a€'-e«d±aa  fittiirtUon  Delivery  Systems 

The  data  leave  little  room  fie*  UtwPMtation-  other  than  fefcM  , 
there  are  serious  differences  befewae*  iiueationsl  need  and  «Aoca*icafn- 
al  programs  among  and  for  Indian  jBtftfeP.    Although  Indian  ep**a*fcid  ^ 
or  trihai  schools  generally  yield  *lifiW '  better  educational  cea<a.ti 
than  do  other  schools,  none  is  aft  «pbWia*±sm  of  educational  %<$^tmstim 
practices  and  programs.    It  sppeva  tehtt  *  »« Important  step  W*<C3.d 
be  to  examine  a  sample  of  educatitmsA  litems  from  pre-kinderg»r%wa 
to  grade  twelve  and  to  dotermins  eh*  ntnt  to  which  educatioael 
systems  are  optimizing  their  res wefimt  «d  delivering  that  which  lts  ii' 
quired.    This  evaluation  shoold  encflMpui  the  range  of  toe  eAwtlW 
sl  field  from  sitiag  and  selection  of  piisonnel  through  curriimiws  , 
space  and  materials  to  the  finished  pMiuot,  the  well  trained  efl<4 


well^  educated  hlghJchdQi    gradtfatfi*        community  and  fgmif  student 
goals,  afuessasii,  fail«#^  #  aeads'am^d  cengnli  thsuld  be  a  major 
focus  of  £hi*  evaluation,      Aa  wail,     -Wie  currency  oKthe  institutiania 
programs  should  Iqe  exaattii^^  daiaiy  should*  be  institutional  patarfe- 

"  *  •  •  • 

f  .3    Revision  of  Educati-aft-^  Delivers  Svstim,  Fra-adndorgartan 
■   €5  Twelfth  dnda  —  ^        ^       .*       ?"  " "  " 

*  #  « 

Following  tha  criticaj.1  svaluati^M  of  the  educational  service 
delivery  systems,  those  gy^tams  must     be  revised  according  to  those 
guidelines  developid  as  e  -^esulfc  of-  ^tehe  evaluation  stage-     It*  appears 
that  ma  j  or  impacts  way  be  ^sade  by  ae^^ely  changing  the  thrust  of  the 
systems  from  other  ^actse-a  aysfcaM  Indian  directed  ones ,  That 

will  not  ha  enough,  howavtK,'   as  sar^^ioas  sWt  ha  made  mora,  attrac-  * 
tive.to  students,  ef  greater  benefit     to  them  and  of  the  sort  where 
they  may  look  to  iuceeas  father  than     failure  when  tested  on  the  basis 
of  performance  aloni.    Taishe^s  and  cithers  who  are  simply  caretakers 
or  custodians, must  ba.  id*nteified -and     challenged.  - 

•   *  V 

f  *  4    Provide  Education  in  tohe  Traditi— onal  LangmiHw      9  .     '  * 

Language  has  biazi  s^gws  to  fat  a    anp^or  barrier  to  success  among 
Indian  Americans,  .  In  or«4^c=?  to  attach  an  optimal  learning  situation, 
youngsters  must  be  4egsTOd»ted  wfatra     -an  toglish  ^language  curriculum 
prevents  them  f roa  ^Lm^i^mg  full  la^^rstanding  and  application  of 
principles  *  concept!  tad  etaels  taught"  ip  the,  classroom,    So  facili- 
tate intercultural  com unicrr-ation,  ,uad«sr standing  ind  later  occupational 
'success  English  language  0l~Msaai'iitott^ZLd  accompany  tee  regular  curric- 
ulum  so -that  young  paep la  «m  -  lean- tXaife  "foreign*  tongue  and  add  it' 


™1 

their,  vocabulary*    PrM«tly#  €hert|  are  simply  as*  enough  mil 

drained  and  certified  3Enfli«  toericans  available  ^m>m  wit  tht  neei 

t  * 

that  wauld  be  created  .b/  this  kind  of  change  in  t^^actiing  philosophy. 

they  ware  net  aceewftatLed  by  the  present  ^dM^mtiosa^  gyiten 
they  are  net  prepared, .  This  may  mean  that  w*§  migfci-t  he  afaligad,  to 
train'  nea-lsMaas  is  specific  Indian  laaguag m  bq  <^^Ha^  ,theri  sight  f 
be  the  seed  plantlk  and  aurtared  asMg  Indian  Aaje^»i«M  tseiaple^e 
a  higher  ctuality  eductJlefi  themselves  and  rsplaqe     QthfirS  later  in 
their  own  cc5BBUnit4as  i 


j 


i*S    lnare.ase  the  .Caoabilitjaa  of  Teachers  in  jureaaa  jfhege 
Indian  Me^lcana  Eiside"  ' 

Jast,  aver  half  (58t)  of  the  adu^  educators  ^rho  are  halved 

in  mx  adult  Indian  adiicatioa  have  completed  collwega  sad  hivt  pre-* 

dentials  to  teach,     Saied  on  *the  performance '4  f  «dtaife  Indians*  there 

Hj.ll  "ha  esnaidaratale  val$#  ia  aaaeaaiBff  aaett  faculty  meAfetr  witti 

"raspaett  to  educUtisaal  wweney  aad  pedagogy/    THessaa  who  Eitala 

sbaelaaseat  sr  ebsolata  teaewladga  oe  paraetieaa  should  ea€ii*s  addi- .  s 

* 

tional  traisisg  «  ba  npLamd.    Fa6ttj.ty  salaeiaa      and  bu#ts  fer 

au^iporti^a  sajwieea  ,  utiffiala-  and  'spaea  sheuM  b»  ttpgarMW  *bara 

/  *  | 

raeruitsiaat,  retention  or  taa  tiiehiaf  aRvireaaefi's*  ia  daiki*at  and 

ia  a  major  faster  is  ladueed  p4rfasaasea.    Bowsing  and  otlar  "environ- 

mant  f  actors  should  h«  addressed  and  nada  mere  *t=»aotiiri  is  as-  to 

add  te  tfea  reeruittmaEt  and  retention  of  -fcha  barb  ^ossijsla  faculty. 

§ .g    ggsvlda  Baueatienai  Modules  ib  Seta  Culturei"  ,Wadjfei8nal  , 
•    and  wastagn  .  „. 

.    ;     ■  _  1  _«—.».>-■;       -^i    «t*<4    K/."ji  net  art* 


Cultural  amfl*-^,  keeBodatieo ,  ajaalfasiattiesai  and  bcrrm^ng  ere 
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all  prospers  that  youngsters  will  face  throughout  their  lives  as 
Indian  Americans,     The  basic  differences  between  Indian  and  other 
American  culture  may  be  the  moit  important  factor  in  educational  and 
employment:  suceeas  as  Indiana  face  the  men- Indian  wosld  as  children 
and  adults  *     Whether,  the  inter  cultural  exchange  occurs  in  the  class- 
room, on  the  job  or  in  the  community ,  Indian  youth  should  learn  to 
understand?  both  their  own  culture  and  that  of  the  ether  world.  Thiir 
.teachers  alike  should  be  well  trained  and  well  versed  in  the  tra- 
ditlonal  cultured)  o£.  those  whose  education  they  will  guide;  fhii 
dual  understanding  will  logically  enhance  the  feelings  of  worth  bf 
both  teacher  and  student.     When  coupled  with  English  language  assist* 
ance  where  necessary,  it  should  remove  a  m^Jor  barrier  to  education 
and  teaching  alike. 


6*7    Critically  Evaluate  the  Adult  Education  System 

fuf faring  from  the  same  sclerosis  as  in  the  elementary  and 
secondary  system,  adult  education  too  must  be  carefully  evaluated  as 
as  tc  datarmine^  those  measures  that  might  be  taken  to  op<iimiza  it. 
The  same  methods  and  procedures  used  to  evaluate  the  elementary  and 
secondary  systems  must  be  used  here,  regardless  of  governmental  base, 
so  as  to  maximize  the' educational  value  of  adult  programs  for  Indian  ' 
Americans. 

/ 


f  *S    Substantially  Change  Mult  Education  Delivery  Systems 


Again  /  as  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  programs  #  it  is  not 
enough'  to  evaluate.     Recommendations  for  change  must  be  ^implemented, 
Merely  increasing  the  number  and  quality  of  local  Indian/community 
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based  programs  with  a  well  trained  staff,  fluent  in  Indian  language (a) , 
would  be  a  first,  welcome  addition. 


6.9  Increase  Levels  of  Support  for  Indian  Education 

Not  the  first  priority ,  nor  the  last ,  financial  support  will  be 
a  major  component  of  systemic  change.     The  addition  of  better  prepared 
faculty,  the  additional  training  of  eiwrrent  facility,  and  the  realign- 
ment of  programs,  facilities  and  teaching  aids  will  add  substantially 
to  the  cost  of  education  for  Indian  Americans.    As  shown  in  the  case 
of  adult  education,- however,  the  cost  per  student  year  of  education 
is  relatively  low  at  this  time.    Much  of  tee  additional  expense  will 
come  initially  as  support  services ,  equipment,  space  and  facilities 
are  added.     Additional  salaries  and  periodic  upgrading  of  support  will 
add  as  increments  of  current  expenditures .    Even  in  this  era  at  de- 
feated school  bends  and  fiscal  cutbacks ,  Indian  education  programs 
must  be  aided  financially  where  that  support  will  be  of  major  value 
in  decreasing  the. gap  between  Indian  and  non-Indian  education  and 
perf  emanca .  ' 

6 . 10  Evaluate  the  Impact  of  Johnson-O 'Mallay  Funding 

The  Johnsen-O'Malley  funds  were  set  aside  to  reimburse  states  for 
■tax  revenues  not  received  where  Indian  Americans  are  educated  or  train- 
ed under  state  auspices.  Given  the  lack  of  accordance  between  need  and 
educational  program,-  and  given  the  failure  of  state  and  public  programs 
to  produce  the  educational  product  that  the  Indian  American  expected  at 
the  outset,  the  Johnson-O ' Malley  system  should  be  carefully  evaluated 
*te  determine  whether  it :  is .  an*  Important  factor  in  the  establishment  and 
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miinigningi  of  educational  programs  which  fulfill  the  needs  and 
requirements  of  Indian  ^nifisini/  whether  it  is  received ■ simply  as 
general  fund  support  or  if  some  ingredients  of  these  extremes  are 
operating.     Is  the  funding  adequate?    Appropriated    What  can  be  done 
to  optimize  their  use  as  beneficial  to  Indian  Americans?  Should 
these  funds  he  allocated  to  Tribal  government  and  Tribal  educational 
systems  instead  of  having  states  educate  and  train?     It  is  apparent 
that  a  careful  evaluation  of  the  outcomes  of  Johson-0 1 Malley  must  be 
made  expeditiously •  ^ 

€,11    Examine  the  Condition  of  Civil  Rights  Among  Indian  Americans  , 
and  Strictly  Enforce  Civil  Rights  L*w 

These  date  show,  and  further  analysis  will  doubtless  confirm , 
that  a  separate  or  integrated ,  but  nevertheless  unequal ,  system  of 
education  prevails  as  far  as  Indian  Americans  are  concerned,     As  well, 
employment/  unemployment ,  underemployment  and  residential  statistics 
all  point  to  the  continuation  of  systems  of  discrimination.     The  fact 
that  less  than  twenty  percent  of  iniemployed  are  receiving  unmployment 
benefits ,  and  that  the  balance  of  the  unemployed  are  not  receiving 
substantial  benefits  from  other  sources  raises  questions  with  respect 
to  equal  treatment  and  equal  opportunity.     The  educational  and  per- 
formance data  show  fairly  conclusively  that  there  are  serious  flaws  in 
the  education  sy Steffi -where  it  serves  .  Indian  Americans  -     Regardless  of 
area  of  residence  or  reservation/nea^reservation  status,  equal  oppor- 
tunity in  education  simply  does  not  exist  for  Indian  Americans*  Their 
lack  of  equal  educational  opportunity  prevents  others  from  beoominf  a 
reality.  The  data  now  in  hand  will  reveal  other  differences  and  trends 
by  age  cohort  to  be  sure,     Regardless  of  the  outcome  of  further  study. 


borough  examination  of  the  conditions  of  civil  rights  law  as  it  has 
affected  Indian  Jysericans  should  be  undertaken,     Certainly,  such  an 
investigation  will  reveal  lerious  deficiencies  in  the  application 
and  enforcement  off  current  law, 

- 

6,12     Chronic  Unemployment  Reduoation  Frocrams 

Kith  aver  forty  percent r unemployed  where  half  o£  the  un- 

employed  have  been  cut  of  work  for  at  least  three  years,  unemploy- 
ment reduction  programs  focused  on  the  long*term  unemployed  must  he 
designed.     In  the  main,  our  recommendations  have  to  do  with  new  and  . 
modified  programs  for  youth  and  young  adults  who  are  and  will  continue 
to  be  in  the  mainstream  of  eduoation.     But,  what  of  the  older  Indian 
American  for  whom  the  promiae  of  education  will  probably  not  be  an  ^ 
afi feetive  social  reality?    For  these  hard  to  .Slace  *°d  difficult  to 
retain  older  individuals,  educational  programs  are  probably  not  an 
appropriate  means  of  job  preparation,     They  simply  will  not  flock  to 
a  new  program  where  they  will  again  face  the  probable  risk  or  failure, 
For  this  population,  direct  employment  programs  must  be  considered, 
employment  which  is  neither  the  result  of  paternalism,  patronage,  or 
sympathy,     The  development  of  programs  which  will  reinforce  the  digni- 
ty and  individual  worth  of  Indian  Americans  will  do  much  to  pave  the 
way  for  other  programs  and  will  return  the  unemployed  to  productive 
economic  life.    Although  a  difficult  task,  it  is  one  which  must  be 
undertaken. 

681 
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6*13     Self -Determination  in  Indian  Education 

None  of  the  questionnaires  used  posed  the  question  "Do  you  think 
that  education  programs  for  Indian  Americans  would  be  more  effective 
if  they  wiis  administered  and  staffed  by  Indian  taericans?*  However, 
it  is  apparent  that  Indian  operated  programs  are  more  e£f active  in 
producing  performance  than  are  those  that  are  administered  and  staffed 
by  aQn-Indi^iis     Self-determination  in  Indian  education  proposes 
Indian  development,  staffing 9  operation  and  control  of  Indian  educa- 
tional, programs,     fut  in  that  perspective,  j,ndian  education  is  now  out 
of  control-     We  have  proposed  changes  in  the  Indian  education  systmi 
which  presuppose  the  lack  of  qualified  Indian  teachers  and  adsinis^ 
tratars  as  an  outcome  of  the  education  syitM  now  in  place,     Still,  it 
appears  that  as  a  result  of  a  multiplicity  of  social  and  cultural  fac- 
tors, self —determination  Is  wholly  appropriate  for  use  in  situations 
where  the  predominant  culture  and  population  is  an  Indian  one  *  That 
is,  from  inception  to  successful  impl^entation  and  evaluation ,  educa- 
tion should  be  in  the  hands  of  its  typical  parent  with    equality  assured 
for  those  of -other  cultures  and  ancestry  than  the  majority,     The  pre- 
sent system ,  however ,  is  largely  designed ,  administered  and  impl&nented 
by  a  social  and  cultural    minority  as  a  last  vestige  of  paternalism. 
Self ^determination  is  an  important  part  of  Indian  culture  ahd  life  to- 
day and  it  is  certainly  time  that  Indians  who  are  the  virtual  exclusive 
residents  of  some  school  districts  or  other  adastiaietrS'-We  areas  gained 
control  of  their  own  educational  planning/  design t  management  and  im- 
plementation.    Within  areas  where  the  population  is  mixed ,  rather  than 
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ignoring  Indian. potential  for  planning,  program  development  and  im- 
plementation ,  their  notions,  their  talent  and  educational  expertise 
and  idear  must  he  integrated  into  educational  programs.     To  ignore 
this  potential  is  to   '^st  the  student  and  to  perpetuate  the  lack  of 
education  and  low  levels  of  performance, 

$ , \ 4     Some  Caveats 

This  is  the  first  national  study  of  adult  American  Indian  edu- 
cation.    It  is  1381,  not  19S0  when  civil  sights,  race  and  ethnicity 
were  the  watchwords  of  American  society.     In  this  analysis  we  have 
barely  begun  to  illuminate  the  condition  of  Indian  Americans  in  the 
Onited  States.     Problems  in  coordinating  and  implementing  the  data 
processing  plan  have  prevented  the  kind  of  analysis  that  might  have 
been  possible.     These  results  then  should  be  accepted  as  aecurate 
bat  preliminary.    There  is  much  more  to  these  data  than  have  been  re- 
ported" here,     we  have  focused  on  those  factors  that  are  evident,  of 
major  importance  and  that  have  been  validated  in  other  studies  or 
through  other  relationships  among  variables  included  in  this  study, 
vat,  these  results  are  incomplete.    The  aggregation  of  tiu  jf  data 
are  far  and  away  the  most  imporv  nt  outcome  of  this  study.  Multi- 
variate analysis  among  several  dimensions  pertaining  to  education 
and  educational  quality  is  a  logical  next  step  to  this  analysis. 
Yet,  there  is  such  a  plethora  of  those  data  pertaining  to  the  quality  of 
life  among  Indian  Americans  that  an  analysis- of  those  data  should  be 
undertaken  promptly. 
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CTAPTEH  7 

iNFORMATXO^  DXSSSHINATION,   B2SSABCS  AND  EVALUATION  NEEDS 
7.1    The  Report 

Perhaps  lihe  ma  j  oar  impact  that  this  report  will  have  is  that  it 
is  the  first  one  to  be  dona.    Yet?  it  contains  a  nraber  of  very  dis* 
turbing  facts  and  describes  nay  disheartening  realities*     Its  prepa 
ration  has  not  been  easy  and  it  hiss  been;  difficult  far  us  to  remain 
professionally  detached  given  the  relative  deprivation  being  describ 
ed»     As  the  intial  herald  tbi  report  snouid  be  disseminated  to  a 
broad  range  of  educators  and  artm ini s tr at or s  who  are  Evolved  in  the 
education  of  Indian  Americans  and  it  should  be  distributed  to  the 
Indian  public,  perhaps  through  local  libraries  and  Tribal  Councils* 
All  should  reflect  on  the  information ,  facts*  and  findings  presented 
end  engage  in  vigorous  discussions  as  to  the  probable  credibility 
.  and  iiepact  for  them*     There  is  much  to  be  gained  locally-  from  a 
critical  examination  of  this  report  and  frank  and  open  discussion  of 
its  meaning  for  local  school  boards  end  for  local  communities  of 
Indian  Americans*     The  Office  of  Education  should  encourage  formal 
publication  of  these  and  subsequent  findings  based  on  the  use  of 
these  data. 

7*2    The  Data 

The  data  must  be  disseminated  as  well.     Whether  under  the 
auspices  of  the  national  Indian  Management  Service ,  the  Office  of 
Indian  Education  or  some  other  ^organization,  the  data  must  be  made 
available  so  that  this  reserarch  may  continue.     We  have  merely 
scratched  the  surface  of  it*     Multivariate  analysis  will  reveal 


nuances  that  we  have  simply  a©t  had  the  time  or  the  funds  to 
discover* 

Due  to  difficulties  in  processing  these  data  wi  do 
recoroend  -  however,  that  prior  to  the  riliiii  of  the  data  &  con- 
tract should  ha  let  to  validate  and  re-edit  each  and  ever;  item 
in  the  data  set*     Hoars  than  two  hundred  responses  were  lost  and 
are  unreported  here,  because  of  dmta  processing  errors*     As  it  is 
suspected  that  the  omitted  oases  are  random  ones,  their  omission 
should  set  change  the  results  of  the  study,  but  they  should  be 
included  in  subsequent  analyses,     to  item  fay  item,  respondent 
by  respondent  edit  should  he  perforaed  prior  to  further  use  of 
the  data* 
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SCata  Difielef  sf  Adul£  Mustlioa.  UalaM 
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ABUX*T  EDUCATION i 
NETOS  AND  PROGRAMS 


This  questionnaire  is  for  uia  by  the  IEA 
Title  iv,  part  c  Project  Director.  Unless 
Qthirwiie  indicated,   all  responses  ari  to  be 
made  in  relation  to  the  1§7|*1579  Title  IV, 
Part  £  Project  Yi^, 


INDIAN  ISraflQN  ACT,    TITM  IV,    PART  £ 
PROGRAM  QUESTIONNAIRE 


Hame  of  Title  tV#   Part  C  Programs, 


Grant  No, 


Hame  of  Title  TV,  Project  Director! 
Address :  


Telephone  Numbers 
Date  - 


Nations!  Indies  Management 
Service*  Inc. 
P.  O,  Box  60S 
Philadelphia,  Ml  39350 


700 


1 


1,  What  is  your  position  in  Sta.i  Education  Agency? 

a*   Chief  State  School  Off i car 

b,   Adult  Education  Director 

c        Pi  rector  of  tndi  an  Education 

d*  other  

(specify)  r ~ 

2.  What  art  the  major  adult  education  priorities  within  this  state? 

2*1  Are  then  prograns  2S2  Are  the  programs 
designed  to  address  adequately  address- 

the  priority  log  the  priorities 

LIST  PRIORITIES   Yes  No  Yes  No 


b. 
c, 
d. 


□  □  r-  □ 

□  □  CZ!  □ 

□  □  □ 

a  r-  —  — 


3.     Is  the  stats  contracting  with  or  making  grants  to  Indian  tribes  or  Indian 
organizations  for  adult  education  program? 


I specify j 
3a    If  not  why  not   


4,    Has  a  formal  documented  state  needs  assessment  been  conducted  to  ascertain 
the  educational  needs  of  adult  Indians?  ,  


C_0  Y«  i_n  no 

4a    Is  it  available?..  

Yes  Nq\x 

4b    When  was  the  needs  assessment  conducted  (date)? 

OIRECTIONSi    For  the  foil owing  questions  record  the 
response  In  the  spaces  provided, 

What  ire  some  of  the  other  needs  of  Indian  adults  In  this  state?    (Check  as 
many  as  apply,  using  a  scale  of  1-5  to  rank  Importance) 

Circle 

Very  important  Not  Important 

Basic  education  (basic  reading  and 

computati on  skills)  1        2        3        4  § 

'724 


Circle 

Very  important     Nat  Important 

High  school  preparatory  (GEO)  

Engl ish  as  a  second  language 

Life  coping  skills/consumer  education  *.  

Vocational /technical  education 

Which  of  the  following  groups  support  adult  education  activities  financially 
in  your  state, (Mark  all  that  apply) 

State  generated  revenues 


1 

2 

3 

4 

S 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

1 

3 

4 

1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

S 

DHfcW 

funds 

ainlnlsterad 

via 

DHEW 

funds 

administered 

via 

dhew 

funds 

administered 

via 

dhew 

funds 

arisrtnlsterAd 

via 

DHEW 

fitfids 

administered 

via 

□ 
□ 


OOL  funds  actorinistered  via  CETA 
DHEW  funds  administered  via  WIN 
DOL  funds  administered  via  Job  Corps  Training 
DHBrf  funds  adnlnlstered  via  Migrant  &  Seasonal  Farm  Workers 
Dot  funds  administered  via  Neighborhood  Youth  Carps 
OOJ  funds  admini stared  vi.i  Bureau  of  Prisons 

8IA  funds  administered  via  Aiaeri can  Indian  Adult  Education  h  Employment  Asst. 
Other  (foundations) 

Do  any  of  these  programs  have  a  special  "set-aside"  for  adult  Indians  within 
your  state? 

DHEW  via  OE/Iuraau  of  Adult  1  Occupation 
DHEW  via  OE/QIE  Title  IV  -  Part  C 
DHEW  via  QE/adult  vocational  educatl on 
DHEW  via  Rehabilitation  Services  Administration 

DHEW  via  Coraunlty  Services  Atein titration   

DOL  9i  a  CETA  , ,  •  

DHEW  via  WIN  ,  c ,  - 

DOL  via  Job  Corps  Training  +•*.*••••••*. 

1,  DHEW  via  Migrant  &  Seasonal  Farm  Workers 

DOL  via  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
km  DOJ  via  Bureau  of  Prisons  ....... 

1 m     BIA  *«**••■**•**»***** 

flu  Other  (foundations) 


b. 
e. 
d. 
e. 
f, 
i 

h 


HtllltlMllMI  + 
a  *  a  •  ■  •  BB*a*aB*#*sB.*****« 

m  m  *  m  m 


■  ■  *  > 
*  ■  ■  i 


■*««*• 

t  «  *  *  *  • 

•..«.■••***>•••••••*•****•* 

■■•*■•«■•■»*..*••***•**••» 

*  ■  *  >  .  •  m  9  *  9  m  «'«  •  ■ 
■  •*•■■••*•••■•« 


tll|li|tlilli 


lata  a  .  «  .  .  a  i  »«**»**** 


Yes 

NO 
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7,    Whit  ire  the  English  speaking  abilities  of  adutt  education  participants  in 
your  state?..  , 


fluently 
m     Less  than  fluently 
n~\  Hone 

What  difficulti es  do  you  perceive  in  Involving  Indian  adults  as  students  in 
presently  operated  state  programs?......  .........  ....... 


1*  ( 

2.  I 

3.  ( 

4,  ( 

5,  ( 


(  ) 
I  > 


8,  ( 

9,  ( 
10-  ( 

11,  ( 

12,  £ 

13,  ( 


language  barriers 
transportation  problems 
children  problems 

cultural  ineorapatablllty  between  adults  and  programs 
lack  of  trained  staff  to  deal  with  special  problems  of 
Indian  adults 

transience  of  Indian  adults 

lack -of  Identifiable  cosejynlty  frm  which  to  recruit  Indian 
participants 

inadequate  recrulteent  channels  with  Indian  consminlties 
prejudice  of  non-Indian  students  toward  Indian  students 
prejudice  of  Indian  students  toward  non-Indian  students 
program  design  inadequate  to  motivate  adult  Indian 
participants 
}  no  major  problems  forseen 

j  other  -  

ispeclfyi  "  ~ 


9.    What  is  the  average  student-teacher  ratio  in  the  adult  education  classes! 
(01 vide  total  full-time  student  enrollment  by  instructional  staff) 


10,_ 


PAHTICIPANT  CHAWCTCRISTieS 


PARTICIPANTS  WHQ- 


1,  Are  enrolled  in  adult  education  programs  who  are 


employed 


Z.  Are  enrolled  In  adult  education  prograa^wno  arlJ 
enemplayed 

3,  Are  enrolled  in  adult  education  programs  wno  are 
receiving  public  assistance 

nfr  — — 


4.  Are  enre  Ilea  in  adult  education  programs  wno  re- 
quire supportive  services  (l.e.i  child  care, 
etnolovTnent  assistance) 
b.  Are  enrolled  in  adult  education  program  who 
need  counseling 


Number  of  Persons" 


American 
Indian 


Others 


Don't  Know 


TTTr? 


enrolled  in  adult  education  programs  and  who 
need  English  as  a  second  language 

>?■  -1 — w — 1 — ^— 


enrolled  in  adult  education  programs'  and  . 
require  transportation 
s.  Are  enrolled  in  adult  education  programs  and  have 


cranio  health  care  needs  &  personal  or  family 


9.  Are  enrolled  in  adult  education  programs  and  have 
handicapped  needs 


-3- 


ERLC 


11. 


Age 

16-Z4 

25^34. 

3S-44 


45-54. 
65-74 


73-ovgr 
Total 


INSTRUCTIONS: 

(1 )  Complete  this  section  for  all  program  activities  (classes,  etc*)  for 
the  1977-78  year, 

(2)  Report  tiie  participation  for  all  state  particlpanis  who  attended  12  or 
more  hours  during  the  1977-7S  year, 

(3)  Only  Adult  Education  participants  should  be  counted. 


NUHSER  OF  PARTICIPANTS  BY  PR06RAM  ASE.  AND  ETHNIC  GROUP 

—      *      Driver -s 


ASE 


lean 

Indian 


Other 


SIS 


American 
Indian 


TltE 


ar 


Education 
American 


Indian 


Other 


ther 
Specify) 


American 
Indian 


Other 


American 
Indian 


Other 
(Specify 


dither 


12     What  percentage  of  the  adult  *  education  programs  within  the  state  provide  the 
following  supportive  services  in  conjunction  with  adult  education  classes? 
PI  ease  check  PROVIDED  OR  NOT  PROVIOm  for  each, 


1 , 
2. 
3. 
4, 
5. 
6, 
7. 


on 


child  care  #•*••••••■»•••• 

hose  visits  s»**#****««*-sf»****«»*** 
referrals  to  outside  service  agencies 
counseling  (personal /career) 
legal  assistance 
other  (specify)  „ — — — — 


•  •  •  •  ^  • 


■        *  *-  > « » • « 


PROVIDED 


Needed 

Not  Weeded 
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13*    Whit  percentage  of  the'  SEA  adult  education  program  participants  have  the 
following  tfiaraetari  sties?    (Check  the  appropriate  boxes  far  each  row). 


CHARACTERISTICS 

S_Americi_n  Indian 

%  Other 

Don't  Know 

SOURCES  OF  INCOME 

a,    Public  Assistance 

b*  Employed 

c.    Training  Prog?™  Stipend  (1ses*  CITA 

d.    No  Incose/livt  with  fasily 

e,  Savings 

f.  UnMployed 

EDUCATIONAL  SHADE  LEY1L  ATTAINED 

a,  0-4 

 a  

b.   s  -  a 

c'.  9-12 

d*    Post  Secondary 

ENGLISH  SPEAKING  ABILITY  e 

a,  None 

b*    Partially  fluent 

c  •    Fl  uent 

14. 


lnHRT2i°%v1des  the  number  of  SEA  state  program  participants  by  1  oca  tic 
af  classes,  number  of  days  and  evening  classes. 


 —  nOTUR  Of  PARTICIPANT  AND  DAYTIMfc 

eucMiMc  ri  a*«S  BY  TYPE  OF  LOCATION 

t  nf if Tnw  nf  PLASHES 

N«s&er  or' 
Pirtlcl pants 

-     Ni^ef  of 
Daytime  Classes 
fQ-f>0  am  *  5:00  Dm) 

Evenlng  Classes 

^rynni  BMTLOTNfi 

%  ^encan 
Indian 

%  Other 

%  American 
Indi an 

%  Other 

%  Men  can 
Indian 

l,a,  rimentmry/ 
Junler 

b*  Secondary 

c.  College/ Jr. 

Technical 
Institute 

* 

Learning  Center 

3.  Correctional 
InstlttJtlon 

4.  Hospital 

I.  Work  51  te 

i#  Llbrarlps/ 

i 

7.  Churches 

8-  Federal 

Facilities  (rot 
Including  the  above 

f .  Private  timm 

10.  Casmmlty 

Organisations 

1U  Total 

733 


15-    What  percentage  of  the  SEA,  Adult  Education  Program!  off §r/provids  other 
than  In-clais  instruction? 

PRESENTLY 
NOT  PROVIDED 


PRESENTLY 
PROVIDED 


Needed 


1.  Howe-baied  instruction 

2*  Counsel  1  ng  •,*.••*.••«••  , 

3*  Cuf^eulisn  ^development   , 

4*  In-service  training  for  staff 

S,  Otter  (specify)  [  


Not  Heeded 


IS,    How  would  you  cHaraetaHze  the  relationship  between  the  SEA,  Adult  Education 
Coordinator  ane  the  Indian  coninuni ty  In  this  state? 


Very 

Poor  -  -  - 
1  2 

17*    Reason  for  ratingi  s=-i 


Excellent 

3  4  i 


730 


1 


This  table  providis  various  Impact  Information  concerning  the  SEA,  Adult  Education  Program,  Simolv  mmh 
oata  if  it  Is  available  on  i  state  basis.  ;  "  *""  " 


SEAf  AWJLT  EDUCATION  PROGRAM  IMPACT  DATA  | 

PERSONS  WlfO- 

  _  . 

Ho.  of  Persons 

No,  of  Persons 

mericai 
Indian 

Others 

Amencin 

InHlan 

I  fly  fall 

Other 

1,  Are  enrolled  In  in  urban  ASE  Progrw 
(Community  population  over  100,000) 

fT^iirol  led  In  other  tduca tion/tralnfng 

college,  business  or  technical  instf- 
tute,  correspondence,  other  Federal, 

State  or  local  ManDOwtp  nFoaram  h  a 

result  of  fXDerlence  In  program) 

I  Are  enrolled  In  a  rural  ABE  Pragram 
|LoniDuniiy  population  under  £,500) 

3,  Achieved  eighth  grade  diploma 
through  program 

Ui  n^i  e  icMfUY^u  1 1 mil  JJUyl  \\,  yjalalontq 

rolls 

h  Obtaintd  joFs  as  a  result  of  experienc 
in  program 

e  ■ 

4*  Enrolled  in  high  school  diploma 
prugrain  trier  completing  Ret 
program 

1  n       pi                 i     «                                                     ■      i     ■  ■ 

10,  Changed  to  or  were  upgraded  to  a  bettf 
job  as  a  result  of  experience  In  the 
program 

f 

1.  Passed  general  education  develop-  ' 
went  test 

li,  Registered  to  vote  for  the  ilrst  time 

\l,  deceived  a  driver's  license 

6,  Graduated  from  high  school  after 
starting  in  ABE  program 

13.  Received  training  in  completing  income 
tan  fons 

) 


?  t 

\ 

A ,731  m 


Is  table  Is  combined  data  on  startlnj  Inch,  completions  anil  separations  Kith  the  adult  education 


table  m  parti 

mi  PROGRESS,  SEPARATION  DATA  i!¥  INSTRUCTIONAL  LEVEL,  1?  SEK 

mum] 
Instructional 
Level 

Number  Started 
at  Each  Level 

Number  Started 
at  a  Lower  Level 
and  Completed  a 
Higher  Level 

(inter  Started  at 

a  Lower  Level  and 

Completed  a  Higher 
Level 

Number  Separated 
From  Each  Level 

/ 

1  i  flpnlnninn 

J  (Grade  M) 

Hale 

American 
Indian 

Other" 

American 
Indian 

Other 

'Ainerlran 
Indian 

otiW 

flfti3Mf*3fl 

nmEnCfln 

Indian 

Ulnir 

-  -  -  - — 

• 

Fill  It 



I  Intend  late 
(Grade  5-0) 

Male 

-  - 

- — — 

— - 

rSDIil 

3,  Advanced 
(Grade  9*1?) 

Male 

j 

Female 

i 

4.  Total 

kk 

i 

Full 

I 
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Table:  Participant  Progress,  Separation  Data  by  Instructional  Level,  by  Sex 
Page  2 

INSTRUCTIONS;  STudents.  who  left  the  program  during  the  1977-78  fiscal  year  because  they  completed  the 
Intermediate  or  advanced  levels  should  not  be  counted  as  separations,  but  as  completions.  Count  separatior 
one  time  only.  For  example,  a  female  who  separates  because  she  has  a  baby-sitting  problem  may  be  said  to 
have  a  family  problem,  However,  It  Is  more  accurate  and  useful  to  report  her  separation  once  under  "child 
care  problem."  Reasons  for  separation  have  been  delineated  to  show  ^positive'1  type  reasons  Indicating  cer- 
tain program  accompli shmenti  as  well  as  problem-related  reasons  which  may  be  amenable  to  outside  influences 


REASONS  FOR  SEPARATION  (GIVE  THE  NUHOER  OF  SEPARATIONS) 

American 
Indian 

Other 

Totals 

1.  To  take  a  Job  (Unemployed  when  entered  program) 

2.  To  take  a  better  Job  (Employed  when  entered  program) 

3,  To  enter  another  training  program 

4.  Met  personal  objective 

- 

5,  For  lack  of  Interest 

* 

6.  Because  of  health  problems 

7.  Because  of  transportation  problems 

8,  Because  of  child  cart  problems 

i 

9.  Because  of  family  problems 

■ 

10.  Because  of  time  class/program  Is  scheduled 

11,  Because  of  clars/program  termination 

12.  For  other  known  reasons 

13,  For  unknown  reasons 

14.  TOTAL 

What  is  the  state  projected  annual  par  pupil  cost  for  spiriting  a  compre- 
hensive adult  education  program?    p  - 


Would  you  describe  the  educational  opportunities  for  adult  Indians  in  this 
part  of  the  state  as  better  than,  the  same  as,  or  worse  than,  opportunities 
for  adult  non-Indians  In  the  mrea?  y^r^nints 


f~]  Bettar  than 
I,,  1  The  same  as 
I  _  I    Worse  than 

Do  you  think  that  the  eduMtlonal  apportuni ties  for  the  adult  Indians  has 
changed  during  the  past  fc*o  years? 

I    .")  Improved 

I    j    Stayed  the  same 

!  J  Got  worst 


-11- 
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ADULT  EDUCATION: 
NEEDS  AND  PROGRAMS 
FOR  WEiraN  INDIAN 


INDIAN  EDUCATION  ACT,  TITLE  IV,  PART  C 
PROGRAM  QUESTIONNAIRE 

I,    PROJECT  DIRECTOR  SIOfiRAPHIC  INFORMATION 

DIRECTIONS »    Responses  must  be  recorded  to  each  question 
In  the  space  provided  at  right* 

l#l    How  many  years  of  full -time  teaching  experience  do  you  have  1n  adult 
educatl  on?,  


1.2  How  many  years  of  fun*ttae  tailing .experience  do  you  have  in 
other  Instructional  settlngi?  .   s   

1.3  How  many  years  have  you  worked  within  an  instructional  setting 
with  Indian  adults?..  


1 .4    How  many  years  have  you  worked  in  this  project?.  ,  

US    How  many  years  have  you  been  in  the  present  position  as  Title  IV 
Pro  j ect  01  rector? 


i  *  a  *  ■  #  a  *  i 


Kb    Have  you  ever  worked  as  an  advocate/provider  of  health  can, 

consumer,  social  services,  or  legal  services  In  an  Indian  rural 
or  urban  setti ng? 

DIRECTIONS:  c  Where  a  choice  is  selected,  record  the  numoer 
corresponding  to  the  selected  choice  in  the  space  provided 
at  right, 

U7    What  is  the  highest  degree  you  have  earned?  9m,m  a  

High  School  diploma  Master1!  degree  . 

I  2  I  Bachelor's  degree  I  4  I  Doctoral  degree 

m  Other  - 
1.8   What  is  your  special ty  area?  


What  is  your  ethnic  origin?-,.    ,  

I  1  I  American  Indian  I  4  |  Spanish  American 

(Tribe  ) 

LT]  White  ~  CH  Oriental* 

T~  Slack  HP  Other 
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tlmia  Wt  C  Fro j me*  Dir*cror#  GaImM 

©mharwla*  isdiEareii,  all  wspsmm  a«  so  &« 

Fme  €  FTOjtCC 


1,5 

XOTXAH  fflUGAKOH  ACTt  TtTtI  IV,  FAM 
PROGRAM  QUESTlONIiAJB.£ 


tLuXm  IV f  Fits  £  Frog 


H£m  of  T±£ls  IV#  Frojeee  Dlroceort 
Aadrtos:  '  -  _   


Service*  toe. 
P.  O,  Ion  601 
Philadelphia*  US  39250 


II,    DETERMINATION  OF  PROGRAM  SERVICES 

2.1    Who  determined  the  program  services  in  this  project?  (Hark  all  that 
apply)                       ^  f 

Yes  No 

Tribal/Indian  organliatlon  governing  body  ,,,,  [T"1  |  2  | 

Program  Advisory  Coral  ttee   I  1  I  QQ   

Project  D1 rector.  r 1  j  rjTj  = 


Pt^o ject  Staff  i»«itii**itt*»tttii in tii«**«i*i  (  1  j  j_j^J              . _ 

Individual  Cossmnlty  Member   PH       I  2  I   

Program  Participants   .......  Qj  [T]  

2,2   What  are  the  major  adult  education  needs  within  this  community? 

2,3    Is  there  a  program      2*4    Is  the  program 

activity  design  to  activity  adequately 

address  the  need  addressing  the  need 

LIST  NEEDS 


a, 
b. 
c. 
d, 
e, 


Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

□ 

C3 

a 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

i  — 

□ 
□ 

□ 

2,5    Has  a  formal  documintated  needs  assessment  been  conducted  to  ascertain  the 
special  educational  needs  of  adult  Indians  on  this  praject?...  


[T]     Yes  [T]  .  No 

2.6    Is  It  available?,^,* *,**,,s**^.s.*,*,-ss.,.*,, 

en  m 

2*7   When  was  the  needs  assessment  conducted  (date}?_ 


'DIRECTIONS:    For  the  following  questions  record  the 
response  In  the  spaces  pravldfd. 

2.8   What  are  some  of  the  other  special  needs  of  Indian  adults  In  this  service 
area?  (Check  as  many  as  apply,  using  a  scale  of  1-5  to  rank  Importance) 
(1  *  v#ry  Important;  5  ■  not  Important) 

Basic  education  (basic  reading  and  computation  skills)  . 

High  school  preparatory  (GED)...,»  .   *J_ 

English  as  a  second  language, I   * 

Life  coping  skills/consumer  education,  ,  " 

Vocational /technical  education,  • . . .   ^; ........... . .'  


2,8  (Continued) 

Call tfe  eduMti on 

Management  and  prsfissi»al  skill s. 
Tribal  and  asfsmrHty  government  education 


,■«*•*•*«•*•••• 


I  nd1  an  1 anguage  £l asMi 

■   ■  -  ■  -   ,  __  .  .  -  a*  ' 


I  *  ■  •  * 


1    •  "W  ' 


Indian  culture  classes  ■ 

Traditional  arts  and  crafts*,*,*.-*  

Driver1!  education,   

2.9    Haw  successful  Mft  ^  able  to  staff  properly  after  receiving  the 
approved  grant  wart? 

m  Tea  S3  Ne  S3  Den*t  know   

2  10    Have  you  ever  applied  for  funding  frw  Title  IV.  Part :  C  »d  bjen  turned 

rn  yes         23  no  001,1  *   *  — 

2  11    Is  there  a  n-ed  fer  technical  assistance  In  the  preparation  of  grant 
Z*       ^plications  to  Se  Office  of  Indian  Education? 

pfl  yes  Ho  H3  Don't  know  


2.12   If  yes,  from  whoa  do  you  prefer  to  receive  assistance?  (Check  all  that 
apply) 

Experienced  Indian  adult  educator           *  O 

Non-Indian  expert  in  curriculum  development  . — . 

tnd  proposal  writing  1 

: — r 

Srantsaan/ planner  — — 
provided?   (Check  as  sany  as  apply) 

Upon  request  by  grantee  By  program  specialists  (DIE)  □ 

Regional  technical  assistance  center  for  i — | 

Indian  professionals  ■— - 

Consultant  pequirenenta  wrt-rten  into  grants  1 — ! 

740 


III.     PROJECT  STAFF  CHARACTERISTICS 


DIRECTIONS^    This  table  rtqulred  data  on  flLBnbtr  of  personnel  and 
their  type  of  efsployment  for  sis  different  categories  of  personnel, 
It  also  provides  for  indication  of  amount  of  language  ability  and 
formal  training.    Count  one  time  only  the  total  number  of  personnel 
and  complete  the  table. 


Nurter  of  Pald/Yolunteer^PerMnrtei^  of  Formal 

Education  and  Type  of  Employment 


Title  IVt  Part  C 
Program  and  Tv^s 
of  Job  Perfo* 

PAID  TJTLI  IV,  PART  C  PROJECT  PIH5GNNEL 

Total 
Number 

of 

Personnel 

Number  of 

Indian 
Language 
Speaking, 

AMOUNT  OF  WRMAL  EDucAf ION 

Number 

Type  of 
Employment 

Number 
Completing 

High 
School  or 

1ED 

Nyj^er 

with 

Some 
College 

Number 
Completing 
,  Col  lege 

of 

American 
Indians 

Full 
Time 

Part 
Time 

v  Acteiini  strati  ve/ 
"  SuDervissrv  f  ;aff 

Instructions!  | 
Staff  i 

Health,  Social  or 

Psychological 

Servi^ 

Guidance 
Counselors 

i tacfier 
Aides 

j 

Vol  untaers 

i 

1 

t 

Other 

i 

Total 

i 

i 

3.2   What  is  the  average  student-teacher  ratio  in  the  adult  education  classes? 
(Divide  total  f ul 1 -time  student  enrollment  by  Instructional  staff) 


Types  of  tralninq  staff  has  received 

Number  of  Staff 
Receiving 

Hisebmr  of  Semester 
Hours  Obtained 

Workshops 

Credit 
Non-cred1t 

Adult  education  academic  course  work 

Credit 
Non-credi t 

Academic  courseworfc 

Credit 
Nqn*cred1t 

Total  tm 

1  _2 

—  -  - 

ERIC 


I  j  there  a  career  development  pi  in  for  Instructional  starf  7 .  *  

CD  "as  CO 

No 

If  yes t*  Is  1t  available?  

(XI  CXI 

No 

The  adult  Indian  participants  art  recruited  by:  (Hark  as  many  as  apply) 

Hem  visits 

□ 

Hall  brochures 

□ 

ARfleyneirents  In  tribal 
newspapers 

□ 

Announeirente  In  public 
newspapers 

Radio  k  Television  spots 

Litters 

Posters 

□ 
□ 
□ 

Armouncements  at  Msmmlty 
metlngs 

□ 

PARTICIPANT  CHARACTfRirriCS  Off  TTTLI  IV,  PART  C  PROJECTS 

Hew  usany  dlfferenrt  tribes  are  represented  by  the  Indian  adults  In  this 

prsjeet?  •  *  

PI aase  estimate  the  percent  of  Indian  adult  parti  el  patents  far 
whom -English  Is  a  secand  language  


Mease  Indicate  the  five  nut  .populous  Indian  tribes  within  or  contiguous 
to  this  service  area*    (List  these  tribes  froai  the  nost  populous  to  the 
least  populous.) 


b*_ 

a. 
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4.4  INSTRUCTIONS: 

1 ,  Complete  this  section  of  ill  program  activities  (classes,  etc.)  for  the 
1977*1178  project  year, 

2,  Report  the  participation  for  each  service  or  activity  of  participants 
who  attended ,12  or  more  hours  during  the  fiscal  year. 

3,  Only  Title  IV,  Part  C  participants  should  be  counted. 


-  HWum  OF  PAST] 

dPAMTS  §f  "ACT  MTV.  AS£  AND  SEX 

Age 

ABE 

SID 

Driver's 
Educatl on 

Traditl on 
Art-i  and 
"  Crafts 

Indi an 
.  Lanauaqe 

Total 

Female 

Male 

I  Fema  i  e 

Haie 

Female 

Male 

Fmale 

Male 

Female 

16-24 

25-34 

35-44 

4S-54 

-  —  -- 

11-54 

65-74 

75  plus 

TOTAL 

4,1    INSTRUCTIONS:    Complete  this  section  for  all  program  participants* 


PARTICIPANTS  WHO- 

^traer  of 
Persons 

%  of  Par- 
ti cl  pants 

I.    Are  enrolled  in  adult  education  programs  whs  are  employed 

1*    Are  enrolled  in  adult  education  programs  ^hs  are  unemployed 

3.    Are  enrolled  In  adult  education  program  who  are  receiving 
public  assistance 

I,    Art  enrolled  In  adult  education  programs  Vho, require  supper 
tive  services  (1 .e- .  child  care,  employment  assistance) 

i,    Are  enrolled  in  adult  education  programs  who  have  psycho- 
logical ^emotional  problem 

5*    Are  enrolled  In  adtilt  education  programs  who  need  personal 
or  occupational  counsel inq 

7.    An  enrolled  In  adult  education  programs  who  are  living  in 
substandard  housing 

1.    Are  enrolled  in  adult  education  programs  who  have  moved  at 
least  once  in  the  lot  six  months 

9.    Are  enrolled  In  adult  education  program  and  require  trans* 
portation 

10,  Are  enrolled  fn  adult  education  programs  and  have  chronic 
health  care  needs  -(personal  or  family) 

4  fi    What  percentage  of -the  program  participants  have  the  following  chiractaris- 


CharKMPi  sties 
SOURCES  OF  INCOME 

a.  Public  Assistance 

b.  Is^loyed 

\c-*-  Training  Program  Stipend 
1       (1#a.»  CITA) 

d*    Pto  Ineaae/llve  with  family 

Savlnes 

EBUCAT1OTAL  MADE  LEYIL  ATTAINED 

a.  0-4 

b.  s-a 
9-12 

d     Post  Secondary 

ENGLISH  SPEAKINS  ABILITY 

a.  Mane 

b.  Partially  fluent 

L     EUieiLt  — - 

i 

Deserlbe  the  ehamrterl sties  of  tne  persons  wno  ««  «ui 
education  classes  but  eeuld  benefit  frm  the  program. 


4  8    Pl*ase  indicate  which  of  the  following  ^«w*\»H^J^0!f,SESsSrt0 
conduct  the  adult  education  programs.   Please  cheek  USID  or  not, used  for 

each. 


used  not  uses 


1, 

Classes,  study  groups,  lectures,  group 
discussions 

CD 

m 

2. 

Workshops 

m 

m 

3, 

CarrespQndence  courses 

m 

m 

4/ 

Film  series 

m 

m 

5, 

Individual  Instruction  from  a  private  teaeber 

m 

ED 

S. 

Courses  given  over  eduMtlenal  television  er 
rmrfi  a 

cn 

m 

-7- 
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USED      NOT  USED 


7.    Educational  trips /field  trips  to  museums, 
planetariicns 

8*    PmgvBimmd  Instruction  or  atiier  teaching 
machi ne 

9.    Home-based  instruction    

10*    Organized  training  on  the  job 

11,    Otter,    IF  USED:    Specify  ~_ 


m 


to 


4.9    Please  ci rcle  the  number  which  corresponds  to  the  one  methed  listed  §bove 
which  was  used  most  frequently  in  most  cases. 


1 

4,91  INSTRUCTIONS; 


a 


10  n 


This  Table  provides  the  mn&er  of  American  Indlin  participants  by  location  of 
classes,  number  of  days  and  evening  classes. 


— 

DAYTIME  AND  iVHIINS  OASSEI  1Y  TYPE  OF  LOCATION 


Location 
of  Glasses 

SCHOOL  BUILDING 
1 .a.  Elementary/ 
Junior 

Nus^er  of 
Participants 

OiQQ  a*nis  -  iiOO  p,ffl,j 
Nys&er  of 
Daytime  Classes 

ivenlnc 

*er  of 
i  Classes 

Hale 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Fema  le 

b.  Secondary 

c.  Qai  lege/ Jr. 
College/ 
Technical 
Institute 

N 

2.  Learmna  Center 

I*  Correctional 
Insti tutlon 

HesBltal 

1;  Work  Site 

LIBrarles/ 
Museums 

l,  Cfturcnes 

3.  Federal  Facil- 
ities (not 
Including  the 
above 

Private  Home 

IQ.Comunl  ty 
Organizations 

\ 

11. Total 

1 

-a- 
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4.32  What  are  the  supportive  sen/ ices  provided  by  the  Title  IV,  5S^Tnpfl^i^rtT 
in  conjunction  with  adult  education  classes?  Please  check  PROVIDED  or  NOT 
PROVIDED  for  each, 

PROVIDED 


1 ,  Transportation, 

Oi  lid  Care -*.*#*•**##***•** 

„  Honsc  V 1  s1  ts ■■*»•*«•**%*•••*' 

4_  Referrals  to  Outside  Service  Agencies, 

5.  Counseling  ( personal / carter) 

§,    Legal  Assistance* •••*•••••»••  * 

7.  Other  fsaeeifvl 


NOT  PROVIDED 

Need 

Not  Heeded 

-4.f3  What  supportive  service  isentlened  above  was  used  most  frequently  by  Indian 
adults.    (Circle  the  number  mentioned,) 


1 


8 


4.34  What  activities,  other  than  In-class  Instruction  is  provided  by  the  Title 
IV,  Part  C  Progrffli? 


PROVIDED 


■  9  m  *  *  1 


1 .  '  Home-Based  Instruction,,,--. 

2,  Counseling.**,*,*.  

3.  CurricylOT  QevelopMnt* *. 

4,  In- Service  Tnl  ning  for  Staff*  *  *  * 
Other  (specify)  ; 


Need 

Nat  Needed 

What  activity  above  was  used  most  frequently?    (Circle  the  number  mentioned.) 
1     2     3     4     5     6     7  ■  % 

4,35  Hew  would  you  characterize  the  relationship  between  the  SEA,  Adult  Education 
Coordinator  and  the  Indian  eoniflunlty  1n  this  state? 


Very  

Poor  * 

1     .  2 
Reason  for  rating i  _____ 


p-  Excellent 
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V,      TITLE  IV,  PART  C  PROSRAH  IMPACT 

5*1    How  effective  has  this  Title  IV,  Part  C  Project  been? 


1. 

Not  effective  «« 

i. 

3. 

Somewhat  effective,,,,, 
Moderately  effective, . « 

■ 

4, 

Very  effective.  

5. 

Exemplery. . ............. 

5,2    This  table  provides  various  impact  Information  concerning  the  Title  IV,  Part 
£  adult  education  program.    Supply  accurate  data  if  It  Is  available  on  a  pro* 
ject-wide  basis. 


IEA*  TITLE^IV*  PART  C  AOULT  EDUCATK^  PRQilRAM  IMPACT  DATA 

PERSONS  WHO- 

HuaAer  of 

Haw  rifle 

1.    Are  enrol  ltd  In  an  urban  AIE  Program  (Conramlty  population 
over  100,000) 

2*    Are  enrolled  in  a  rural  AIE  Program  (Community  population 
under  2*500) 

3,    Achieved  eighth  grade  dloloma  throuqh  program 

4*    Enrolled  in  high  schoal  diploma  program  after  completing 
MI  program 

i*    Passed  general  education  development  test 

S#    Graduated  from  high  school  after  starting  in  ABE  orooram 

7.    Enrolled  in  other  education/training  programs  (OTployee 
development,  college,  business  or  technical  Institute, 
correspondence*  otter  Federal ,  State  or  local, manpower 
Drogram  as  a  result  of  experience  in  Droaram) 

8*    Were  removed  from  public  assistance  rolls 

9,    Obtained  jobs  as  a  result  of  experience  In  Drogram 

10.    Changed  to  or  were  upgraded  to  a  better  job  as  a  result 
of  experience  In  the  program 

11.    Registered  to  vote  for  the  first  time 

! 

 1 

12.    Received  driver's  license 

1 

13.  4  Received  training  In  cemoletlng  Income  tax  forms 

,3  This  table  is  combinid  data  on  starting  levels,  completions  and  separations  with  the  adult  education 
program. 


.  =    _  ^                              i  i  i   .  . 

TABLE     PARTICIPArtT  PROGRESS,  SEPARATION  DATA  BY  INSTRUCTIONAL  LEVEL,  BY  SEX 

Activity 
Instructional 
Level 

Hifmhpr  Stirtpd 

at  Each  Level 

Hnmhap  started 
iiuliiuffi  Jiai  Leu 

at  a  Lower  Level 

H!!U  LUI5IIJ  1 1*  LKU  » 

Higher  Level 

nunwir  dwiriSQ  ill 

a  Lower  Level  and 

s  fifflVi  1  a  inn   a   II i pill ap 

tcnipietiy  e  Migncr 
Level 

nuroer  separated 
From  Each  Level 

Rpninnlnn 
(Grade  1-4) 

Hale 

 l_m — i-M    i  _j  ■■  -  j_  

■  ■ *  -  - 

Fpfnali 

i                .         -  -  ■       -  - 

— ;  - 

,  Intermediate 
(Grade  5-8) 

Hale 

-  ~r         — > 

Female 

.  Advanced 
(Grades  9-12) 

Halt 
Female 

,  Total 

Hale 

Female 

ERIC 
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M  INSTRUCTIONS:  Students  who  lift  the  program  during  the  1977-78  fiscal  year  because  they  completed  the 
intermediate  or  advanced  livels  should  not  be  counted  as  separations,  but  as  completions.  Count  sepan 
tions  one  time  only,  For  example,  a  female  who  separates  because  she  has  a  baby-sitting  probleni  may  bi 
said  to  have  a  family  problem.  However,  it  is  more  accurate  and  useful  to  report  her  separation  once 
under  child  care  problem",  Reasons  for  separation  have  been  delineated  to  show  "positive"  type  reason 
indicating  certain  program  accomplishments  as  well  as  probl  emulated  reasons  which  may  be  amenable  to 
outside  influences.  ' 


REASONS  FOR  SEPARATION  (GIVE  THE  NUMBER  OF  SEPARATIONS) 

Hall 

Female 

Totals 

1     Tn  i3ep  a  Inn  f  iinpftinini/Pn  witch  fififBP&if  hNx^^iml 
■  *   iu  taRc  s  juu               wnEn  cniErcu  prograrn/ 

/       In  rfiKP  3  hPi  tot*  ifm  I  arnnlfttrftn  wton  &r¥&ip&A  ^MPini 

l.    iv  tohE  q  UELLKr  jvu  \cliif/ 1 UjgU  WHen  EiHErEu  prOyrlini 

-===  : 

i     Tn  finfror  snnfhsp  fpa^n^Hn  nrnhH&ni 

j.   iu  tfiiLni  anyiuur  trs I n t ni]  pruurnni 

™  — 

■f.   net  jjci5uii  uojeGUYe 

—  ■  — 

^ — ■ 

R     Fur  1 xrk  nf  intiraO 

J#      fill     lgt«&  Ul  ||fW¥!€lb 

— , — ■  -  — 

  -  — 

 ^  r-^-^T^r, 

fi       Raf All£i!  nf  hdilth  Rrnhlanlt 

 ,    -    -  -    ■  >- 

=  

1     RpfAiits  nf  fpJintfinf f JiHnn  nrnhl&me 
ii    ljeWqUsu  ui  wi flMipui  LQ L !U(!  nruDignis 

—    - 

R      RpfAilfS  nf  flillH  rAra  n^nhleme 
Ut    yeLauzjc  Ul  LlillU  Lofe  yrvulHIlS 

9,  Dicausi  of  fatnf  1  v  Droblems 

10,  Because  of  time  class/program, is  scheduled 

11.  Because  of  class/program  termination 

12,  For  other  known  reasons 

13,  For  unknown  reasons 

* 

14,  TOTAL 

S,b    In  general*  would  you  describe  the  educational  opportunities  for  adult 
Indians  in  this  part  of  the  stats  n  better  than,  the  same  as,  or  worse 
than,  opportunities  for  adult  non- Indians  in  the  ana? 

I     |      Batter  Thin 

i     I      ihe  Saw  As 

I     I      Worst  Than 

5,S    Do  you  sink  that  thg  education  opportunities  for  the  adult  Indians  has 
changed  during  the  las^tao  years? 

I     |  Improved 

|     |      Stayed  the  Sam© 

f~I      Sottan  Wona 

5  J    Please  report  thr  present  percentage  of  your  operating  budget  as  received 
from* 

a.  IIA,  Title  IV,  Part  £  Program  Source  * 

J* 

b.  Otter  Sources   ? 


Total 


5.8  Have  you  ever  applied  to  the  state  education  agency  f adult  education 
division)  for  direct  funding  for  an  adult  education  program? 

!    f      Yes  , 

I     f  No 

1.9  If  yes,  were,  you  approved  for  funding? 

I     !  Yes 
I      I  NO 

S.S1  D1i  yeu  ever  naive  not1f1fflt1esi  that  your  proposal  was  reviewed? 
I     I  YSS 

I    !  No 

S.9I  Were  you  satisfied  as  te  tte  prognn  review  praeess? 
1     I  Yes 
PI  Ho 

1 — 1  ^Jj 


5,93  What  is  your  annual  per  pupil  cost  for  operating  a  comprehensive  adult 
education  program? 


-14- 
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APFOTBIX  C:     Contributions  to  the  Study  and  Report 


Amy  research  undertaken  of  the  magnitude  of  a  national 
survey  involves  so  many  individuals  that  it  is  difficult  to 
attempt  aoimQwledgementg_without  overlooking  someone,     This  is 
especially  true  in  the  present  study  given  its  geographic  scope 
and  four-year  time  line,     The  following' individuals  and  organi- 
stions  have  contributed  to  this  study  and  report  in  various  ways 
including  a  range  of  activities  from  moral  support  through  prep- 
aration of  parts  of  the  texts,  editing,  and  simply  hard  and 
dedicated  work.     We  deeply  appreciate  their  contributions  to  this 
study. 

Particular  appreciation  is  extended  to  the  tribal  government 
officials  and  other  Indian  organisations ■  officials  at  each  site, 
Data  collection  would  not  have  been  possible  without  the  coopera- 
tion and  support  they  offered  in  their  respective  coimunities, 

Wesley  Bonito 

Dr,  Norman  Ellis 

Lorraine  Etcitty 

Georgiaha  Gilmer 

Gyda  Gunther 

Jerry  Hi! 1 

John  Kovac 

Dr.  Rick  LaPointe 

National  Adv^jory  Council 

on  Indian  Education 
Pr*  Thomas  Nagy 
Dr*  Grayson  Holey 
Jpdy  ^als 
Helen  Watson 
pr*  Tarn  Wiggins 
"  Joann  waukeehon 
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Dara  would  not  have  been  collected  without  the  sustained 
efforts  of  the  field  interviewers  and  the  contacts  at  each  site 
who  assisted  in  locating  respondents,     These  are  listed  here. 


State 


Interviewers 


Sites 


Contacts 


Alabama 


Alaska 


Lenna  Rackaxd 


Daniel  LeBlanc 
Bob  Auclair 
Richard  Semiono^ 


Mitchell  Glover 
Steve  Jbhnson 


Escambia  Comity 


Eddie  Tulles,  Tribal 

Chairman 
Creek  Nation  East 

of  the  Mississippi 


Anchorage  Burough  Ralph  Eluska , 

Deputy  Director 


Sitka  Burough 


Aleutian/Fribiiof 
Islands  Assoc. ,  Inc* 

Dav^d  L-  Soillman 


Arizona 


Titus  Peter 

Bobby  Denny 
Wilson  Gorman 
Ervin  Wayne 
Lola  woods 
Raymond  Etcitty 

Sherry  Cordova 


Upper  Yukon 


Apache  County 


Yuma  County 


Cecelia  H*  Miller  Maricopa  County 
Kathy  McCrary 
Kathy  Garcia 


John  Eubert ,  Director 

Peter  McDonald f 

Tribal  Chairman 
The  Navajo  Nation 


Elliott  Roth 
Colorado  River 
Reservation 

Robert  Barley / 
Tribal  Chairman 
Cocopah  Tribe 

Jason  Menta 
Cocopah  Tribe 

Marilyn  Hunter 
Phoenix  Urban  Indian 
Health  Board 

Floyd  BringingQood 
Phoenix  Indian  Center 

Austin  Nelson,  President 

Board  of  Directors 
Kit  N»  Bah 
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States 


Intirvi ewers 


Con*ac-s 


(Ariisnai   conn  1 d- ) 


Carol  Lepii 
Raymond  Etcifty 


3iaal  Q^rjunty 


Alexander  Lewii* 

Gila  River  Piaa 
Reservation 


California 


woodie  Bedonie         ^la^ajo  c^ounty 
Larose  Bedonie 
Eleanor  Hill 
Raymond  Etoitty 
Herman  Yazsie 

Laura  Radovan  Sin  le*^=ardino 

Howard  Facheco  Cqun*t^y 
Thomas  C*  Phillips 


Ronnie  Lupe  ?  ciiaiiman 
White  Mountain  Apache 
Tribe 


Henry  Dura ,  Tribal 

Chairman 
Luellan  BarraoJGtian , 

Ft  -  Mohave  Indian 
Reservation 


Theda  Newbreast         Contr*  Costa 


Alfred  Hicks 
Coordinator  *  Title  IV 


Roy  Hopkins 


Terry  Garcia 
American  Indian  Manoovei 
Council 


venola  Dowd 


Chuck  Horch© 
Jimmy  Blue  Eyes 
Raymond  Bending 
Sharon  Howell 
Leroy  Westerman 
Sally  cuaregmaa 


Laura  Goetoel 


Linda  Olds 
Andrea  Armstrong 


pal  Ntfr^—  ci 


torn  j&^^mXm^ 


oraaf^  county 


Jeri  Davia 

urban  Indian  Hsai^h 

Board 
Oakland  *  CA 

Mel  Brooke 

Hative  toerieafl  Affairs 

Coordinator 
Resighini  Raaohafia 

Shirely  Benteiekij  - 
Coordinator  of  Indian 
Education 

Los  Angeled  Onitad 
School  District ' 

vP 

Dave  Rambeau*,  Exec. 

Direcrtor 
Las  Angeles  Indian  Ctr, 

jerry  FolsOT,  Ehic. 
Director 

American  Indian  Em- 
ployment Center  . 

Ken  Yackytookhnipah 

Indian  Education 
Liaison  Qftici 

Garderf  Grove ,  CA 


Stages 


Interviewers 


Sites 


Contacts 


Laaini  K,  Mauelitc     San  Diego  Count" 


Dannie  Ma j ads 


Gladvs  J ,  Cortes 


San  Frangiie© 
Countv 


y  Matt  Gala^,  Executive 
Director 
San  Diego  Indian  Ctr. 

Frances  Gonsaies , 
Administrative  Asst* 

Indian  Manpower 
Program 

San  Diego ,  CA 

Raymond  Harjo 
Project  Director 
American  Indian 
Education 


Jeri  Davis 

Urban  Indian  Health 

Board 
Oakland  t  CA 


Coloradc- 


Patricia  Vera 


Chris  DeSots 


John  Chisholm 


Tulare  CQuntv 


Arapahoe  County 


Crispina  Sierra , 
Tule  River  Indian 
Health  Project 

Alex  Garfield, 
Tribal  Chairman 

Tule  River  Indian 
Reservation 

Tern  T .  Garden 
Denver  Indian  Cfcr. 


Florida 


Hawaii 


Illinois 


Katherine  Peabcdy  Montezuma 

County 

Virginia  Franks  Dade  County 

Qohopee,  Fla* 


Anthony  Dado 
Siva  J*  Arakawa 


Mani  Bearskin  Cook  County 

Linda  Carrilla*Biliie 
Janice  Deminguez 
Floria  Forei^ 


Buffalo  Tiger t chairman 
Miooosukee  Tribe  of 

Florida 
Miami,  Fla.  33144 

Hank  Hamond ,  Director 
Hawaii  Council  of 
American  Indians ,  Inc 

Matt  Pilcher,  Exec* 
Pirector 


Lorraine  Smith 


Doreen  Wiese,  Manager 
Adult  Learning  Center 
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States 


Interviewers 


Contacts 


Idaho 
Kansas  . 


Missouri 


Louisiana 


Maine 


Minnesota 


Mississippi 


Gordie  BiyJi8agl«i 
Linda  gam^jjd 

Rose  Makes? 

Linda  Sanson 

Mary  A#  Q#afl 

Shirley  Oar 
Sandra  8411iot 

Joyce  TOT^kina 
Evelyn  -Aj^ins 


Lorraine  Ktrihaii 
Eileen  w^iih 


Marilyn  Sifjlimd 
'Kathy  Deget 

Donald  Siiekhawk 

i^isds  HtpnehURp 
Janice  D^nnally 

Manias  Dyon 


ties  Pe«^  CQfeaty 
Shawnee  Caunt^y 

Sedgwiok  Coi»*-xy 
Jackson  Cotajfrt-sy 


Frank  Sove,  Director 
Indian  Center  of 
Topeka,  KA 

jay  Hunter ,  Exec* 

Director 
Hid-Merican  All 

Indian  Center 
Wichita,  KA 

Chat  Ellis ,  Director 
Heart  of  Jtaerica 

Indian  Center 
Kansas  City ,  HQ 


Terrebonne  County  Barbara  Dar  Par 

Helen  Gindrette  t 

Chairperson^ 
s™a  Tribe 


penobao^  C^fe—nty 


Suffolk  Qm^M^Y 


The  Late  Maynard 

Dolchies,  President 
Aroostook  Indians 

The  late 

Wally  Pherson, 

Governor 
Penobscot  Indian 

Nation  4 

Susan  Howard , 

Iduoation  Director 
Clif  Saunders , 

Lve  Director 


St.  Louia  COsnanty    Jan  Donnelly 

aansey  C^un^^y 
Hennepin  C^^aity  . 


Leake  county 


Phillip  Martin, 

Tribal  Chief 
Mississippi  Band  of 

Choctaw  Indians 


Interviewers 


Sites 


Contacts 


lissippi ,  aan% ■ 4, 


New  lti«cioo 


Ch^Igi  D,  Henry 
Louis  Morris 


Lor ma  Stlf farm 

Sinivi  Stump 
Fraacts  Wise 


Neshoba  Count 

Blaise  Comi* 
Hill  bounty 


Marietta  Eenderickson  Missoula 

County 


Emil  Day  Chief 


Lata  r  iremoon 
Lyle  F^imo^n 


Pondera  Count- 


Roes  eve  it  d^Usty 


Fy^cifli  Thomas        Thurston  CqU£— 


Virginia  Etsitty      Clark  ^County 


Marlene  Coffey 
Barbara  Bill 

Janioe  Miranal 


Mary  White 


Raymond  Etcitty 


Waahoe  County 
Taos  County 
Berfiaiiio 
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Eddie  Gibson, 

Director 
Choctaw  Adult  Education 

Dr.  Robert  Swin 

Sara  Windyboy,  . 


Leonard  Smith/ 

Director 
Qua^ui  Missoula 

Indian  Center 

Carrol  Juneau, 

President 
Blackftat  Commuaity 

Robert  McAnalXy  * 

President 
Fart  peck  Coimuttity 
-  Collifi 

Id  Cline,  Chairman 
Omaha  fribe 

Ed  Aiuri 
CSTA  Direetor/Osaha 
Tribe 

Ken  O'Connell,  ^cee* 

Vice  President 
Greater  Las  V#ga^ » 

Chai^er  of  Comra«ce 

■MarXene  Coffey  % 
^Pyramid  Lake 

w,  Paul  Bernal 
Taos  Pueblo , .  MH 

Jerry  R*  Levi 


Bill  Let;  Chairman  of 

Directors 
Alfauqusrqug  Urban 

Indian  Center 

Edwin  h*  Pradt/  Jr, 
'MJouquirque  Urif 
Indian  Center 


States 


III  t  er7iiwers 


Sites 


Contacts 


(New    Mexico ,  cont'd,) 


Rev*  TOCTiy  Woods       San  Juan  County 
Manual  0.  BanaliiafSr* 
Raymond  Etcitty 


Manual  D.  3enailie,5r 
The  Navajo  Nation 
window  Rock/  AS 


HaMy  Morgan 
Lyda  M*  Morgan 
Lillian  Muskett 


MoRinlay  County 


Ernest  Bacenti 


Hew  ^srk 


Belinda  simplicio 


Gay la  D*  Rosancito 


Rosalyn  John 
Raymond  Etcitty 


Donna  Hill 
Margo  McComber 


Darlena  Jacobs 


Beatrice  ffcite 


Erie  County 


Franklin  County 


Robert  Lewis  * 

Govanor  .  ■ 
Pueblo  of  Zuni 

Hayas  Lewis , 

Director 
Suni  Division  of 

Education 

Harry  Bagay, 
—to  actor 
Adult  Education  Dapt* 
Ramah  Navajo  School 
Board ,  Inc - 

Lorraine  Millar/ 

Director 
Buffalo  Native 

American  — 

Culture  Center 

Leonard  Harrow, 
;  Chief " 

St.  Regis -Mohawk 
Indian  Reservation 


Cindy  Jimerson 
Mona  Parker 
Cindy  Thomas 


Hoi 


Kings  County 


Carolina    Reba  Blue  Robeson  County 

-   Marshall  Looklaar 


Jan  iowary 
Ira-  F  .^e  Lowary 


\ 


X 
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Rosemary  Richmond 
Amer i can  Indi an 
Community  Ho us a, Inc. 

Kenneth  Maynor, 
Executive  Director 

Lumbaa  Regional 
Development  Assoc** 

P  email  Swett 

Superintendent 
Robeson  County 

Schools 


States 


Sines 


Contacts 


North  Oak^t* 


Oklahoma 


DeMaroe 


DeWa_s  Peltier 


Ui^i  Whitekiller 


tatho^^iette  Jones 
L^sii^  a  Seaiv 


Narledo 
JAimgy  Warledo 
G#©r?^s^  Shields 
Stev%  Grayme-rning 
Glarism  Watson 

la^d^^m  Willis 
Glori^M.  Thamaa 

teftg^^s  Douglas 
Lazia  ^Marshall 


CoHae^ 


VirfAfe=Aa  r«  Ogle 


Martins  Bigpond 
John^^g*  Hunter 

Virfiltoia  Rev  as 
3ud  S^teuirrfil 


Himtif 


Qhn^p^  Hunter 


Hary 
lii&a 


©faerts 
:albert 

*s  Deer 


Benson  County      Joyce  Grass 

Little  Heap  Community 

Collage 
Devils  Lake  -Sioux  Trjbe_ 

Rolette  Cs\mty    Gerald  Monette  ? 

President 
Turtle  Mountain 
CoH^Junity  college 

J 

Cherokee  county  Mary  Joe  Cola  . 

Ross  Iwyiiir/ 

Principal  Chief 
Cherokee  Nation  of 
Oklahoma  i 

Seminole  County  Madeline  Tiger 

Johnston  County  Cy  Harris 

The  Chicasaw  Nation 

Oklahoma  County  Jerry  Bread 

Field  Supervisor 


v 

Okfuskee  Comrtsi 


Haskell  County    Bill  Berlin-: 

Cheyefine— Arapaho 
Business  District 


Creek  County 


Susie  Stewart 


Delaware.  Coimty  Reva  Crawford , 

Director  #  Cherokee 
Adult  Education 


Cherokee  County 
Mcintosh  County 

Kiowa  County 
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Jack  A-teaore^  chairman 
Kiowa  Business  Coraiit* 
tee 


ERLC 


Stages 


latar/iewirs 


Sites 


contacts 


Ohio 


Oregon; 


South  Dakoto 


Texas 
Utah  1 


Wisconsin 


Eubv  H*  Bits 


Dean  Azule 


Cuyahoga  County 


Multnomaii 


Janet  St*  John_^-— -*  Lyman  County 
.Sejfcky  ^Kost  Dewey  County 

/  •      .  ■ 

Hev,   Richard  Soentay  Dallas  County    Hike  Mahsetky 


Jerome  Whitecloud  f 

Director 
Cleveland  American 

Indian  Center 

Dean  A^ule 
Indian  Education 
Portland/  OR 

Bill  Schmidt  \  r  ■ 
IF  A/Lower  srule^gency 

Morgan  Garreau,  ( 

Chairman 
Eagle  Butte,  3D 


Gloria  H^tinii        Unitah  cojanty 


J-  Miiitii 


Utah  County 


Theodore  Donate        Yakima  county 

Lawrence  Dixon  *    ?   Eitl^p  county 
Alyce  H*  Lawrence  3 
Linda  Sasse 

Ellen.  R,  Moses    m      Ferry  ^  County 


Mariana  Ward 


Gray  Harbor 
County  , 


"Catherine  Waukeehon  Menominee 
a  -County  '* 


Loretta  "Webster        Outagamie  County 


Forrest  S,  Cuch* 

'Education  Director 
nte  Indian  Tribe 

John  Maestas 

Indian  Education  Dept. 

Prove ,  Utah 

Connie  Pace ,  Adult 
''  Education  Director. 
Yakima  Indian  Nation 

Lida  Sas^ie  1  * 


Hal  Tonasket%  Tribal  ^ 
Chairman  ^ 

Joseph  DeLaCrus  #  4 

Chairman^  *  'v'' 
Quinault  Tribe 

•   .  r.    ■  " 

Harvey .  Lyons 

Direcstor* 
MenoriiieA  Restoration  f 

Cemmiitaa  "(CAP  Agency) 

Kofi  Skenendore  #* 
*  "Dirtetor  of  Education 


Oneida  Tribe  x 


APPENDIX  D 

A  schematic  repre^entatian  of  the  intirt  fasiifch  endeavor  is 
shawn  is  Figure  1*     Social,   tribal  and  educational  characteristics 
ware  obtained  from    a  random  sample  af  individuals  ahasan  thraugh 
the  use  of  a  multi-stage  stratified  cluster  sample*     Lists  were  com- 
piled,  is  thase  sample  counties  ar  aensus  districts  chosen,  sa  that 
the  greatest  possible  proportion  of  Indians  in  the  papulation  would 
be  represented,     Once* the  data  wars  obtained*  their  educational  and 
social  characteristics  ware  stratified  and  compared  with  respect  to 
their  educational  and  social  achievement.     The  outcome  of  this 
analysis  then  established  deficiencies  in  educational  attainment 
which  were  f allawed  by  reduced  social  achievement  and  benefits , 

Once  a  reduced  educatianal  achievement  was  established,  eduaa* 
tianal  need  could  be  defined,  a.g**  programs  which  might  remediate 
the  educatian  of  high  school  dropouts*     These  broad  based  needs  ware 
then  compared  to  existing  state  and  federal  Indian  Education  pro- 
grams as  summarised  in  datas obtained  through  a*  mailed  questionnaire  < 
sent  to  all  state  program  directors  and  to  all  federal  Title  XV  c 
project  directors-     The  comparison  of  needs  and  programs  then  allowed 

us  to  develop  a  compendial  of  findings  and  to  establish  broad  recom- 

■ 

mendations  and  conclusions  with  respect  to  changes  in  the  adult  ed- 
ucational system  and  the  educational  system  as  a  whale  as  it  affects 
the  Indian  population.  Figure  2  takes  the  schematic  in  Figure  1 

and  develops  the  methodological  requirements  to  obtain  the  data 
necessary  to  determine  adult  Indian  educational  needs* 
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HUKVL'f 
FOOL 

Educaclona-L 

S«port«d  by; 

IndJLvldu*! 
f *d«rai  t«gegnls«4 
crib.  I 


n±z«d  cr±b« 


socio-icoMaiac 

family  and 
individual 


CHARACTERISTICS 


EDUCATIONAL 
ATTAINMENT 

and 

fTOCTXQHAL 
Lll'LRACT 


Urb« 


i.  Off*     CoBflema  Drtp  C«pUe»  top 


Cultural  WJf «r- 

ISM 


F  sally  iMftona 


3"  - 


FIGURE 'D. 2 


Survif  Qnpanta/  ^paef 
Oanponenti  of  tht  Data 
Soling  Proper  Oallaction 


Wild  InMiH 


Criteria  I  Siting 
H  Mvm  T&faiguea  Frani  %im 


121,169 
Indiana  Mult 
16  y^rs  of  Indiana 
age  and 


Multi- 


stages,  $tiinates#  4,096 

stritifisd  w/250  or  oogated 

randan  npffl  Indiana  intervkws 

3 


ma 


1.  Llat  of  ail  adult  Indian 
Wtla  I,  Part  A  Setaois 

2.  Llat  of  all  adult  Man 
cWldrtn  enrolled  in 
BttfldtoQls  =- 

3.  WW  lilts  . 

4.  Public  service  lists* 


Wtla  m 
PropniS 


i 

H 

U 

I 


Stata  Miffli 
AginsyMil 


nil 


51  titles 
Direction  IV=C 
of  1I7W8 
Title  BW 


Hail 


State 


so  at 


Projects 


NONI 


aft 


51 


so 


huatofaii  mm 

little  I  Projects 
.  and  hojttt  Dineto, 


h  m  of  m  m\t 

Station  Ooortination. 
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SAMPLING  DESXCT: 
Specification 

The  sailing  design  selec?  r     he       vvey  was  a  two-stage 

cluster  sample  it^tlilid  by  nlv,at       ai-  -     ith  ime^al  sampling  ffrac* 
tions  for  both  county  and  Indr  ?'    «■ c  i^.ictiss*     The  overall  sampling 
design  was  Qhssaa  to  possess  an,  .        estimation  lass  than  far 

the  comparison  of  proportions  wheyi  p  »  q  *  .5*  the  largest  variance. 
A  similar  choice  of  sample  was  made  to  .possess  an  error  of  estimation 
lass  than  10%  for  the  comparison  of  proportions  (p  m  q  *  .5)  within 
regions..  -  4 

The  papulation  universe  included  adult  Indiana  residing  in  *the 
United > States,     Due  to  the  necessity  to  control  geography  and  limit  „ 
costs*  the  true  population  definition  was  to  those  Native  Americans 
residing  in  counties  or  census  tract  tmits  possessing  450  or  more  tar* 
gat^  subjects*  ^  County  estimates  of  a'dults  were  calculated  by  multi- 
plying  the  total  target^ population  for  each  county  hy  the  percentage 
of  T"***.*"-  and  Native  Americans  16  years  or  over  residing  in  the  state 
where  the  first  stage  ^ampling  was, located,     The  percf^atages  for  the 
states  are  as  follows i 

western :     Arizona  .52;  California  *65;  Colorado  *56,   Idaho  .56; 

Xowa  ,S§>   Kansas  .58;  Louisiana  .63?  Michigan  .63;  Minnesota  -53; 

Missouri  .ISr  Montana  .53;  Hesraska  -58;  Havada  -56;  New  Mexico  -52; 

Worth  Dakota  ,10?  Oklahoma  -63;  Oregon  .59;  South  Dakota  .52;  Alaska 
i— 

.SSr  Hawaii  ,57, 

Eastern t     Alabama  .63?  Connecticut  -68;  Florida  .63?  Oaorgia 
*63r  Illinois  .67;  Indiana  ,58;  Maine  ^Br  Maryland  *63;  Massachusetts 


*68 ;  Mississippi   ,63;  New  Jersey-  -68  r  New  York  ,S7?  North  Carolina 
,58;  Ohio  *SS,  Pennsyivania  %#S;  Rhode  Island  ,63?  Tennessee  *S3f 
and  Virginia  *§3*^ 

The  population  was  divided  into  five  strata  based  upon  the 
estimated  nraber  of  Indian  adulta*     The  population  wa*i  also,  ordered 
into  five  regions  assembled  for  ease  of  data  collection *     These  five 
regions  were  suJadividable  into  the  16  cultural  regions1  to  which  repre- 
sentat^an  was  desired*     Identification  for  random  selection  was  re- 
striated  to  a  single  subdivision  at  a  time  to  assure  adequate  regional 
representation. 
Quota  Betermi nation 

In  order  to  assure  representation  by  sex  and  age  a  matrix  for 
regional,  quotas  was  generated  by  subdividing  the  target  population  far 
eaaly  state  into  a  2  x  S  matrix  off  frequencies*     The  horizontal  cate- 
gories were  male  and  female*     The  vertical  categories  were  based  upon 
aabdivisians  afi  age:     16  to  3o\^31  to  40;  41  to  B&t  SI  to  #0?  and  61 
an£  aver.     Tftm  frequencies  were  totaled  far  each  region  and. then  can^ 
verted  to  proportions*     The  proportion  far  each  region  was  them  multi- 
plied  by  the  sample  far  each  selected  county  to  develop  site  quotas* 
Small  PoTOlatian  'generalisation  Study 

in  order  to  extend  the  ganerallgabillty  of  the  sample  to  smaller 
counties,  a  aide  sample  of  counties  with  less  than  250  adult  Indiana 
will  be  selected  far  comparison.     This  small  sample  Is  composed  of  at 
least  one  county  from  each  region  and  both  inter-  and  intra^regioaal 

comparisons  will  be  made*     In  regions  with  large  counts  of  subjects 

*  ** 
two  or  mojre  small  county  units  were  selected* 

/ 
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A  sample  of  17  counties  possessing  less  than  2S0  target  adults 
were  selected  for  both  inter-  and  iatra-regienai  comparisons.  These 
counties  were  selected  from  the  regions  in  the  following  order ; 
Alaska  it  Pacific  Northwest  1;  Pacific  Southwest  2t  Hawaii  li  Interi- 
or Southwest  2;  Central  Plateau  li  Rocky'  Mountain  1;  Central  Southwest 
2?  Upper  Midwest  2?  Central  Mid'/es-i  1;  South  2,-  and  Mew  England  1. 

intimation  of  variance  . 

To  calculate  variance  for  the  two-stage  unequal  cluster  sample 
with  unequal  fraction  off  selection  at  each  stage  directly  requires  the 
application  of  rather  cempleje  procedures.    This  eompleacity  is  compound- 
ed by  the  fact  that  the  survey  includes  several  variables  upon  which 
variance  estimates  are  required.    A  sample  .estimate  of  variance  for 
the  comparison  of  proportions  is  recommended  for  the  method  to  estimate 
variance  for  most  of  the  survey  measures. 

The  orcscsed  formula  for  variance  estimation  is 


nM       r         cm     /^i,  *■ 
where  H  is  the  number  of  clusters,  nis  the  number  of  clusters -selected, 

m  is  the  average  cluster  size  and  ,  , 

M  2   (P  -P)2 

S_2  ■ 


*       i=T  5-1 
A  major  consideration  for  the  design  off  a  sampling  plan  was  the 
capability  to  generate  rational  estimates.    The  two-stage  cluster 
sample  all wed  the  generation  off  weights  through  which  national  pro- 
jections could  be  made.    The  two  sets  off  proportional  but  unequal  samp- 
ling fractions  complicated  the  welching  formula  but  national  preject- 
tions  could  be  generated  from  them. 
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In  order  to  make  national  projections,   the  following  weighing 
formula  was  medr  f  *• 

Let  K  ■  the  percentage  of  adult  Indians  living  in  the 
counties  which  have  250  or  more  adult  Indians* 

fij*  ^he  sampling  faction  for  counties  within 
/  stratimi 

g  m  the  sampling  fraction  for  adults  from 
*    selected  bounties  within  stratum? 

Ij*  the  mrafaer  of  counties  chosen  frorfr  a  given 
stratum; 

"i  **  the  number  of  county  si^e  strata? 
mij  *a  selected  adult  Indian  from  a  givdn^ounty; 
nj  *  the  number  of  adult  Indians  within  a  county  • 

Table  1  shows  the  results  of  the  application  of  the  sampling  far** 
inula  to  the  data  for  counties   (or  census  areas) *  „the  sampling  proper- 


-     TABLE  0,1 
'sample  1Y  STRATA 

f 

Number  of 
Count! aa 

Fifanetian 

County 
Sanmle 

Fraartion 

Indian  Adult 
Samnle 

250-  500 

130 

.14 

18 

,060 

■  *  393 

501-1, 000 

90 

.22 

20 

,045 

674 

1,001-2,000 

ss 

.31 

-  17 

,035 

73  f 

2,QQ1«-5,5Q0 

31  ' 

.30 

15 

.025 

1,087 

5,501-OW 

«• 

.50 

f 

.020 

1.171 

Totals 

325 

76 

4, Of  3 

tions  or  fractions  used  and  the  final  population  specified  upon  applied- 
cation  of  the  sampling  weights  to  the  county  data.  In  all,  4, 093  sample 
§uhjects  were  selected  from  16  cousties*     Table  2  applias  the  formula 


SQy  *jaipLing  wariaage  estimation  to' the  Mtfnt  data,     The  tve-tailed 
Vtp)  of  .0  46  &s  1ms  than  tha  ,0  5.  specified  as  tha  toleranca  limit 
fQr  till  SMtpl^^*-  m  -  - 


y»TTM^TTQN  OF  gRRO»  TOW  C0MFWfgo*  OF  FEOFORTIOTO 


H  m  323         »      ~  76  404,935    ^  M  *  ^  .25 

V(r,)  ife£  -J—  S  2  "  +     1  a        Ml2        'MAjWA    '  -22. 

n*  BMP  1-1 


whse-a  s„2  "  *         n         Ml2  pj-n2 
r  1-1  a  -.1 


V({»)  •  .0005  — I"  ,000036 

V<p)  •.00053-^  .  - 

V<s>)  «.023  -  *  -  * 

2*V(p)  « .046  "  , 

*  - 
■  Ta.#  «ror  eaJL_culatiea  fez  a  we-stafi  cluster  sampla  with  stratified 
eluitw«Ei  and  with  u»e«rual  fraction  selections  serosa  clusters 
cajj  ooir'b*  asosprascimated.    Te  sealers  self  -weighing  far  a  sample  afi 

type  thet^  sura  of  tha  sample  sizes  by  stratam  must  be  prepertiaaai 
W  felitetaal—   stratum  sizes,    Barmsnie  means  are, -used  te  set  stratum 
rt.*«ito  wttd  =  Jd      the  efficiency  of  the  sampla,    Th«  errer  osieulatian 
#g€isiitiaa  f9* rsRiia  is: 


Mi -mi  I  Mi2  Si2 
•J  T  HT 
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'  Ttais  sarepl%  ig  jilf-wei^hin.'"^  «itar  the  stea%if  Icmtien  .  vg^riafal 

»'o£  sia^^  eorrsls^AQg  li  sub-tr^e-Utt.-^ #  #%r^ls  error- is  approxiOT-feely  3%, 

T^aEIa  3  Ui*i  t-hs  populatjo^n        ^mitias  and  census  Aia^iens 
'  from'  wfcsieh  eha  ^tof  la  of  mmim%3,&mm  gAmm&t  tirair  Indian  ©©puis-  ; 

tions  £— n  rf?0  aA4  etaa  sample  sw^^^Oi^  pgvhich  thm  catmty  is  a  member* 


.    ■  .  *  t 

A     .  .       '  '  *< 

Table  4  lists  the  sense  counties  as  in  Table  3,   in  stratum'  order.  ,  , 

Table  %,  then  lists  the  g^mtiis  selected  a*  random  within  the  stratum, 

their  Indite  population  ar^^  %hm  number  of  Indians  to  be  included  in  tha 

f 


sample* 

x 


Table  6  presents  the      twelve  cultural  regions  as  defined  by  Geitil 

and  the  states  *  that  beio©^^  to  thsie  regions*    Tables  7  and  S  -show  tha 

""S "  *         *  **  * 

calculated  sampling;  errcrs.  expected  by  size  of  group  sampled*  .Tablsf 

*  -  "* 

shows  the  sample  proportittma  by  sex  and  age  for  the  twelve  cultural 

areas  of  -  the  United  ^m&mmm  and  Table  10  'cosines  Valevant  data  a^d  cal- 
culations developed  in  .pffewviously  described  tables  to"  summarise  tha 
*  population,  sample^and  saJ^raliag  error  data  for  each  of  the  twelve 
cultural  regions.     Table  SL1  shows  the  counties,  populations-  and  sampla 
sise^for  each  of  the  twel^^re  regions  for  the  small  populatidH,  generiii- 
zatlon  sample,    Again*  tlimi  Lm  a  separate,  sample  from  the  Some  inter- 
view Sample  as  it  is  aelscsted  allusively  from  counties  and  censjus  . 
districts .haWng,  fewer  thesn  210  Indian  residents  in  If 70,  .  This  sample  , 
was 'used  solely  to  validji^^e  the  propriety  of  limiting  the  national 
sample  to  counW,es  and  Qerasus  districts  of  2SQ  or  more  Indians  in  19§Q,* 
*ghe  Home  Interview  '  r  " 

Table  12  dwmmFizm^  maim  number  of  sample  subjects  in  each  refien 
and  in  each  state,  the  twwanty  or  ^counties  selected  and  the  number  of 
interviewers  used  ta  Qbti^An  the  darta.    Figure  3  is  a  faseimile  of  a  , 
training  aid  used  during  is^he  training  sessions  to  famiiiar#i£*  intst* 
viewers  with  the  prcbleM      of  bias  and  to  emphasise,  the  importance  a$  - 
the  elimination  of  bias  in  the  interview*    Figure  4  lists  the  topic! 

covered  during  intervieve^f  trainingt,  while  Figure  1  lists  all  of  the, 

'  %  ,  -*  ■' 

training  aids  used.    F&u^^a  #  lists  of  the  training  materials  * 

i  *  v  ...... 
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*  i 
gl^an  the  trainees  "-AUriaQ  thi  tr*i*ii&rc3  sessions.     As  an  illua- 

Imuran  of  aids  ua#4,   fifru** J  take*  i^is  potential  interviewer  through 

the  aecstion  mm  ed^oatisn,,     $Jiil  aid  IwM—larized  the  interviewers  to 

the  p«=eea3'o£  skipping  flUestao^J  *  base  A  on  the  responses  to 

othe««   and  it  ekajppliCA^  ftUl  Ihorou^hM^ass  of  the  training  process*  • 

fable  lista  ail  of  tjs%  tP*Ui&9  l04»^l»«oiis#  dates  and  numbers  of 

"traiftiteag  usin^  a  rather  ^sv  ^Wient^t^Vr-miner  ratio,  and  ©ash  was  di- 

«  e 

rscted      to  a  pa.rtiouiar  d^tftitty §r  ffrouft  oft  ?  ooimtiea  to-be  sampled* 

B3aehibit  a*  is  a  faeslana.^e  of  the  iiiiusfcurviev  summaries  completed 
by  ©a^tta  interviewer  for  Hftple  etttjJto^Ot.     These  siammaries  were  & 

£empi#t=«d  on  a*  flow  basis         ntUtfiajA  «4b-«h  week,     tokibit  3,  is  m 
copy  the  taterviewer  Sy^j^iUso  imm  #eM»t  to  a  sample  of  the  indi^ 

vtdyaites  interviewed,  so  aj  ^tatamifte  cfcfiie)  oompetenoe  of  the  inter-  * 
vuv«f     and  the  validity  *4  s^aditta, 

gfcaiibit  4.  oontaiM  aMiffee1  (S0%)  fmgfcsimiiAes  of  the  flash  earda 
yg#d  by—  ister^eweri  for  ^evlons  r«4tii£i±±ng  'special  information  or 
isateria  _  irB  to  aiarify  them. 
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TABLE  D*3 

ADULT  NATIVE   AMERICANS   F  OP     ATX  ON  BY  ANP  COUNTY 


County/ 
Cmmmum  District 


Indian 
Pggulatian 


Sample 
Stratum 


1 

Arizona 

Apache  * 

2 

Conoonlno 

3 

Arizona 

Gila 

4 

Arizona 

Graham 

5 

n  Maricopa 

6 

Arizssa 

Moiiave 

7 

Navaj  o 

a 

Pima 

9 

Pinal 

10 

Arizona 

Yavapai 

li 

Yiasaa 

i  ■ 

Call £ arai a 

Alameda 

2 

feili  lapnii 

iutts 

3 

rail  famia 

Contra  Co at a 

4 

California 

Dei  Norte 

5 

California 

frtssa 

§ 

Humboldt 

'7 

Imperial 

3 

Calif  ornia 

Inyo 

9 

Kern 

10 

fad  ibm  *«A 

Los  Angelas 

11 

Hodea a 

12 

gal  i f  oral a 

Mendacino 

13 

California 

Monterey 

14 

California 

Orange 

11 

California 

Placer  s 

16 

California 

Riverside 

17 

California 

Sacramento 

IS 

California 

San  Bernardino 

19 

Calif ornia 

San  Die^o 

20 

Calif  omia 

San  fri5^i€@ 

21 

California 

San  Joag^in 

22 

California 

San  Xuis  Obispo 

23 

California 

llan  Mateo  ". 

24 

Calif ornia 

'Santa  Barbara 

25 

California 

Santa  Clara 

26^ 

California 

Shmrta 

27 

California 

Siikiyon 

28 

California 

Sj  Solano 

29 

California 

,?  Sosoma 

30 

".  California 

Stanislaus 

11 

California 

Tulare 

32 

California 

Taolurame 

33 

California 

feature 

34 

California 

Yolo  * 

1 

Colorado 

Adams 

12.717 

5 

6#35S 

5 

2,433 

4 

S91 

2 

5,  914 

5 

460 

1 

12, 202 

3 

4,  6S3 

4 

3f  395 

4 

363 

1 

,  1, 204 

3 

3,697 

4 

579 

2 

1, 106 

3 

473 

1 

1,394 

3 

,1,986 

3 

§73 

2 

761 

2 

1,321 

3 

15,930 

5 

486 

1 

931 

2 

740 

2 

2,  §48 

4 

268  ^ 

1 

1,899 

3 

1,  735 

3 

2,  246 

4 

3  ,  322 

4 

i,a§5 

791 

336 

#71 

2 

655 

2 

2,631 

4 

359 

2 

629 

2 

631 

2 

1,055 

446 

1 

§39 

2 

356 

1 

748 

2 

309 

1 

320 

1 
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ERIC 


TAILS  D.3  (continued} 


g*?te_ 


County/ 


Indian 


\ 


2 

Colorado 

3 

Colorado 

4 

Colorado 

5 

Colorado 

6 

Colorado 

7 

Colorado 

i 

Nevada 

a 

Nevada 

Nevada 

4 

Nevada 

5 

Nevada 

1 

Nevada 

7 

Nevada 

I 

New  Mexico 

2 

New  Mexico 

3 

New  Mexico 

4 

New  Mexico 

S 

New  Mexico 

6 

New  Mexico 

7 

New  Mexico 

8 

New  Mexico 

9 

New  Mexico  * 

10 

New  Mexico 

11 

New  Mexico 

x 

Utah 

2 

Utah 

3 

Utah 

4 

Utah 

5 

Utah 

1 

Iowa 

2 

Iowa 

1 

Kansas 

2 

Kansas 

3 

Kansas 

r 

Missouri 

2 

MA^ouri 

I 

Nebraska 

2 

Nebraska 

3 

Nebraska 

A 
** 

1 

Oklahoma 

2 

Oklahoma 

3 

Oklahoma 

4 

Oklahoma 

s 

Oklahoma 

Oklahoma  - 

7 

Oklahoma 

a 

Oklahoma 

Censua_Distriet 

Pooulatiap. 

-  51;; 

-* 

Arapahoe 

250 

1 

Denver 

1,476 

3 

21  Paso 

358 

1 

Jefif arson 

'  260 

1 

La  Plato 

512 

2 

Montezuma 

550 

2 

r'.ark 

533 

2 

31k© 

734 

2 

Humboldt 

291 

1 

Lyon 

285 

1 

Mineral 

326 

1 

Washoe 

1,079 

3 

Carson  City 

294 

1 

Semlill© 

3,036 

4 

Chaves 

314 

1 

MoKinley 

13,784 

5 

Otero 

842 

2 

Hi©  Arriba 

1,432 

3 

San  Doval 

3,134  , 

4 

San  Juan 

f ,  ssa 

5 

Santa  Fe 

568 

2 

Socorro 

3ia 

1 

Taos 

620 

2 

Valencia 

3,  405 

4 

Box  Elder 

29  5 

1 

Salt  Lake 

776 

2 

San  Juan 

2,  215 

4 

Uni tan 

€42 

2 

Utah 

294 

lama 

355 

1 

Woodburg 

411 

1 

Douglas 

741 

2 

Sedgwick 

1,  089 

3 

Shawnee 

569 

2 

Jackson 

777 

2 

St*  Louis 

313 

1 

St.  Louis  City 

392 

1 

Douglas 

693 

2 

Lasmster 

310 

1 

Scotts  lLu££ 

255 

1 

Thurston 

lf  10S 

3 

Adair 

2,614 

4 

Atoka 

367 

1 

BaJLine 

105 

2 

Bryan 

649 

2 

Caddo 

2,570 

4 

Canadian 

736 

2 

Carter 

674 

2 

Cherokee 

2,7S3 

4 

Sample 
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ERIC 


TABLE  0,3  (eantisued) 


l^g-  

~?           —  ~ 

County / 
Census  Distfi^S 

3 
— 1 

Nez  First 

I 

3ic  Barn 

2 

UAft^i  gi  a 

4 

Geloiar 

ibt^^v^^p  ~*  w  ~m 

Hill 

U^t-n^       W  -» 

1  rrl  r*3 

7 

# 

MOQtSna 

lowi^   sad  frl  m  t*W 

a 
o 

Mi ^se^la 

g 

10 

fljf  j=l  f=j  4*  -JK  S 

HBBfea  as 

11 

valley 

Montana 

-T  ^      -      1    t_3  M  S  taUia 

1 

^1 1  J  I  t  ■  ■ 

3 

MoI*eas 

4 

Mountrail 

n  *  i       w  ^5 

Sioux 

1 

Oragou 

-3 

Qr©gO& 

J*f f eraon 

mm             ^m^m^m  mm^mmm _., 

A 

Oregon 

C 

Oregon 

£L 

Oregon 

7 

Oregon 

Mil  1  ^nrwna  In 

a 
a 

.  Oregon 

rTift»-fci  1  la  • 

1 1  ^ 

Q 

& 

Oregon 

Wasco 

1 

dOU&n  JpjaJ£Q 

Burial  O 

/I 

Souts  Dajeo^a 

T~l  j_T_i  i  i  |i  ■ 

S  o  irth  Dako  ta 

3 

Mellatte 

9 

South  Dm3cota 

Minnehaha 

10 

South  Dateta 

Moody 

11 

South  Dakota 

Pennington 

12 

ioutis  Dakota 

Roberta 

13 

south  Dakota 

Shannon 

14 

saute  Dakota 

IS 

iouth  Dakota 

ttiW 

16 

South  Dakota 

Waahahourgh 

17 

South  Dakota 

YanJcton 

IS 

South  Dakota 

liahaeh 

1 

Washington 

challam 

2 

Washington 

Indian 
Populatio 


Sample 
Strata 


49  3 

1 

2^076 

4 

828 

2 

SOQ 

2 

2/  42S 

4 

SS2 

a 

1#  16S 

3 

251 

i 

350 

2Sf 

1  *  643 

3 

9€S 

2 

S15 

2 

563 

2 

777 

2 

276 

x 

271 

233 

1 

2 » §41 

4 

§25 

2 

343 

255 

1 

•  * 

732 

2 

838 

2 

451 

439 

1  577 

575 

-re -2 

2S3 

1 

466 

1 

546 

2 

4§2 

76S 

2 

1,  278 

2§9 

1 

306 

1 

427 

1 

307 

1 

346 

1 

1,285 

3 

S15 

2 

3#674 

4 

%f  3§2 

4 

261 

1 

401 

1 

254 

1 

592 

2 

792 

2 

356 

1 
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TA3LE  0*3   ( continued) 


.State, 


County/ 

Census  District 


f^idian 
_  Pgpu  1 jit  1  on_ 


Sample 
Stratum 


3  Washington 

4  Washington 

5  Washington 

6  Washington 

7  Washington 
3  Washington 

9  Washington 

10  Washington 

11  Washington 
1^  Washington 

13  Washington 

14  Washington 

15  Washington 
1        \  Wyoming 

1  Alaska 

2  Alaska 

3  Alaska 

4  Alaska 

5  Alaska 
4  Alaska 
7  Alaska 
3  Alaska 

9  Alaska 

10  Alaska 

11  Alaska 

12  Alaska 

13  Alaska 

14  Alaska 

15  Alaska 

16  Alaska 

17  Alaska 
IS  Alaska 

19  Alaska 

20  Alaska 
1  Hawaii 

1  Alabama 

1  Florida 

2  Florida 

3  Florida  • 

4  Florida 

5  Florida 

1  Georgia  " 

1  Louisiana 

2  Louisiana 

1  Mississippi 

2  Mississippi 

3  Mississippi 

X  North  Carolina 


Grays  Harbor 

iso 

2 

Kitsap 

4,  287 

4 

Kittitas 

530 

2 

Mason 

29  9 

1 

Okanogan 

1  *  159 

3 

Pierce 

1,  f  39 

3 

Skagit 

377 

1 

inohomish 

1  /  221 

3 

Spokane 

1  #  153 

3 

Stevens 

475 

1 

Thurston 

.  l 

Wat com 

1  150 

3 

Yakima 

2 ,  252 

4 

Fritmont 

2  *  121 

4 

Aleutian  is land 

3  f  284 

4 

Anchorage 

5  #  594 

S 

Barrow 

± 

2 

Bethel 

2  §71 

4 

Bristol  Bay 

45  3 

1 

Fairbanks 

2  #  415 

4 

tJuneau 

2,  454 

"  4 

Kenai^Cook  Inlet 

1*  754 

3 

Ketohikan 

1  *  248 

3 

Kodiak 

509 

2 

Kuskokwim 

409 

1 

Home 

507 

2 

Outer  Ketohikan 

4S1 

1 

Frinoe  oi  Wales 

311 

1 

iltka 

954 

2 

fkagway-Yakutat 

*S60 

2 

Southeast  Fairbanks 

4  7^ 

1 

Upper  Yukon 

499 

1 

Wrangell-Petersburg 

536 

2 

Yukon-Ko  Yukyuk 

1,107 

3 

Honolulu 

567 

2 

Escambia 

341 

1 

Broward 

418 

i 

Dade 

634 

2 

Duval 

283 

1 

Escambia 

305 

1 

Hillsborough 

289 

1 

Fulton 

281 

1 

Orleans 

292 

1 

Terrebonne 

1*  427 

3 

Leake 

'  337 

1 

Neshoba 

1,010 

3 

Newton 

272 

1 

Columbus 

550 

2 
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TABLE  D-.  3  (egntinuid) 

County/ 
Cer.g"ua  Dis-sr 


Indimn 

_Pop  u  lag  i  p_n 


Sample 
Stratum 


2 
3 
4 
S 

s 
7 
a 

9 

10 

11 
1 

'  1 

2 
3 
1 
2 
3 
1 
2 
3 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
3 
1 
2 
3 
4 
1 
2 
3 
4 
S 
6 
7 
3 
9 

10 

11 

1 

2 

3 

4 

S 

# 


North  Carolina 

North  Carolina 

North  Carolina 

North  Carolina 

North  Carolina 

North  Carolina 

North  Carolina 

North  Carolina 

North  Carolina 

North  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Virginia 

Virginia 

Virginia  4 

Maryland 

Maryland 

Maryland 

Connertieut 

Conne  rt  i  eim 

Connertiort 

Illinois 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Indiana 

Maine 

Main  a 

Maine 

Massachuserts 
Mas  s achus emus 
Mas  s  aehus  atta 
Mas  3  achuj  arts 
Miohigan 
Michigan 
Mlchig**n 
Miohigan 
Michigan 


Michigan 
Michigan 


Miohigan 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Minnesota 

ittnsesa'ta 

Minnesota 

Minnesota 

exists  oma 


Cumberland 

Guilford 

Halifax 

Hoke 

Jackson 

Mecklenburg 

Kooeson 

Sampson 

Scotland 

twain 

Shelby 

Charles  City 

Fairfax 

Norfolk 

Montgomery 

Prince  Oeorges 

Baitiifiore  City 

Fairfield 

Hartford 

New  Haven 

Cook 

Lake 

Lake 

Marion 

Arrostook 

Penobsoom 

Washington 

Barnstable 

Middlesex 

Suffolk 

wereerter 

Baraga 

aip^e*ra 

asset 

Gladwin  . 

Inghqm 

Isabella 

Kent 

Mmroonb 

Msske^on 

Wayne 

Anoka 

Jecker 

Mltnoi 

Carlton 

Cass 

Hennepin 


1 

T 
IS 


555 
319 
41* 
OOf 
078 
475 
362 
447 
618 
§71 
.  28S 
321 
269 
287 
260 
570 
1,096 
371 
393 
343 
5,154 
375 
256 
332 
296 
370 
428 
294 
567 
*  736 
283 
2S§ 
542 
277 
371 
383 
277 
706 
338 
297 
459 
2,784 
270 
649 
1,601 
258 
803 
3,563 


3 
2 
1 
3 
3 
1 
S 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
i 

2 

3 

1 

1 

1 

S 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

4 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

4 


7^ 

*  *  4 
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TABIDS.  D*3  (eon^inued) 


County/  Indian  "  Sample 

Number   State  Census  District   Population  Stratum 


7 

Minnesota 

Itasca 

435 

1 

a 

Minnesota 

Hakomen 

331 

1 

9 

Minnesota 

Ramsey 

1,137 

3 

10 

Minnesota 

St-  Louis 

ill 

2 

1 

New  Jersey 

Essex 

530 

2 

2 

New  Jersey 

Hudson 

323 

1 

3 

New  Jersey 

Monmouth 

2S5 

1 

1 

New  York 

Bronx 

1,179 

3 

2 

New  yojfk 

Cattaraugus 

313 

2 

3 

New  Yoek 

Erie 

2*663 

4 

4 

New  York 

Franklin 

1,122 

3 

5 

New  York 

Genes  or? 

3§6 

1 

6 

New  York 

Kings 

2,037 

4 

7 

New  York 

Monroe 

837 

1 

a 

New  York 

Nassau 

371 

1 

9 

New  York 

New  York 

2,118 

4 

10 

New  York 

Niagara 

1*206 

3 

11 

New  York 

Onondaga 

1,517 

3 

12 

.New  York 

Queens 

1,233 

13 

New  York 

Westchester 

314 

1 

1 

Ohio 

Cuyahoga 

927 

2 

2 

Ohio 

Franklin 

370 

1 

3 

Ohio 

Hamilton 

322 

1 

1 

Pennsylvania 

Alleghany 

410 

1 

2 

Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia 

1*333  \ 

3 

1 

Bhode  Island 

Providence 

476 

1 

2 

Hhade  Island 

Washington 

329 

1 

1 

Wisconsin 

Ashland 

401 

1 

2 

Wisconsin 

Bayfield 

333 

1 

3 

Wisconsin 

Brown 

949 

2 

4 

Wisconsin 

Menominee 

1,291 

3 

5 

Wisconsin 

Milwaukee 

2#082 

4 

6 

Wisconsin 

Outagmie 

SPi 

2 

7 

Wisconsin 

Sawver 

412 

1 

8 

Wisconsin 

ihawnee 

149 

2 

B 

Wisconsin 

Vials 

S07 

2 

404,935 


Source  %  Overview 


s  / 

/ 

i 

i 

" "  / 
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ERIC 


TABLE  0,4 

ADULT  BA?TVS  AMERICAN  POPULATlnM  BY  STRATUM 


250-^500 


1.  Mohave  ,  hZ 

2.  Yavapai, 

3*  Del  Horte,  CA 

4*  Modes  a,  CA 

I.  plaeer,  CA 

6.  San  Luis  Obispo ,  CA 

7,  Stanilaus,  CA 
8  *  Tuoltmee ,  CA 
9*  Yolo,  » 

10  -  Adass ,  CT 

11  .  Arapahoe  ,  CD 

12.  El  ?aso,  CO 

13,  Jefferson,  CO 
14*  Hiimfeoldt,  HA 
15 •  Lyon,  HA 

IS*  Mineral,  HA 

17.  Carson  £itLy,  HA 

IS,  Chaves,  NM 

If,  Socsirs,  KM 

20*  Box  Ildar,  OT 

21-  Utah,  OT 

22*  laiii  IA 

23,  W^edburg,  IX 

24.  St,  Louis,  HI 

25*  St*  Louis  City,  Ml" 

26.  Lamas tar /  NA 

27.  Soo«s  Huff,  HA 

28.  Atoka,  OK 
2f*  Coal,  OK 

30.  Garfield,  OK 

31*  Oarvin,  OK 

32*  Haskell,  OK 

33.  John*  ton ,  or. 

34.  Kiowa,  OK, 
35*  Latijsar #  OK 

36.  Murray,  OK 

37.  Noble,  OK 

38.  Norwita,  OK 
39*  Pawnee,  OK 
40  *  Payne ,  OK 

41*  Puahmatoha,  OK 

42*  Stephens,  CK 

43-  El  Paso*  « 

44.  laanock,  IB 

45*  He£  Ferae/  XD 

46.  Lewis  4  Clark*  W 


47,  Missoula,  MT 

48*  Pondera,  MT 

49*  MoKenzie,  NO 

50.  McCIean,  HE 

51.  Mountrail.-  HD 

52.  Clackamas,  OR 

53.  yidci on ,  OH 
54*  Lane,  OH 
Si*  Marion,  OR 

56.  Wasco,  OR 

57.  Sennett,  3D 

58*  Charles  Mix,  SO 

Si,  Hughes,  SO 

ao.  Lpaiif  so 

61.  Mellette,  SO 

62*  Minnehaha ,  SD 

63.  Moody,  SO 

#4*  Tripp,  SO 

65.  Washabourgh,  50 

#6.  Yankton,  SD 

67*  Ferry,  WA 

6i.  Mason*  WA 

69.  Skagit,  WA 

70 .  Stevens ,  WA 
71*  Thurston,  WA 
72*  Escaotola,  AL 
73*  Broward*  1% 
74.  Duval,  FL 
75*  Isoasbia,  FL 

76 .  Hlilsbourough,  PA 

77.  .Fulton,  GA 
73,  Orleans,  LA 
79.  Leake,  MS 
SO*  Newton,  MS 
81*  Halifax,  UC 
32..  Mecklenburg,  HC 
82  *  Saspton,  HC 
i4*  Shelby,  TO 

85.  Qisrles ,City#  va 

36*  Fairfax,  VA 

87*  Herfolk,  VA 

38*  Montgeaufey,  MD 

89.  Falrilald,  CT 

fO*  Hartford,  CT 

91.  Hew  Seven,  CT 

92*  Lake,  IL 


773 
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TASLE  d.4  (continued) 


250-500  (continued) 


13. 

94. 

95. 

96. 

97. 

98, 

99, 
100. 
101. 
102* 
10  3. 
104. 
101, 
106. 
107, 
10S. 
109. 
110. 
ill. 

BOl^iOOO 


Lake  ,  IN 
Marion,  IN 
Aroostook,  ME 
Penobscot,  ME 
Washington  ,  M£ 
iarnsta^le,  MA 
Wafcaitif,  MA 
Barmga,  :€N 
taet,  MH 
Gladwin,  MI 
Ingham,  Ml 
Isabella,  MX 
Marcorab,  KT 
Muskeqon,  Ml 
Oakland,  mi 
Anoka ,  MN 
Carlton,  jg? 
Itasca,  MN 
Maknoman ,  MN 


1. 
3." 

a. 

7. 

a, 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
IS. 
16 , 
17. 
18. 

if. 

20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
21. 
26. 
27. 


Graham,  AZ. 
autte,  CA 
Imperial,  CA 
Inyo ,  CA 
Mendacino, 
Monterey,  CA  , 
fan  Joaquin,  CA 
San  Mateo,  CA 
Santa  Barbara,  CA 
Shasta,  CA 
Siskiyon,  CA 
Solano,  CA 
Tulare ,  CA  * 
Ventura,  CA 
La  Plata,  CO 
Montezuma,  CO 
Clark,  NA 

ElkO,  NA 

.  Otero,  NM 
Santa  WE,  NM 
Taos ,  NM 
Salt  Lake,  CT 
naitah,  ur 

Douglas,  KA 

Shawnee,  KA 

Jackson,  Ml 

Douglas,  NS 


112.  Hudson,  NJ 

113.  Monmouth,  NT 

114.  Geneaoef  NY 

115.  Nassau,  NY 

llf* .  Wtitgheiiif,  NY 

117.  Franklin*  NY 

118.  Hamilton,  OH 

119.  Alleghany.,  PA 

120 .  Providence  f  t\l 

121.  Km  hington ,  RI 

122.  Ashland,  Wl 
153.  Bayfield,  WX 

124.  Sawyer,  WI 

125,  Bristol  lay,  AK 
12#.  Kuskokwim,  AK 

127.  Outer  Ketchikan,  AK 

128.  Prince  of  Wales,  AK 

129.  Southeast  Fairbanks,  AK 
130*  Upper  Yukon,  AK 


.28.     Saline,  OK 

29.  Bryan,  OK 

30 .  Canadian ,  OK 

31.  Carter,  OK 

32.  Ch octaiw ,  OK 
33*  Cleveland/  OK 

34.  Crmig,  OK 

35.  Custer,  OK 

36.  Hughes,  OK 

37.  t  Leflore,  OK 

38.  Mcintosh,  OK 

39 .  Okfushee ,  OK 

40.  Pittsburg,  OK 

41 .  Pontatoo ,  OK 

42.  Wagoner,  OK 

43.  Washington,  OK 
44  •  Tessas ,  TX 

41.  -Bingham,  ID 

46.  Blaine,  mt 

47.  Cascade,  MT 
48*  Hill ,  MT 

49.  Rosebud,  MT 

50.  Valley,  MS 

51.  Benson,  nd 

52.  Sioux,  ND 

53.  Jefferson,  or 

54.  Klamath,  OR 


7S0 
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TABLS  D . 4    ( continued) 


'0  ^1000  (c?ntinued) 


r  3  . 

Umatilla t  OR 

/  4  • 

i#  • 

Buffalo,  SO 

74  , 

17, 

Carson,  iO 

75  • 

Si. 

Rogers  #  s© 

1m  * 

Sf, 

liebaoli,  ID 

77  « 

6Q  * 

61. 

Ormys  Harbor*  WA 

7f  , 

Cuyahoga,  OS 

62.. 

Kittitas,  WA 

SO  . 

Brows #  wi 

63, 

Dade  , 

81. 

Out agami  e ,  wi 

64, 

Coirabus ,  NC 

*  32. 

Shawnee  #  wi 

ii, 

Guilford,  NC 

83. 

Vials*  WI 

66, 

Scotland,  HC 

34- 

Barrow,  AK 

67, 

85. 

Kodiak,  AK 

68. 

Prince  Cleorge* 

86. 

Nome,  AK 

59, 

Middlsse^,  MA 

37. 

Sitka,  AK 

70. 

Suffolk,  MA. 

aa. 

Ikagwey-Yakutmt ,  AK 

71, 

Chippewa  ,  MX 

if. 

Wrangell-Petersburg,  AK 

72, 

Kent,  MX 

to. 

Honolulu,  HI 

1Q01-200Q  f_ 


1. 

2, 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7, 

8. 

9. 
10, 
11* 
12. 
13* 
14* 
U* 
16* 
17* 
18* 
It. 
20* 
21  * 
22* 
23* 
24* 
21* 
26* 

27- 
28. 


Yuma,  A3 

costira  Csitii  CA 
Fresno ,  CA 
Humboldt*  ca 
Kern,  CA 
Overside,  CA 
la^tssitc ,  CA 
San  Francis 00,  CA 
Sososa ,  CA 
Bender ,  CO 
Kassoe ,  NV 
Rio  Arriba,  NH 
Sedgwick,  K5 
Thur3 ton ,  HA 
teeek,  OK 
Kay,  OK 
May es #  OK 
Muskogee ,  OK 
Okmulgee ,  OK 
Osage,  OK- 
Ottawa,  OK 
Fottawat ami.  e ,  OK 
Kegels ,  OK 
Seminole,  OK 
Seguoymh,  OK 
Tarrant,  IX 
Lake/ 

Roosevelt , 


2f .  Yellowstone ,  MT 

30,  Multnomah*  OR 

31,  Dewey,  SO 

32,  Pennington,  Sfi 

33,  Okanogan,  WA 
34*  Fieroe,  WA 
3§.  Snohomish*  WA 

36.  Spokane ,  WA 

37.  Whatoom,  WA 

38.  Terrebonne,  LA 

39.  Neshoba,  MS 

40.  Cumberland,  NC 

41.  Hoke,  NC 

42.  Jackson, 

43*  Baltimore  City,  MD 

44*  Beltrami,  MN 

41*  Ramsey,  MN 

46,  Bronx,  NY 

47.  Franklin,  NY 
48*  Nlagra,  MY 

49.  Onondaga,  NY 

50 .  Queens ,  NY 

51.  Philadelphia,  PA 
12.  Memoninee,  WX 

S3*  Kaaai-Coek  Inlet,  AK 

14.  Ketohikan,  AK 

55.  Yukon-Koyukuk,  AK 


781 
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2001-5050 


TABLE  0.4  (concifLUBd) 


1 

Gila  a2 

3  ■ 

S  4  -mm       %  *? 

si  na 1        a  ^ 

A 

m 

AJ*s|aeQa#  WA 

3  a 

flranffa 

6. 

San  Bernardina,  OA 

7, 

5  an  Diega,  CA 

a* 

Santa  Clara,  OA 

9. 

Bernalilia,  NM 

io. 

Ban  Baval,  NH 

U. 

Valencia,  NM 

12. 

San  Juaa,  TO 

13. 

Adair,  OK 

14. 

Cadda,  OK 

15. 

Cherokee ,  OK 

16. 

Caroasche,  OK 

17. 

. Delaware*  OK 

18. 

McCurtain,  :  OK 

19. 

Dallas,  TX 

21  . 

3ig  Born,  MT 

22  . 

Glaaier,  MT 

23  . 

Relet  "fee,  ND 

24  • 

Shannon,  BB 

25. 

Tadd,  SB 

26. 

Kitsap,,  WA 

27, 

YaRima,  WA 

as. 

Fre<iffiairfc ,  WY 

29. 

Wayne,  *Mi 

30. 

31 : 

Erie,  NY 

32/ 

New  York,  NY 

33.  - 

King^  ,  NY 

34. 

Milwaukee/  WI  • 

35. 

Aleutian  Inlands,  AK 

36. 

Bethel,  AK 

37. 

Fairbanks^  AK 

38. 

Juneau,  AK 

Over  50 00 


1.  Apache  ,  A3 

2.  CQscsnino,  KZ 

3.  Mariaapa,  AS 

4.  . Navajo,  A2 

5-  Las  Angelas,  OA 

6.  McKlnley^  NM 


7.  Sac  Juan,  NM 
S.  Oklahama,  OK 
9*     Tulaa,  OK 

10.  Robeson,  NC 

11.  caak,  il 

12.  .  Anaharage,  AK 


Bauraas     A.  i  H  continued. 
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Sample 


1,  Dai  Horta,  OA 

2,  Arapahoe ,  CO 

3,  Utah,  OT 

4,  Kiowa,  OK 

5,  Pawatti  OK 

6,  Saskall,  OK 

7,  Lyman,  SO 
8  -  Ferry  # 

if*  Fendera*  MT 

10,  E^camtoia*  FX, 

11,  Laiake,  MS 

12,  Fairfield,  CT 

13,  Aroos took ,  Sffi 

14,  Penobscot,  ME 

15,  Hudson,  EV 
IS,  Has  Farca,  ID 
17,  Missoula,  OT 
IS,  Bppar  Yukon*  AK 


1,  Clark,  Wf 

2,  Montastffia,  CO 

3,  'Eulara,  CA 

4,  Teas,  NH 

5,  Unit as,  UT 
6-  Cus^ar*  OK 

7,  Mcintosh,  OK 

8,  Shawnea,  CK 

9 ,  Okfushae ,  OK 
10  m  Bingham,  ID 

11.  Sanson,  JTD 

12.  Grays  Harbor,  HA 
13-  Dada,  FL 

14.  St.   Louis,  MN 

15.  Out  actual  a,  WI 

16.  ea^tarauguj,  HY 

17.  Jackson,  MI 

18.  Cuyahoga,  OK 
19*  Sitka,  AK 
20,  Honolulu,  SI 


473 

28 

250 

15 

294 

18 

309 

19 

493 

3Q 

270 

1  £ 

lo 

306 

18 

356 

21 

2S9 

17 

30S 

la 

337 

2Q 

371 

22 

296 

IS 

170 

22 

328 

2Q 

493 

JO 

350 

21 

499 

30 

633 

28 

S90 

2d 

889, 

40 

620 

28 

642 

29 

104 

23 

977 

44 

569 

26 

805 

36 

940 

42 

777 

3S 

840 

38 

684 

31 

811 

36 

S96 

27 

883 

40' 

777 

35 

927 

42 

954 

43 

§67 

2S 
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(continued) 


Cour.rv  or  Census  m 
1QQ1-2Q0Q 

1*  Ceatri,  cm  ma 

2*  San  Franoisoo, 

3 ,  Washoe ,  NV 

4*  Seminole,  OK 

i,  Otrfcawm,  OK 

6 ,  Thuritsn*  NB 

7a  Sedgwick,  KA 

8  ,  Dewey,  SD 

9 .  Roosevelt,  ,  m 

10,  fiul^ommh,  OR 

1 1 »  Terrebonne ,  LA 

12.  Neshoba,  MS 

13.  Beltrami,  MN 

14.  Niagara/ mr 

15.  Franklin,  NY 
15.  Yuma,  AZ 

17,  Kenominee,  WX 


CA 


Indian 


1,106 
1,  885 
1,079. 
1,  665 
1,295 
1,108 
1,  089 
1,276 
1,643 
1,  577 
1,  427 
1,101 
1,601 
1,  206 
1,122 
1,  204 
1,  291 


Samp la 
Population 


3S 
66 
38 
58 
45 
39 
38 
45 
58 
55 
SO 
iS 
56 
42 
39 
42 
45 


200.1*5000 

1*  San  Doval,  NM 

2,  San  Bernardino,  CA 

3,  Pinal,  AS 
4 -  Orange ,  CA 
3,  Cherokee,  OK 
6  *  De lavage ,  OK 
7#  Harris,  TX 
t,  Yakima,  HA 

9  *  Big  Horse , 

10.  Holette,  TO 

11.  New  York,  NY 
12*  Hennepin,  MN 
13,  Kitsap,  WA 

,14,  San  Diego,  CA 

Over  50  00 

1,  Navajo,  A2 

2*  Oklahoma,  OK  , 

3.  EobeJon,  NO 

4.  Cook,  IL 

5.  MeKinley,  NM 
5#  Anohorage,  AK 


3,534 
2,246 
3,395 
2,548 
2,783 
2,211 
2,  002 
2,252 
2,087 
2,  941 

2,  lis 

4  ,  287 

3,  822 


/ 

12, 202 
6,515 

15,362 
5,154- 

13,784, 
5,594 


88 
56 
84 
64 
70 
55 
50 
56 
52 
74 
53 
;89 
107 
95 


244 
130 
307 
103 
275 
112 


-  ZS4 
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table  d,£ 

REGIONS 


Region 


State(s) 


1.  Alaska 

2.  Pacific  Northwest 

3.  Pacific  Southwest 

4.  Hawaii 

5.  Interior  Southwest 

6.  Central  Plateau 

> 

7.  Rocky  Mountain 

8.  Central  Southwest 


9.  Upper  Midwest  ' 


Alaska 

Oregon 
Washington 

California 
Nevada 


Arizona 

New  Mexico  $ 
Idaho 


Colorado 
ton tana 


Arkansas 
Oklahoma 
Texas 


igan 
Minnesota 
North, Dakota 
South  Dakota 
Wisconsin 


Sources  A  k  H  continued 


Region 


State (s) 


10*  Central  Midwest 


11.  South 


12,  New  England 


Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas        s 7 

Kentucky 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Ohio  ' 

Tinnessee 

Alabama 
Delaware 
Florida  , 
Georgia 
Louisiana 
Maryland 
Mississippi 
North  Carolina 
South  Carolina 
Virginia  ■ 
West  Virginia 


icticut 
Maine 

Massachusetts 
New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey 
New  York 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island 
Vermont 


TABLE  D-..7 


.    SAMPLING  ERROR 

BY  SIZE 

OF  GRQCT 

Sam^lina  Error  i 

s  Paretnt  bv  Size 

_.of_ 

Reported 

PffCillttQll 

2*000  1,000 

700 

S00 

300 

100 

50 

3                "  4 

5 

6 

S 

✓  14 

30  §r  70 

3  -     -  4 

S 

7  j 

13 

20  or  80 

2                  4  .  ■ 

4 

I 

6 

11 

10  or  90 

.   2    -    .  3 

3 

■  4 

i 

,5  orfS  - 

1  2 

3 

4 

ERIC 
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TABLE  D.8 

SAMPLING  ERRORS  OF  DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN  PERCENTAGES 


Number  of 


For  Percentaoefl  Around  10  and  90 
2,009  1.9-2.4  2.3-2.9 

1,000  2.7-3.4 

700 

500 

400 

300 

200* 

100 

For  Percentages'  Around  5  and  95 
2,000  1.4-1.8 
1,000 

700  • 

500 

400 

300 
,200 

100 


2.6-3.2 

3.0-3.8 

3,3-4,1 

3.7-4.6 

4,4-5.5 

3.0-3, a 

3,3-4.1 

3.6  4.5 

4,0-5.0 

4.6-5,8 

3,2-4.0 

3,5-4,4 

3.8-4.8 

4,1-5,1 

4.8-6,0 

3.8-4,8 

4,0-5,0 
4,2-5,2 

4,4-5,5 
4.6-5.8 

5,0-6,2 
5,2-5,9 

4,9-6.1 

5.5-6.9 
6.0-7.5 

1,7-2.1 

1,9-2,4 

2,2-2.8 

2.4-3,0 

2,7-3,4 

1.9-2.4 

2,1-2,6 

2,4-3.0 

2,6-3,2 

2,9-3,6 

2.3-2.9 

2.6-3.2 

2,7-3.4 

3,0-3,8 

2,8-3,5 

2,9-3,6 
3,1-3,9 

3.2-  4,0 

3.3-  4,1 

3.6=4,5 


Tnt^Hii  sua        *)   AAA               1  AAA 

interviews    ifuuu  ijUuu 

^AA 

£AA 

jIAA 

IAA 

JUU 

IAA 

200 

1  Aft 

100 

?ur  rSfrcentiqil  from  JU  to  oa 

i  i  £  e 

C  ft  £  0 

£    T   ^  B 

10=12 

1,000  4.5-5.6 

4.9-6.1 

5,5-6.9 

5,9-7,4 

6,2=7.8 

7,2-9.2 

1043 

700 

5.3-6.6 

5.9-1.4 

6,3-7,9 

8,0-10 

11-13 

*-  £  "1  1  Q 

^  i  a  a 

T  1  Q  1 

ll-li 

/*1-B,9 

i  £  a  e 

B*  7-11 

11-14 

inn  p 

JUU 

9.1=11 

12-14 

inn 

in  in 

10-12 

15=15 

100 

\  A  1*1 
1  4^1  / 

rut  rGf  uciiucimsB  aluijiiu  £U  mm  oy 

%  %  A  A 

4  ft  E  A 

E  A  £  *1 

8.2-9.8 

i  ooo                   i  &  i  5 

1  Q  4 

£  1  T  6 

700 

4,3-5,4 

4.7-5,9 

5,0-6,2 

5.5-6.9 

6,4-8,0 

8.6-10 

500 

5.1-6.4 

5,4-6.8 

5,8-7,2 

6,7-8,4 

B.8-11 

400  ' 

5,7-7,1 

6,1-7,6 

6,9-8,6 

9.0-11 

300 

6,5-8,1 

7.3-9.1 

9.2-11 

200 

8.0-10 

9.8-12 

100 

11-14 

i  TABLE  0,9 

SEX  AND  M  WIRIX  OF  PROPOffllCWS  TOR  Mi  SEGION 


M/f  H/r  M/F  K/F  M/F  M/F  H/F  H/F  H/F  M/F  H/F  M/F 

16-29  .19  ,20  ,20  .  21  .21  .20  ,24,18  ,  20  .  22  .  24 .28  .19  ,  22  .18,  ,17  .19  .21  .20  .  23  .  24 .22  ,16  .IB 

30-39  ,11  .10  ,10  ,10  ,09  .09  ,U  .09  .09  ,11  .09  .10  ,10  ,10  M  ,08  ,09  ,10  ,10  ,10  ,09  .08  ,09  .10 

40-49   .09  ,07  .08  .07  .07  ,08  .09  ,06  ,01  ,08  ,06  ,06  ,07  .08  .OR  .08  ,07  .OB  ,07  ,06  ,07  ,08  ,08  ,00 

§0-59   .06  .06  .05  .07  ,01  ,06  ,06,05  .05  .OS  ,04  ,04  .  06  ,07  ,  06  ,07  ,  06  .06  .  04  .06  ,05  ,  06  ,06  ,07 

£04uer  .07 .06  .06  ,07  .05  .10  ,07  ,05  ,07  ,06  .05  ,04  ,07  ,07  ,09  ,11  ,07  ,07  ,06,06  .06 .06  .08  .10 


Ragion 


TABLI  D.IO 

mum,  mm  sm,  m  and  m  quotas,  m  m\m  mm  m  rfct^ 

Sanple 


Alaste 

Pacific  Norttet 
Pacific  Southwest 


PopulBtlen 

Size 

Sax 

16-29 

30-39 

40-49 

50-59 

Oyer 

Error 

27,230 

267 

M 

51 

29 

24 

16 

19 

,06 

F 

53 

27 

19 

16 

16 

22,758 

277 

H 

55 

28 

22 

14 

17 

P 

58 

28 

19 

19 

19 

59,28? 

453 

H 

95 

41 

32 

23 

23 

F 

91 

41 

36 

21 

45 

567 

25 

H 

6 

3 

2 

2 

1 

> 

10 

F 

5 

2 

2 

2 

1 

88, 111 

762 

H 

152 

69 

53 

38 

53 

,04 

F 

168 

84 

61 

38 

46 

6,117 

lis 

M 

29 

11 

7 

D 

6 

00 

F 

33 

12 

7 

5 

5 

18,621 

189 

H 

36 

19 

13 

11 

13 

07 

F 

42 

19 

15 

13 

13 

67,738 

602 

H 

108 

48 

4i 

15 

54 

,04 

F 

102 

48 

48 

42 

66 

44,173 

425 

H 

fll  . 

38 

30 

26 

30 

.05 

F 

89 

43 

34 

26 

30 

15,041 

183 

H 

37 

18 

13 

7 

11 

,07 

F 

42 

18 

IS 

11 

11 

» 

31,654 

461 

M 

111  i 

41 

32 

23 

28 

,05 

F 

101  j 

37 

37 

28 

28 

Interior  Southwest 

■ 

Gaitra!  9Mmu 
Rocky  Mowtaln 
Central  Southwest 
lft%f  Midwest 
Central  tti&mt 
South 

H@wB>gland  23,638  256       m       ji    /  n 


in  ic  *w\ 


TABLE  FU1 

mil  popuation  camiiiZATioN  stm& 


Region 


1.  Alasta 


County/ 
Census  District 


State 


Alaska 


Mian 
Population 


215 


12 


9. 


10. 


Pad  fie  Northwest 

Josephina 

Oregon, 

U9 

14 

pacific  Southwest 

Colusa 

faiifomia 

205 

21 

Pacific  Southwest 

Churchill 

Nevada 

234 

21 

Hawaii 

iiawaii 

iiawaii 

41 

4 

Ut  si  mill 

Arizona 

00 

/ 

Interior  Southwest 

Dora  Ana 

New  Mexico 

108 

11 

Central  Plateau 

Heber 

*  Utah 

245 

25 

Rockv  Mountain 

Fiatiiead 

ni 
*'* 

J  / 

■        _  _ 

Central  Southwest 

Cotton 

i 

^datona 

212 

21 

Central  Southwest 

Kingfisher 

flklaharfi 

,162 

16 

Upper  Midwest 

Hardin 

Michigan 

190 

19 

L^per  Hidwnst 

Hard 

North  Dakota 

187 

19 

Central  Midwest 

Wley 

Kansas 

U4 

13 

South 

iUnds 

Mississippi 

91 

9 

south  ; 

Graham 

North  Carolina 

186 

19 

Hew  England 

cxmherlanrt 

Milne 

101 

10 

iouroe:  Cvirview 


0 
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SITES ,    SAEgLEB,    AND  INTSRVXZWSRS 


County/  Number  of 

State  Cmnmum  District  '  Sample  Intirviiwirs 


Samples  in  Ems term  States  (alphabetical! 


/I. 

Alabama 

Escambia 

15 

1 

2 . 

Connecticut 

Fairfield 

17 

1 

3, 

Florida 

Dade 

31 

2 

4. 

Illinois 

Cook* 

*  92 

S 

Maine 

Aroostook 

14 

1 

6* 

Maine 

Penobscot 

17 

1 

7, 

Mississippi 

Leake 

16 

1 

8. 

Mississippi 

Neshoba 

4S 

2 

9, 

New  Jersey 

Hudson 

15 

1 

Hew  York 

Cattaraugus 

40 

2 

n. 

New  York 

.  Erie 

77 

4 

12. 

New  York 

Franklin 

5§ 

3 

13. 

New  York 

Kings' 

62 

3 

14, 

North  Carolina 

Robeson 

154 

S 

IS. 

Ohio 

Cuyahoga 

42 

2 

16, 

Wisconsin 

Menominee 

5B 

3 

17. 

Wisconsin 

Outagamie 

 22 

2 

Total  for  Easter 

n  States 

782 

42 

Samples  in  Hawaii  and  Alaska 


1.  Alaska 

2.  Alaska 

3.  Alaska 
4  -  -Hawaii 


Upper  Yukon 
Aehoraoe 
Sitka 
Honolulu 


1 
5 
2 

.1 


Total  for  Hawaii  and  Alaska 


192 


Samples  in  Wesetera  States  fklphabetieal) 


1- 

Arizona 

Apache 

128 

2. 

Arizona 

Navajo 

122 

3, 

Arizona 

Maricopa 

10# 

4. 

Arizona 

Pinal 

79 

5, 

Arizona 

Yuma 

54 

6, 

California 

Contra  Costa 

50 

7, 

California 

Del  Norte 

'  22 

S. 

California 

Los  Angeles 

160 
73 
#5 
if 

t. 

Calif ornla 

Orange 

10. 

California 

Ssm  Bernardino 

11. 

California 

San  Diego 

6 
6 

s 

4 
3 
2 
1 

a 

4 
3 
4 


-  ,40 
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TABLE  D.12  (Continued) 


State 


Co  untiy/ 
Census  District 


Samples  in  w#ittra  stages   ( continued  1 


tf umber  af 
_Iatervievers 


12 . 

Ca'lif  §rnii 

San  Francisco 

55 

13  * 

California 

Tulare 

40 

14 . 

Colorado 

Arapahoe 

12 

1    i  e 
f  15, 

Montezuma 

27 

\    £6 . 

Idaho 

"j  Bingham 

42 

Nes  Perce 

23 

13  . 

Kansas 

Sedgwick 

49 

i  y  - 

Kansas 

Shawnee 

26 

20  . 

Louisiana 

Terrebonne  * 

42 

24  • 

leltrasni 

46 

Minnesota 

Hennepin 

34 

.24  * 

Minnesota 

St*  Louis 

37 

24 * 

Jackson 

36 

43  - 

Montana  * 
Montana  V 

Big  Bora 

60 

i  b  * 

Missoula 

16 

27* 

Hot  tana 

Pondera 

13 

28  * 

Montana 

Roosevelt 

47 

29  * 

Nebraska 

Thurston 

50 

30  - 

Hevada 

Clark 

29 

31  • 

.  Nevada 

Washoe 

49 

32  . 

Raw  Mexico 

McKinley 

138 

Haw  Mexico 

Sandoval 

S3 

J4. 

2?ew  Meici  co 

San  ijuan 

96- 

35  * 

Haw  Meacieo 

Taos 

29 

36  * 

Horth  Dakota 

Benson 

3# 

37  * 

Eforth  Dakota 

Rolette 

68 

38  * 

Oklahoma 

Cherokee 

65 

Custer 

23 

40. 

Oklahoma 

64 

41. 

Oklahoma 

Haskell 

12 

42, 

Oklahoma 

Kiowa 

*  14 

43. 

Oklahoma 

McXistosh 

44 

44, 

Oklahoma 

Okfuskee 

37 

45. 

Oklahoma 

Oklahoma 

115 

46. 

Oklahoma 

Ottawa 

Sf 

47* 

Oklahoma 

ijehnston 

2% 

48. 

Oklahoma 

\  SeminQia* 

49 

49, 

Oregon 

Multnoirmh 

45 

SO. 

South  Dakota 

Dewey 

58 

51. 

South  Dakota 

Lyman 

14 

§2, 

Texas 

Harris 

57 

S3, 

Utah 

Unitah 

30 

54. 

Utah 

Utah 

14 

55* 

Washington 

Ferry 

16 

5#* 

Washington 

dray a  Harber 

31 

3 
2 
1 
1 

2 

i 

2 

1 

2 

2 

4 

2 

2 

3 
2_ 

i. 

2 

2 

1 

2 

7 

4 

S 

1 

2 

3 

3 

1 

3 

1 

1 

2 

2 

S 

3 

1 

2 

2 

3 

1 

-> 

j> 
1 
1 

2  ' 


41  - 

796 


\ 


ERIC 


}  TABLE  D, 12  (continued) 

County  Number  of 

State  „___-_^«  Census  District  Sample  Interviewer 

gairaTeis  is  Westers  States   (continued).  & 

S7,     Washington                              Kitsap  99  5 

58*     Washington                             Yakima   §fi.  — ^ 

Total  for  Westera  States  3,125  17S 

79  Sites                 SMS  TOTAL  4  f 097 


737 


-  42  - 


FIGURE    D .  3 
SOURCES   OF  SIAS 


.Field   Intl^iiWif  gridi^giisign 

•  Bessographle  ehif i^ttf iities 

•  Personality 

•  SkiIXs/«perAanee 
*    •  Attitudes 

9  £ipf£tatis5S - 
§  Motives 

•  Perceptions 


^iffondiat  fridiipsittlQi 

•  Demographic  characteristics 

•  Personality 

•  Expectations 

9  Ftfeiptioni, 


Fracedures  Used  in   cha  StudT 

•  Hew  the   study  is   Istt^dysid  i&d  explained 

•  Aaspicis   and  sponsorship 

•  Warding   of  qutstisfig 

•  Length  of  field  interview  scheduljb 

■  - 

•  Sequencing  of  quest/ions 

•  Methods   of   recording  answers 
t  faying   the  respondent 


T 


INTERACTION  BETWEEN 

,  AND  RESPONDENT 


J 


INTERVIEW  PRODUCT 


Source!     Iiekbiftf     Final  Consultation  Rauort, 

—        .  ..  -  43  - 
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*  \ 

.    '  4 
FIGURE  D*^  - 

FXSI*D IKTSaVTSWSR. '.  S.  TRAINING  PROGRAM 
National  Indian  Management  Salvias  of  America,  Inc. 

s3 


9:00  a.m*  Unit  Is  Welcome  and  Schedule 

10; 00  a.m.*  Unit  2t  Orientation 

11 :00  a.m.  Omit  3 1  purpose  of  the  Study 

1:00  p.m.-  Unit  4:  Building  good  Interview  Relationships 

2i00fri.nu  Unit  Bt  Making  the  Initial  Contact 

3:00  p.m.  Unit  6,  Sampling  Principles  and  Procedures 

4:00  p.m.  Adjourn  ' 


§  1 00  Uni-L  7:     Using  the  Field  Interview  Schedule 

I0t00  a*a.  Unit  Si     Stimulating  Disenssion«Prohing          -  4 

"11:00  a.m.  Unit  9:     Recording  the  Interview  \ 

   Tr1???^  — —  -r-^^ 


1:00  p*m*  Unit  10:     Fraotlce  Interviewing 

3:00  ^q.nu  Unit  11 1     Non«Response  and  Cali^oaok  Strategy 

4i00^p,m-        K  Adjourn 


9:00  a,m,  Unit  12?  BiagtiesiBg  Interviewer  Effectiveness 

10 1 00  a.m,  Unit  13s  Administrative  Procedures 

11:00  a.m*  Unit  14;  Office  forms 

   -T.HTifls  _-  r^^- ---    -  TTT 


i^OO  e,m.  Unit  IS:  Bistrihutisg  Souseheld  Sample  Addresses 

2:00  ©*bu  Unit  lit  Debrief ing  the  Field  Interviewers* 

3:00  p*M,  .  Unit  17 1  Evaluation  and  Sffl^ary 

4:0Q^p-m-  ;  Adjourn  .  f  -..^ 

<    _!   -  i  =J_J^^^^Ja^=^^J^_^a^——-——iB^^ 


X7 


733> 


FIGURE    D.  5 
INSTRUCTOR  *  5  MATERIALS/NZWSPRXNTS 


KLewsprint   Title 


fll"  Training ' Materials 

N2  Studv  Objective 

N3  PL  92-310           •  . 

N4  l^pgses  of  the  Field  Study 

KS  Agenda 

N#  Main  suh-Points 

NT  Fivi  leists  of  the  Initial  Contact 

NS  Typical  Respondent  Questions 

N9  Mais  Points" of  the  Sampling  Design 

N10  Household  Listing  on  the  Control  Card 

Nil  Non-Sample  and  Hon-Interview  Codes 

N12  Side- 1  'of  the  Control  Card 

N13           ^  Side  2  of  the  Control  Cifi 

Nl4          ^  Interviewer  Cheeks  within  the  Field  Interview  Schedule 

HIS  "Skipping"  Sequences 

Nli  Page  1  of  the  Field  Interview  Schedule 

N17  Page  S  of  the  Field  Interview  Schedule 

Nil  Page  9  of  the  Field- interview  Schedule 

HIS  Page  10  off  the  Field  Interview  Schedule 

N20  Appropriate  Probes 

N21  Samples  of  "Qpen-taded"  Questions 

Samples  of^  "Closed"  Questions  and  of  " write-Up"  Questions 

N23  lieraple  of  Completed  Field  Interview  Schedule  Page 

H24  Field  Interview  Selected  Topical  Areas 

H2S  Definitions  of  Non-Sample  and  Kon- Interviewer 

N26  Control  Card  ' 

N27  Control  Card 

N2S  Sources  of  lias  in  Conducting  the  Interview  and  Record* 

-  ing  the  Responses 

H2f  Progress  Report  Forms  % 

N30  Interviewer  Evaluation  * 

N31  Types  of  -Response  Error 

N32  Field  Interviewer  Production  Schedule  . 

E33  Travel  IScpense  "Report 

83  4  ,  Time  Sheet  to  Report  Time  Worked 

N3S  Material  Request  Form  m 

H36  Sample  Address  Summaries 


Source  ?     Overvi  ew 


800 


TRAINING  ESATSR2ALS/HA?TO0TTTS 

1.  Field  Jater%Ftever  Folder * 

2  ^ield  Intifviiwafs  Manual.  .  .  _  _     _  - 

Si  Overview  "of  tht  iu^iy  of  Adult  Xndian  Educations     Needs  and 

Programs  , 

4.  1  Corporate  Description  of  TOiS*  ... 

5  •  Aiiaiimint  of  Unit  Is     w#l<=sme  and  fohedule  (Manual) 

6,  atatiMPt  of  Professional  Ithies  mad  Privaey  Act  of  19/4  (Manual) 

7.  Assessment  of  Unit  2i  Orientation; 
a  na^pri  tvM  rin  of  ^  the  Survey  (Manual)  - 

I!  Mmjo?lS!?eS:  H^spe-Jad  Design  of  the  Field  interviewers 
Training  Program) *  1 

10  Uses  and  Users  of  the  Results   (Manual)  . 

11  i  ?ield  Interviewer  Reeponsibilities   (tot  is  Your  Job  in  the 

lurvsv  of  Education?) *  • 

12  '  Steps  ln~£©ndurting  a  iurvey  WmiM)  - 

13^  Assessment  of  Unit  3:     Purpose  of  the  Survey, 

14  i/nterviewine  (Manual).  jl     -  ,  * 

15 ;  Flow^eincriase  the^-Respondent '  s  Receptivity  (Manual). 

16.  How  to  Introduce  Yourself   (Manual)  . 

it  Assessment  of  Omit  Si     Making  the  Initial  Contact, 

Si  Son'leSSnse  and  Gali-Back  Strategy  (Manual)  .    tJuplicated  by 
»28- 

lf.  control  cards  for  Each  Trainee,  ,u 

20,  The  Adult  Indian  Educatien  Survey  Questionnaire  (Manual), 

21 I  Maintaining  Rapport  (Manual) 

22.  Gathering  Personal  Data  Informatics  (Manual) . 

23.  Assessment  of  unit  7t    Using  the  Questionnaire. 

24  stimulating  Discussion— Probing ,  '  .  .UM 

23  Assessment  o£  Unit  S,     Stimulating  Discussion— Prabing,. 

26.  Recording  the  Interview  (Manual  1  .  . 

27  Assessment  of  Unit  10  %     Practice  Interviewing.  . 

28,  HoB-ISSnse  and  Call-Back  Strategy  (Manual).     Duplicated  by 

29  Assessment  of  Unit  Hi     Hon-RMPOM*  and  C*ll-8ac* Jff^W 

11"  Assessment  of  Unit  12s    Diagnosing  Interviews  S££ ectiveness. 

31  Assessment  of  Unit  13 1    Administrative  Procedures  - 


32. 


HjaeaanmiiL  wu^a  —  —  .      - — :  ri — 

Assessment  of  Unit  17 1     Valuation  Summary, 


Source i    Overvi ew 


801 


FIGURE  0,7 

MOLT  INDIAN  TOM  FIBfl  EM,  TOD  ITOVIBL  MMGt  TOOM 


Source;  liael&sri,  Ftial  QpnguMlgri ijjttjrt 

§03 


er|c  802 


! 


TABLE  0,13 

FIELD  INTERVIEW  TRAINING  PROGRAM 
WESTERN  STUDY 
BEGINNING  TOY  1,  1979 
TOD  IMG  JUNE  30,  1980 

SUMMARY 

NUMBER  OF 

LOCATION  PATS  SAMPLE  INTERVXgWERg 

1,  Tacoma,  WA  July  18-20,   1979  264  (12) 

2,  San  Francisco.  CA  July  23*25,  1979  353  (1<5) 
3-     Los  Angeles ,   CA                July  26-28,    1979               427  (21) 

4,  Flagstaff,   A2  Aug-   15-17,   1979  383  (19) 

5.  Albuquerque,   NM  Aug,   20-22,   1979  385  (If) 


1,814  (88) 
NUMBER  OF 

STATE                                                      COUNTY  SITES                SAMPLE  INTERVIEWER $ 

Training  Session  Location i     ficemi,  WA 

Pates  -     July  1^-20,  1979 

1.     Washington                        1-     Ferry                            16  (1) 

2-     Grays  Harbor               38  (2) 

3,  Kitsap                           99  (  5) 

4.  Yakima                           66  (  3) 

2*     Oregon                                5,     Multomah                       45  (2) 


264  (13) 

Gaining  Session  Location i     iaa  Francisco,  CA 

Satis;     July  23-25,  1979 

1,  California  1-     Contra  Costa  SO  (2) 

2.  Pel  Norte  22  (  1) 

3.  Sara  Francisco  SS  (  3) 

2.  Nevada  4,     dark  29  (  1) 

5.     Washoe  49  (2) 


205  (  9) 

Training  Session  Location i     Los  Angeles,  CA 
~  Dates  t     July  26^28,  1979 

1,     California  1.     Orange  73  (4) 

2,  San  Bernardino  65  (3) 

3.  Tulare  40  (  2) 

SO  i 


-  48  - 


Tanla  D*13  (eontinu#d5 

NUMBER  OF 

STATE  COUNTY  SITES  5AMP.L5  T  NTS?,  VIEWER  5 

4.     San  Diego  39  (4) 

Les  toggle j  16.Q..  ,  (8) 


Training  Bmrnmiom  Location i     Flagstafif,  A2 

- —   Ptttif     August   j.5-17.  1973 

1 -  Arizona 


427  (21) 


2,*  Utah 


1 

Apache 

128 

(65 

2. 

Navajo 

123 

(6) 

3. 

Pinal 

70 

(4) 

4. 

Yuma 

S4 

(3) 

5. 

Maricopa 

106 

(5) 

6. 

Uintah 

30 

(1) 

7. 

Utah 

14 

__LL)_ 

S33 

(26) 

Gaining  Session  Looa-^ion:  hXhuq-umr^um  *  NH 

- —  Paten*  Atlaust   20^22,  197t 

1,  Colorado 
2  #     Hew  Mexi  so 


Trai&Asg  Session  Location!     Syracuse,  NY 


I. 

Arapaho# 

12 

(1) 

2, 

27 

(1) 

3* 

lan  Doval 

-  S3 

(4) 

4, 

Taos 

29 

(1) 

S* 

McKinley 

138 

(7) 

6* 

San  iJuan 

— CB> 

3S§ 

(If) 

Trainis^  Sassisn  Location?  Chisago, 
 .   .  D»t««i     February  2fi~2fi.  1070 

1,  Wisconsin                           1.     Henominae  58  (2) 

2 .     Quatagmmie  27  ( 1) 

2,  Illinois  3,  Cook  92  (5) 
3*     Ohio                                     4#     Cuyahuga  42  (2) 


219*  (10) 


1*     Haw  York                           1#  Cattaraugus  40  (2) 

2.  Kings  62  (3) 

3.  Erie  77  (45 

4.  ■  Franklin  59  (3) 


Table  0*13  (continued) 


COUNTY  5TT55 


NOTER  OF 


2*  Maine 

3,  Ct^naeCti  jus 
4*  Jersey 


Training  Session  Looation: 


3  . 

6. 

7. 

a. 


Arrostoek 

Fairfield 
Hudson 


14 
17 

IT 

15, 


1*  Alabama 

2.  Miaaissippi 

3.  Florida 

4.  North  Carolina 


Training  Session  Location: 
 Dates. 

Oklahoma 


2 •  Texas 

3.  Louisiana 


1,  Escambia 

2.  Leake 

3.  Neshoba 

4,  Dada 

5  *  Robeson 


301 


16 

16 
45 

31 
262 


Wes^gate  Motel— Oklahoma  City 
Mureh   20^22,    1979  . 


1 ,  Cherokee 

2,  Seminole 

3,  Custer 

4  *  Delaware 

5 .  Haskell 

6 .  Kiowa 

7.  Mcintosh 
8  *  Okf ushee 
f ,  Ottawa 

10  -  .Tohston 

11  *  Oklahoma 

12*  Harris 

13,  Terr  aboaae 


(1) 
(15 

(1) 

OH 

(16) 


(15 

(1) 
(2) 

(2) 
LSJ 

(14) 


65 

(3) 

49 

£2) 

— » 

CD 

6  4 

(3) 

12 

(1) 

14 

(1) 

44 

(2) 

37 

(2) 

S9 

(3) 

23 

(1) 

IIS 

(S) 

57 

(2) 

121 

604 

(28) 

-  so  - 


"able  c.13  (ssntiauid} 


COUNTY  SITES 


SAMP  LI 


NUMBER  OF 

interviewers 


Training  Session  Lc-ntion;     Great.  Falls,  MX 
 .  ^  t  April    ?5-77.  1979 


Montana 


Idaho 


1*  Roosevelt: 

2,  Big  Horn 

3*  Missoula 

4-  Pssderi 

i«  Bigham 

6 m  Hes  Ftrce 


Training  Session  Uettloni     Bijraarok*  ND 
 P<  W  I  April   25-27,  1979 

1.  North  Dakota  le  Benson 

2,  Rolette 

2.  South  Dakota  3,  Lyman 

4  -  Dewey 


Training  Session  Locations  Kansas  City*  KS 
—  .  PitM!     Mav  2^4.  1979 


1.  Nebraska 

2.  Kansas 

3.  Missouri 


1 .  Thurston 

2.  Setwich 

3 .  Shawnae 

4  *  Jaokson 


Training  5 ess-ion  Locations  Minneapolis,  MN 
 Sates f      Mav  2^4.    19  79 


Minnesota 


1,  Beltrami 
2 «  Hennepin 
3,     St.  Louis 


47 
SO 
16 
13 

42 


201 


36 
68 

14 

sa 

176 


50 

49 

26 


161 


46 
84 

167 


(  2) 
3) 
1) 
1) 

(  2) 
(  1? 

(10) 


(  2) 

(  3) 

C  1) 

f  7) 


(  9) 


(  2) 

(  2) 
(  1) 

XJU. 
(  7) 


(  2) 
(  4) 

C  a) 
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-  1 1  - 


Date  : 


D.l 

FX1LD  I.&T5RVTZWSHS  '    PROGRESS  ^5HQ5^ 

Weak 


1.  TQtal  number  atf  castrol  ^ards  regiivei.  *   -  *  *  ■ 

2*  Number  or  contsroi  eafdi  la  non-aainple  categories* 

3,  Number  o£  field,  interviews  within  n©a*intervifetfg, 

4.  Total  ai^tr  ©f  aoiRplete4  interviews*  *■»«■,•. 


§ ,  Response  rata  **-.**»••■••* 

#  *  tabi9/uous  answer  s 

7*  Refusals. 

8.  Field  Interview  Schedules  evaluated  as 
11  less  thin  fully  complete"  - 

f,  Uniformity  *  •  1 

10.  Other  "qmo's"   ,«•••*•*       *  * 


Source:     Baokbert,  Hsai  Conaulfcafcioo  RepQgfe. 

80S 

.  -  sa  - 


EXHIBIT  Ds2 
SAMPLE   ADDRESS  SUMMARY 


ID  NUMBER 


FT3LD 


RESPONDENT 


RESPONDENT  NAME 
ADDRS3S 

CITY, STATE, ZIP  CODS 


1st       2nd    i  3r£ 


•HON-SAOTLl   -  HON  XWmJCTlWfi 


MOV 

m 
mo 

NSA 
NUR 


NAB 

RNAH 

TV 

SEP 


Source s     HackJbart :     Final  Cgngultatign.  Report 


-  S3  -  809 


ERIC 


1.     Haw  interesting  was  the  interview? 


2*     About  haw  long  was  thi  ifitir^iewl 


3,     How  did  you  feel  about  the  length? 


4,     Do  you  feel  you  ware  able  to  express  your 
opinioma  fully? 


5.     How  well -.did  the  interviewer  oonduot  toe  interviewl 


6,  How  well  did  toe  interviewer  explain  the  purpose  of 
toe  study? 

7.  what  suggestions  do  you  have  that  would  make  » 
interview  like  this  sore  pleasast? 

\ 


Source,:     Haokbert,   riaaJ.  confutation  Report, 


810 


EXHIBXT  D.4 

CARDS   US  ZD  IN  THE  HOME  XNTSRVTEWSS..  STUDY 


A, 

0* 
D." 
E. 
J," 

d. 
a." 

i.! 

L._ 


^UNDER  $100 

^$100-149 

^1150-199 

1200-249 
_$2§0*299 
^5300-349 
fc$350*399 
_$400-499 

3500-199 
..$606*699 
^.$700-899 
.OVER  1900 


PER-  MONTH 


EsrtreAly 
Satisfied 


Extremelv 
Dissatisfied 


m  a  a  H  m  m  n 


TO  BE  RETAINED  BY  PERffiT  HOLDER 


X#  the  imdersigaed  {  )  parent   (  )  guardian 
of  , 
Isitfugti^i  Pamit  Number  :  . 


do  hereby  coaaeat  to  his  or  her  opermtioa 
of  a  motor  vehicle  -agon  the  public  highway 
whea  aceompaaieC  by 


whs  iiit  least  25 


years  of  age  and  la  the  holder  of  a  valid 
operator's  or  chauffeur's  license  nmber 


Signature  of  pas-eat  or  guardiaa 


811 

\  -  55  - 


Daager  Signals 
Bleeding 

Chills  and  fever 

Extreme  shortness  of  breath 

B±*zy  spells 

Selling 

Problems  with  visiov 


E3IBIT  0*4  (Continued) 


WANTED:     PSKSCN  FOR  TEAOIER '  5  AIDE 

Must  have  high  school  diploma*     Be  neat,  well  groomed,  and  able  to  cope 
wi^h  children*     Would  prefer  someone  withal  Tftentary  age  child  or  children* 
Regular  working  hours  SiOO  a*m.  -  3:00  p*m.     Must  be  willing  to  attend  in- 
service  training  programs  for  on©— hair  day  an  Saturdays  for  the  first 
mon-Eh  of  employment*     Inservice  participants  will  receive  compensation  for 
t^me  spent  in  inservice.     Contact  R.y*iayne,   Principal,   Castlerock  : 
Elementary  School,  1110  South  Crest'  Road,  Little  Rock,  ^kimai  or  phone  : 
for  appoin-fasast  S37*7f 04  I 


EOT  WING  MAINTEHANCT. 
Full  time.    We  are 
looking  for  a  con— 
scientiaus  person  to 
be  responsible  for 
interior  and  exterior 
bui lding  appearance . 
You  must  be  able  to 
perform'  minor 
electrical,  plumbing 
and  carpentry  repair 
work*     Some  knowledge 
of  heating  and  air 
conditioning  desirable 
but  will  consider 
training*     We  offer 
liberal  company 
benefits  including  a 
good  retirement 
hospitalitmtion  and 
life  insurance.  Write 
Box  W-16,  c/o  this 
paper 


STATE  OF  MISSISSIPPI 
SOTFLQWEE  COUNTY 


SS  t 


I  hereby  accept  service  af  the 
Subpoena  requiring  my  attendance  as 
a  Juror  in  the  District  court  of 
Mississippi,   Indianola,  when  notified 
and  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  saifi 
Subpoena  received  this  day  from  ^he 
Sheriff  of  said  County, 


Signed  this 

S  i  TOature^:_ 
ADDRESS  


day  of 


1977 


Phone. 


SUBSTIiUTfi"  LISRARliW 
to  work  at  information 
desk,  irregular  hours 
throughout  the  year*  - 
ML3  required ,  experience 
in  public  library 
reference  work  preferred, 
Salary  dependant  upon 
Experience  -  $4.96  - 
95.40  per  hour.  Apply 
at  Public  Library  Office, 
307  East  College '.street- 


HOSTyHOSTESS 

for  Noon  hour 

meal 

only.     10  liii 

2  p*m.  M*F. 

Apply 

Hungry  Horse, 

Hwy  f 

North 

coottor  ra?  WANTED 
for  Saturday  mornings* 
Folding  clothes  and 
counter  work*  Wee 
Wash  It,   326  South 
SHiiton  *i  


7A  Detergents,  Bleaches,  Grooming  Aide, 
Paper  Goods 


-  Si  - 
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EXhIBiT  0,4  (Continued) 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 


BRIM 


U! 


t 

0R00H-RACE 

Hiimber  of  \^ 
Thie  Harriagi 

If  Previously  Harried 

gDUCATlON-Sp 

icify  Highest  Grade  Completed 

Last  Har 

rioge  Ended 

PI  ^m^rlh  flfu 
U J  EiSLIllUi  y 

High  School 

ColjejiG 

White,  Negro,  Aaltlein  Indian,  Etc. 
(Spoil fy) 

f 

i 

>*_.  

or  Annuitant 
(Specify) 

19! 

$  Disth, 
Divorce, 
or 

Arinuiient 
20s. 

On  Hbn.  U 
20b. 

[0,l,2,M,or 

i  i  i i i  M  i  •  i) 

21. 

1,2,3,  OR  4) 

1,2,1,4  OR 

* 

BRIDE-RACE 

Number  of 
1*hls  Hirrijp,e 

If  Iriviously  Harried 
Lest  Harrlaee  Ended 

EDUCATlOH-Sni 

;cify  jjlpjiest 

firaila  Completed 

Elesentarv    Hlch  School 

CqlU)|»c 

White,  Negro,  Aaerican  Indian,  Itc, 
(Specify) 

22. 

! 

First,  Second 
of  Annulment 
(Specify 
23, 

By  Death, 
Divorce, 

24a. 
i 

On  Hon,  YR 
24b, 

(0,1,2,3,4,0 

•iliiifiii) 

25, 

r(U,3,  OR  4 

STATE  C0P¥ 


vU 


/ 


HELP  WANTED! 

APPLY  IN  PEKSON 
HOURS  4  to  R  p.i, 
JOBS  OPEN  FOR  CLERKS ! 


l  L.  /V,'.    \  :A* 


IHIROENCY  TREATMENT 

External  -  flush  with  water,  then  wash  with  vinegar 
Internal  -  drink  large  quantities  of  water  or  milk 
Eyei  -  flush  imidiately  with  water  for  at  least  10  ilnutas 
Then  call  physician 


1  l.i 


} 
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EXHIBIT  D*4  (asnEinued) 


Sfiaeevlde  Ssvlngs  sad  Lara  AMaeiacira 
Request  far  Perianal  Money  Order 


19. 


I 


'PURCHASER 


ADDRESS 


PAYABLE  TO 


lii^i  bisk 


AMOK! 


You  Ch  LI  am  3  Personal  Oriifs 
On  TUi  Blank 


6m  9-75-DP-125 


TOTAL  mdi 
CHARGES 
TOTAL 


Personal  Si^^ary 

eogs?e  V,  tbgmas 

Address  I 
Edueatien: 
E^peienee : 
P^rsosal  Dace: 


Train  i^iduJj 

Depttture  f'tfott  ^get 

Animal  is 

Greene  om 

7 :20  a.m. 

5z5Q  p.m. 

liOO  p.m. 

1:00  a.m* 

Bus  Schedule 

Departure  from  Magee 

AfflTil  In 

Greeneown 

12:30.  p. a* 

3:JQ  a.m. 

9:30  p.m. 

10:30  a*m* 

7£ 

fflOTLAE 

TEE 

GE0SS 
FAT 

with— 

HOLDING 
TAX 

net 

PEEI0D 
TODING 

PAf  STATIffiHT  -  DETACH  MD  1ETAJH 


•FRCtt      /      TO       /  mCL 

SEOTLAK    4^  4fer, 

/2c 

it 

TOTAL  EABSraGS 

WH/TAX 

TOTAL  DEDUCTIONS 

AHOTHT  Of  CSS 

»  IS 


^5T 
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EgBHIT  i,D  (oemtisued) 


i 

! 
« 

1 

Overall  Evaluation: 


Off LOrtE  EVALUATION  FORM 

Peer         Adequate  Fair         Good  Excellent 


Hiegimenditign  t  Dismiss  Ustalia  Promote 


eaHBaeagg  g 


Signature  of  iupirtior 


^*    _      »  hsve  fiid  the  graluat£on  of  me  ( agree /disa^^eteO  wish  it* 

(If  you  disagree  with  the  evaluation  recoTOmndKians ,  gg^ati,  «plaim  why*) 


Sij^Murm  of  ^^ioyti 


BW  DO  PAKTCIFAOTS  USE  FOOD  STAHFS? 

Anyone  in  the  household  m.  tak*  feed  sta^  book  to  an 
authorized  food  store  and  use  stups  like  13317  ^e  buy  food. 

Food  stops  cm  bft  wed  to  buy  almost  any  food,  or  itedj  and 
plants  to  grov/food  for  the  recipient's  e«m  use.    They  cansQ-e  be 
used  toVbuy  liquor,  b«er»  ''elganttu,  somp,  or  ether  seised  it  Ms, 
And  recipient^  cannot  sell  food  stops  to  the  grocer  or  anyone  else* 

Hos^  stores  are  authorised  to  accept  food  straps, 

i\  / 


ALL  BRANDS  §0$ 

Correct  Change  Only 

Ds^  " *  ckals ,  Dines  or 
Quarters 
Only 

ALLOW  COmS  TO  DROF 
;  BEFGlfi  MAKING  S&1CTIQN 


-   if  - 


/ 
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EXHIBIT  4SD  CeemEinued) 


SUNFLOWS  COUNTY  COURTEOUS  £ 


BUILDING  DIRECTORS 


AudlEei> 

117 

Cl«k  af ;  Csu« 

aofi 

211 

Partly  &  Sildisa's  Smwiem 

219 

Food  Swp  Frog^si 

222 

Health  Dipara^ii 

127 

Mocor  7ehiel#  DapasliH^t 

102 

Fublie  Worts 

109 

Sheriff 

103 

Frisra  Congrsl  CmMr 


764-7667 


H^QO  (2) 

.  (3) 

S  Airrcma  1 1  ft 

(4) 

Leeml  H€**S 

<6) 

USC  Updoes 

(12) 

Fusniiure  Eapair 

equipnflttC  isms  b*  rmfyrasd  fco  EhiJ  diiki    Cs«i  msy  be  TMcrvtd 
£m  W  more  fhri  erne  hmi*'   0bfl*rv«  f^-"  pMMd  is  yew  playlsg  ifat* 


NJJffi 


ma 


TBS 
IN 


EQUIPMENT 

gggtikJ^D  OUT 
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sf  £bm  City 

sf  Hffi?  Tort 

New  f erk 

Ffmk's  Used 

Gars,  Inc- 

Plaintiff 

Against 

Tom  Fradg^gy 

ast 

Dgfmdiai 

SUl 

MMS 

A  itittsiil  sf  tht  nature  nd 
iybicws  q£  thm  plaintiff's 
causa  sf  isllsii  is  bs  fellows  i 


Act: i cm  for  money  damages ,  for 
$240  •00  due  aving  plaiMiff 
from  Mid  daxa 


-  ii  - 


DATA  PROCESSING  FLOW- FROM  RECEIPT  OF  QUESTIONNAIRE/ 
INTERVIEWS  TO  DAT i  READY  FOR  ANALYSIS 


. Beeisioa  whether  accept 
reject*  or  return  t§  field 


g«pia  iafQriaatiea 
ones  nsn^fespofisi 

forms 

Ansi^  Serial  4^ 

numbers 

i 

Cadlag 

Check^codia  g 


f        la  book 

stif  ma 


Keypunching 
Verifyins 

List  ia  order 
by  s»ple  book 


S^plt  information 
rasa  qu^timiifi 

s  i 

»        Assign  serial 
ambers 


Editing 
&eek  editing 

wodiag 

Che  ck-odi  C  ins 

Eaypunchiag 
Verifying , 

i 

yjf  la  order 
by  sample  book 
number 


Editing  of 

subunit  information 

Gieok  editing 

i 


Coding 


Che  ck-»en  ding 

! 

Kaypuachiri 
Verifying 


Hfi^e  card 
flies 


Onto 


Distributions 
non-*  response  by 
aj,!  aval. "labia 
vmrlabias , 


Compare  listings 
with  sample  books 
Every  address 
accounted  far? 

i 

Correction? 


Merge  card 
files 
oat©  tape 

Mid  cod©  check  Wild  code  check 

i 

Corrections 
Rertm  cheetk 

■i 

Goasisteacy 
check 


torrectlsas 
Rerua  cheek 

; 

Consistency 
cheek 


Horn  response 
analysis 
CompntatAsn  of 
Heights  If 
necessary 


DisCTihutions  Corrsetions 
of  response  Eem  check 

by  gll  isforsarion  ^ 
avallabJe  also    S&trise  case  check 
for  OOP- geapoas e  Corrections 


Corrections 
Reran  eheak 

I 


btresa  ease  check 
Cerrectieas 


Add  dictionary       Add  dictionary 


Generate  new 
variables 
(Brackets «  deciles  * 

combinations , 

county  date 

indexes) 


Generate  new 
variables 


transfer  la  weights 
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Mala  file  reply 

i 

Analysis 


Transfer  ia 

weights  and 

variables  from 

larger  tmic 

Subunit  fUe  reply 

1  h 
Analysis 


THIS  w  ADULT   INDIAN  EDUCATION  SURVEY 
FIELD  INTERVIEW  SOTEDUL2 
DATA  PROCESSING  FLOW 
The  following  paper  describes  briefly  the  requirements  for  handling 
the  data  processing  flow  from  receipt  of  the  field  interview  schedule  to 
the  point  is  which  the  data  will  be  reedy  for  analysis.    The  paper  is 
divided  into  six  Mcfclons.     Bach  section  specifies  the  itepi  required  to 
complete  that  section  and  the  interface  between  one  section  and  another* 
The  six  sections  are: 

(1)  Field  Control  Procedures 

(2)  Editing  and  Check  Editing  Procedures 

(3)  Coding  and  Check  Ceding  Procedures 

(4)  Cleaning  of  Wild  Codes  and  Inconsistencies 

(5)  Generating  Study  Variables 
1 

(6)  Response  Rate  Analysis  and  Reporting  Procedure! 

Because  of  the  complexity  of  the  Adult  Indian  Education  Survey  in 
terms  of  resource  allocation  and  timing,  it  is  proposed  that  a  data 
processing  manual  be  prepared  which  specifies  in  writing  the  requirements 
of  each  of  the  above  sections  prior  to  the  actual  protesting  of  data 
during  the  survey  production  period,     By  anticipating  the  steps  required 
and  the  relationship  of  one  section  to  another*  we  would  hope  to  offset  any 
major  problems  which  could  hinder  the  data  processing  during  the  field 
interview  production  phase* 
Field  Control  PrsceAugii 

The  field  control  procedures  section  will  describe  in  detail 'how 
the  data  processing  manager  prpposea  to  check  to  make  sure  that  every 
field  interview  schedule  and  control  card  is  properly  icgpunted  for,  Be- 
cause the  field  study  is  a  probability  sample,  it  is  imperative  that  eaoh 
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mmmplmd  heuiiti^sld  address  be%-  recorded  within  each  of  the  counties 

sampled  throughout  the  United  States.     Each  field  interviewer  will  have 

a  sample  addi^^ss  suinmary  form  which  specifies  the  households  assigned 

to  each  field      interviewer,     Further,  the  data  processing  manager  will 

prepare  and        —j^n-j***  the  data  processing  .manual  in  such  a  way  that  the 

field  intarvieaswers,  counties,  and  ^sampled  respondents  can  be  easily 

identified,  111^  then,   the  field  control  procedures  section  of  the 

data  processi&^gr  manual  will  specify  the  following  steps? 

(13     Prac^etoai  to  cheek  in  field  interview  schedule  and 
ssateTQl  cards 

(2)  Proc^edures  to  account  for  each  field  interview  schedule 
and      control  card  within  eaea  sampled  unit  (county  in 
the      ^tudy)  .  . 

(3)  Pro^^edures  for  the  pre-editing  process  which  includes 
assi^ ^aing -serial  numbers  and  making  entries  into  the 
dat^s/ processing  manual 

(4)  Srqccjidiifes  to  record  the  written  comments  of  the  field 
inte»rviewers  within  each  of  the  th™bnaii  sketches 

(5)  PrQCsrturas  to  record  the  written  comments  of  the  field 
int^^rviewers  for  interviews  designated  as  a  response,  a 
aon— ^response,   as  well  as ,  procedures  to  return  field 
int^srview  schedules  and  control  cards  to  the  field  if 
neacS  be 

(6)  Pro^sedures  to  transcribe  control  card  Information  to 
the      fiield  interview  schedule  worksheets 

£7)  Pr©c— ttdturss  to  separate  control  cards  from  the  field 
int^sr^view  schedule  and  to  record  them  in  the  data 
progressing  file 

Bfll^iSg  md  fa»eK  Mi  tine?  Procedures 

Thm  eatfiaf  and  check  editing  procedures  section  of  the  data  pro- 
cessing manual  will  be  prepared  to  assist  data  processing  personnel  to 
code  th#  flelcS  interview-  schedules  and  control  cards*     It  is  anticipated 
that  certain  -wf,^«  will  be  missing  from  the  control  cards  and  field  inter 

i 

view  schedulers ,   and  procedures  must  be  worked  out  for  assigning  missing 


vmlues#        Because  some  information  t$  ohtai.fiaa  en  the      control  card  as 
part  the  interview,   a  worksheet  must  be  prepares  ™or  key  punchers , 

These  worksheets  mujt  ./.so  be  able  to  interface  with  the  field  interview 
schedule—    (Optical  Seis  Ferm)   for  merging  finally  on,  «^he  c§mputtr  tape. 

The -s  editing  and  cheek  editing  procedures  sigtie=i  of  the  data 
proees^i-^ng  manual  will  focus  upon  tee  f oilQ^ag  stapes  i 

a 

U 
U 
(4 
(5 


Procedures  to  record  missing  value* 

An  example  of  the  worksheet  for  geatroSS.  card  key  punching 

A  mmmplm   of  a  field  interview  schetolt  wori^sheet 
Procedures  to  check  the  editing  ©r^eeiures 


A  detailed  schedule  of  the  time  resaurc=e  requirements 

to  convert  the  machine  readible  Si%id  iates— view  schedule 

forms  the  key  punching  requiremeft«  of  the      control  card  to 
computer  tape 

Coding  ftFnd  Hhpc*  P^aamdurmm 

Thm      ceding  eomaists  of  assigning  a  msmfc^ j  er  sytestooi  to  each  answer 

on  the  ifcield  interview  schedule  and  control  Qard  whi«c= h  fall  in  a  pre- 

determi^^sd  class.     Zn  other  words ,   the  coding  aai  ch^  -  ck  coding  procedures 

will        regarded  as   the  classification  process  nacess    ary  for  tabulation. 

In  the  d^mmign  of  the  field  interview  schedule  and  coff- -^c-1  card,  the  data 

source  n^skle  is  the  primary  tool  which  will  a^iist  ifi      the  coding  process. 

The      coding  and  check  coding  procedures  # .  as  ipeci :  :£ied  in  the  data 

will  specify  the  following* 


(1)         The  pr©ee«dures  and  instructions   { ^mm&%L&nmm   k  standards  X 
for  converting  and  recording  the  dat:iv,  hissa  the  field 
interview  schedule,  .control  card*  and !'  ^b^ail  sketch 


(2)        An  example  of  a  correctly  coded  fi eld  interviewer  schedule, 
control  card,   and  thumbnail  sketch  with  cod«=  symbols  for  « 
"  CfUestic: 


ERIC 


Ciear,ira=g  o€  Wild  eadea   and  Ineons  istCa&LiT 

Qt~mm  the  cooing  is  done  the  data  Soil  to  tr-.i  key  punching  and  optical 
scanning  opiritioo,     The  key  punching  »htU  be      a  vary  strmigh-s-fsr^ard, 
rapid,       and  reasonably  error-free  praCed^i  with      a  verification  process 
built  Ua  to  reduce  errors  even  more.    At  to  time,  the  optical  scan 

operatiion  should  assist  us  in  cleaning  tehs  data    ,    checking  for  -wild  codas, 
and  inconsistencies .     It  is  aatieip*ted -thie  *jh_j.s  phase  of  the  iatm 
proeaaavlng  will  ha  done  in  batehtfa  V««K£fi|  th   «  field  interview  production 
phase  sssKsves  from  county  site  to  county  S«   cause  we  would  iwtieipate 

that  tt-nere  may  bet  any  where  from  10  *«a  lg  «wnput   «r  cards  full  of  material 
for  e*«==h  interview  coming  .from  both  tfte  -*  Pun_ch  and  the  optical  scan 
outputs   procedures  must  be  created  im&xtm  data  decks,  %argi  and 

mount  -rone  data  on  tape  so  that  it  esA  b«  used  w— ith  ease. 

steps  in  the  cleaning  of  tha  4sW  ar<?     proposed  as  f  oUwii 


(— i  ^     Prepare  procedures  to  antiftiP«te  "wii_ cl  codes "  that  "atay 
be  unacceptable 

(^2)     prepare  procedures  to  checH  4efWRSJ — steneies 
(  — -j)     Prepare  procedures  for  eh*<S]«4s«of  su—ssing  data 
StfHBfrHemg  study  variables 

0»ce  the  original' data  from  the  ^i#M  Wius-a-view  schedule,  csntrol 
card.   *--*nd  thumbnail  sketch  have  been  tfle«)«i  *==d  i«  °n  computer  tape ,  it 
will  necessary  to  create  new  vuW^  tfd  t=o  add  them  to  tie  tape . 

The'oi-eradata  file  is  the  primary  te<&t  tijisist  ui  in  this  operation, 
first,       there  are  variables  eontainis^  Mewsa-St^on  not  collected  in  the 
inte*v-=-iev  or  inserted  by  the  iatturrt.^  «l  B*-<H.af  to  do  with  feta  area  In 
which  -  the  respondent  lives .     These  t%^4  M«ly     to  be  data  about  the  county 
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or  %^Mm  0%iti  md  may  be  ta™ken  from  other  secondary  soursii ,  The 
ii^md  jcijidof  added  data  consists  of  class  interval  or  bracket  codes 
on       "«aA£itaiive  informations*     The  third  kind  ©f  data  t©  be  generated 
coM  _  is^|  d  eoiafaAnations  other  variables;  for  example,  income  and 

Z%  ijnst  the  responsibility  ©f  toe  data  processing  manager  to 
prw=ia^  ^  for&east  as  t©  tot  steps  required  in  the  variable  genera* 
tion^  *     This  falls  within^  ttai  purview  of  toe  pr©ject  director*  The 
proj«i^^£  Sanction  will  spe^^iffy  the  various  bits  of  information  re- 
quiafs^fi  <&©  pirate  depend^r^t  variables,  explanatory  variables,  and 
©toe^^-  i&Aim*     It  is  the  ^^espensibiiity  of  toe  data  processing 
maaa<^r%r  tp  provide  periodic—  reports  to  toe  project  director  as  to 
toe  ^m^M%^m  of  the  codes  £ each  of  the  variables  • 

jj^sp^snjjg^gati  Analysis  and      Bepertinef  Frocedur_es 

Pa^fe  of  the  doeraaentsfc^Aon  required  for  the  field  study  will  be 
the  ^^U3^^y of  tee  experiss^M  in  editing,  coding,  and  cleaning  of 
data-  —  lists  of  codes  f  fat  each  of  the  ©pen*ended  questions  will 

be  ej^tr^fl^ly  useful.     #©a©     account  of  the  distribution  among  in- 
tervi^ e%#%  fcj  to  toe  ntsaber  ©rtf  unrecorded  answers  per  interview  will 
als©      be  t»%lp(ul*     Similarly    ,  it  is  important  to  anticipate  the  types 
of  r^poW  (rem  the  data  ^rwsgssiaf  manager  as  to  toe  areas  "of  great* 
iit  cULifSi^ulfey  in  con  troll  vsrng ,  editing,  coding,  and  tabulating  data 
prior  -  t*5,   is  wall,  as  problMamj  are  encotmtered*     Under  the  ^pressure 
ot  we;^rk*  i-tli  often  diffiemssit  to  insure  that  proper  notes  are  made 
ot  pr^ebXg^j*  Hence,  toe  neeed  for  toe  data  processing  manual*  A 
teto&^icAi  frisentation  at  ttat  conclusion  of  the  study  sould,  not 
only  ^Ampf^^im  underrtandSI^ng  of  toe  total  study  report ,  but  also 
proviso  thtibase  ©n  which  improve  process ing  ©f  future  studies* 

824 


It  is  anticipated  thr— fc  v*%H7  telap»hone  communication,   an  well  as, 
bi-monthly  written  r#:  411  spa-cify  the  atip  by  step  processing  and 

-espensa  Jrates  f«  ^4  .ch  Cfettr,  each  field  interviewer,   and  each 
respondent . 

The  bi-monthly  ^assinc^  report  should  specify  the  following 

information  £or  cornpX^»feed  qwtiqaaairM    (field  iaterviaw  schedule  and 
control  cmrds)  % 

(1)  Accuracy 

( 2 )  consi  stencf^  - 

(3)  Uniformity 

( 4 )  £o^ple,te£e^^  ^ 

a.     to  q*4s^p^tii^&^ 

to  con^^^ai  dfiri 
e#     to^fiei^d  iH*«vt«w  3<=:hedule 

(5)  smnber  of  ^iei4  ittftririew  schedules  accepted,   rejected,  and/ 
or  returmacSgL  ^0  4Wd 
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APPENDIX  Si 


Priory  Scrapes 


Sdsns,  Evelyn  C,    teisfi  Indian  gdacatian,    Mfflnii^iae  lights,  N-Y.i 
Kiag  Own1  a  Etess*  194§ 
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APPENDIX  Ft      GLOSSARY  OF  TERMS 


The  following  section  is  presented  to  clarify  definitions  of 
some  of  the  g eneral !  terms  used  in  this  report* 

American  Indian*     The  definition  of  Indian  is  a  problem  which 
the  DIE  is  presently  trying  to  solve,     While  the  BZA  definitions  of 

i  * 

Indian  include  a  1/4  blood  snaantira  requirement ,  DIE  has  extended 
its  definition  to  inolude  members  of  Indian  tribes  and  Indian  organ- 
isations who  may  not  meet  this  blood  quant™  requirements     Under  the 
options  that  CIS  is  considering  any  one  or  more  of  the  following  four 
elements  is  presented  as  a  sufficient  defining  characteristic :  1) 
blood  quantmn?  2)   reservations  and/or  tribal  memberships  3)  community 
recognition;  4)   self-identlf ication*     However,  for  the  purposes  of 
the  present  study,  unless  specifically  stated  otherwise,  "Indians" 
are  American  Indians,  Native  Alaskans  and  Indian  residents  of  Hawaii 
who  could  be  served  by  012  under  Title  IV.     Since  all  of  these  in- 
dividuals meet  either-  a  blood  quantum  or  tribal  membership  require* 
ment  or  both,  the  term  "Indian*,  for  this  study  then,  means  any 
individual  what  1)  possesses  at  least  1/4  Indian  blood;  or  2)   is  a 
member  of  any  federally  recognized  tribe,  nation  or  band  of  Indians; 
or  J)   is  an  Eskimo,  Aleut,  other  Alaskan  native,  or  4}   is  an  Indian 
resident  of  Hawaii. 

Reservation,     As  was  mentioned  earlier,  the  present  needs  assessment 
includes  those  Indians  on  reservations ,  as  well  as  urban  Indians 
and  those  not  living  on  reservations,     It  should  be  clear  that  the 
term  "reservation1*  is  used  in  the  present  study  to  denote  those 

83^ 


federal  and  state  lands  maintained  and  controlled  by  Indians  and 
served  by  the  B^iiu  of  Indian  h£ £ ai« ,   as  well   as  Native  Alaska 
earperationa  and  ©rganisatieas - 
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